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PREFACB. 



The Inter Ocean herewith issues the thirteenth annual volume of Our Curiosity 
Shop, which is the name given to its popular and valuable department devoted to queries' and 
answers, now in the fourteenth year of its existence. 

The yearly numbers of Our Curiosity Shop for 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 
1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, and this one for 1890 are all stereotyped, and numbers for any or all of 
the years indicated can, therefore, be obtained upon application to The Inter Ocean. 

Attention is directed to some of the special features of this volume. As is well known, 
^ the volumes of Our Curiosity Shop contain no duplicatea articles. All information, what* 
^ ever its character, is, therefore, entirely free from repetition. This book is at once a compen- 
^ dium of the history of the year and a statistical reference. Its tables of rulers, compilations 
^ of land grants to railroads, information of the day as to telegraphs and railways, to religious 
and philosophic subjects, its histories of the several States and United States, of the life-saving 
' service of various lands, of legislation generally and re^rding pensions particularly, of the 
development of the country, of the wealth of its citizens, with the latest information on the 
\0 great problems of the age, religious, scientific, political, disturbing the European nations— 
• ^ these are all here and all that tends to throw light upon them. The continents of Africa and 
^ Asia have held the attention and directed the diplomacy of Europe during the year 1890, and 
Stanley's explorations and the relations of Great Britain, Germany, France, and Portugal to 
the Dark Continent are clearly epitomized, forming a most interesting and important chapter 
in modem history. The great revolutions in South America have special articles devoted to 
them, while the discoveries made m other parts of North and South America as well as in %he 
isles of the sea, all teem with lessons to the reader that will not find their way into the ordi- 
nary histories or books of reference for many years. The biographical sketches have been con- 
cisely prepared, and contain in broad outlines the careers of those to whom they refer. 

The Index of this volume is, as in the case of all former numbers of Our Curiosity 
Shop, thoroughly and carefully compiled. The subjects treated are about 1,800 in all, and the 
arrangement of the references in the Index will be found clear, complete, and in every respect 
satisfactory to the reader. This volume of Our Curiosity Shop is one of the very best of 
the series. T. C M. 
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lABLT BirOZilSH COLOM» ZN AMBBIOA. 



Who flrtt landed a colony of Englitb people in 
this country? Where did they land? Oonld Oar 
CnriosUy 8hor tell as something of their difflcnl- 
ties? What custom did they introduce into Eng- 
land upon their return? P. E. Jubb. 

Afuwer.-^The first attempt of the English to 
plant colonies in America was nnder the pat- 
ronage of Queen Elizabeth In 1578. Many Toy> 
ages of disooTery had been made to the new 
world by Spanish, Portagnese, aad Eoglish ad- 
Tentnroos sailors. Every additional vessel 
broa$:lit information that roused the enterprise 
or cupidity of the mercantile or adventurous 
classes. Vessels had gone to the land lying 
north of Hudson Straits and had brought back 
cargoes of earth and stone that were believed 
to be gold« It was thougnt when Martin Frob- 
iflher found an inlet north of the entrance of 
Hudson Bay, and found some stones and rub- 
bish that were said to contain gold, that then 
the way to the East Indies was indeed opened. 
These eyents served to greatly stim- 
ulate Toyag-B of discovery. Under the 
patronage of Elizabeth, therefore, an expedition 
was organiz d in England to explore the Es- 
quimaux country and get the rich stores of 
gold fabled to be there. Fifteen vessels, a 
great fleet in those days, were fitted out, in part 
at the expense of Queen Elizabeth. The sons 
of the English gentry embarked as Tolunteers. 
One hundred persons were chosen to form the 
colony. Twelve yessels were to return imme- 
diately with the careoes of ore, and three were 
to remain and aid the settlement; but the ex- 
pedition failed because of the entire absence of 
gold, and the plan of the settlement was aban- 
doned. The first real settlement was projected 
by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who obtained a pat- 
ent from royal^ June 12, 1578, formed ac- 
6ording to commercial theories of that day, and 
to be of perpetual efficacy if a plantation 
should be established within six years; Gilbert 
■ad his heirs were to haye possession of the 
•oil he might disooyer, and the Jurisdiction, 
boik eitil and criminal, of the territory 
within 20 leagues of bis settlement, with 



supreme exeoutiye and legislatiye authority. 
Gilbert assembled his followers, composed 
of volunteer adventurers, but it was 
only after great diffioalties and delays that 
the voyage begaa It was in 1579 that 
Sir Humphrey and a small company of his 
fast fri.^nds started. Among those who were in- 
timately related to his enterprise was Sir Walter 
Baleigh, Sir Humphrey Gilbert's step-brother. 
The first effort resulted in the loss of one of the 
■hips, and the others were therefore compelled 
to return. After a time it became apparent that 
Gilbert, owing to serious misfortunes that had 
drained his income, could not continue per- 
soaailythis great enterprise, and the conse- 
quence was Baleigh was the one who naturally 
oame to the rescae of his step-t>rother. In 

1583 Gilbert had another expedition organized, 
and this set sail from England with the favor 
of the sovereign. Queen Elizjibsta Two ves- 
sels sailed from Plymouth, but two days after 
leaving port the largest ship that had been 
fitted out by Baleigh deserte land returaed to 
the harbor. Gilbert coatioued his voyage, 
however, and sailed for Newfoundland, and in 
August entered St. John's, where he took pos- 
session of tbe country for his queen. It is re- 
lated that ''mineral substances" were seen in 
the mountains, and the expert who was with the 
expedition affirmed that silver ore abounded, 
and then the vessels sailed ou their way, but 
had not gone far before the ship con- 
taining the ore and the ^'mineral man" was 
wrecked, nearly a hundred men perishing, and 
finally, of all tue vessels that went out onlyoo* 
returned home, it was then that Sir Walter 
Baleigh*s plans began to be developed for his 
colonization of the new country. Baleigh had 
be«n in France, and had been intimately aeso- 
oiated with Gilbert in his unfortunate enter- 
prises, and had fully resolved that there was a 
territory of promise much further south. In 

1584 he obtained a patent from Queen Eliza- 
beth similar to that granted to Gilbert, Baleigh 
being constituted a lord proprietary, with prao- 
tically boundless authority. The first expedi- 
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tioQ oompritdd two veBsels, and set Bail April 
27, 1584, arriviDR on the American shore in 
July, and coasting along the island of Roanoke 
and Albemajrle Sonnd. These adyenturers re- 
tamed to England in high spirits, and With 
some of the prodnots and aborigines, and in 
honor of the Qneen the land Wi-s named Vir- 
ginia. The voyage of the agents of Raleign 
was noised abroad, the glowing descnptions of 
the returned adyenturers inflamed the public 
mind, and anotner expedition was not loog m 
being undertaken. This second yentnre was a 
fleet composed of seyen yessels and 108 col- 
onists desuned for the shores of Carolina, 
and sailed from Plymouth April 9, 1085, 
sighting land in June on tne main coast of 
monda. Tne fleet was under command of Sir 
Richard Qrenyilla The colonists were left in 
charge of Ralph Lane, a man of distinction, 
who was acting Goyernor of the colony for 
Baleigb, while Qrenyille returned to England 
with some rich Spanish prizes and a glow- 
ing description of the new country. The colo- 
nists included Harlot, who was the inyentor of 
the system of notation in modern algebra and 
the man who wrote the history of the expedi- 
tion. He it was who observed the products of 
the country, the Indian corn, the potato, and to- 
baooa After remaining about a year in the 
new country the oolonists under Lane were 
Joined by Sir Francis Drake, who did much to 
ameliorate their condition and to make them 
not only comfortable nut strong in their col- 
ony. But a storm Tisited the coast; the colonists 
and the natives did not get along as well 
as some of the whites desired, and finally the 
colonists were returned to England by Sir 
Francis Drake in his ships. ^Thns,'' says 
Bancroft, ''ended the first actual settlement of 
the English in America^ The exiles of a year 
had grown familiar with the favorite amuse- 
ment of the letnargic Indians, and they intro- 
duced into England the general use of to- 
baooa*' 



JAVA'S VOLOAMIO BBX7PnON& 

FiFTBBN MILB, lowa. 

Was the island of Java ever sank? Give a de- 
scription of the earthquake. 

Ruth K. Bboo&wat. 

J.n8i0fr.— The island of Java, one of tne most 
highly volcanic regions known to us, is tra- 
versed through the center from one end to the 
other by a principal mountain range, the peaks 
of which vary in height from 4,000 to 12,000 
feetL In this mam system there are some 
thirty-eight volcanoes; and in the range south 
of this central one, with peaks from 3,000 to 
6,000 feet high, there are a number of othera 
The disturbed condition of Java may be 
imagined from the fact that in the year 1878 
there w«re tdzteen distinct earthquakes regis- 
tered throughout the island. During the past 
century the destruction of life and property 



growing out of the volcanic eruptions has been 
beyond computation. In the year 1772 the 
volcano Papandayang emitted in one night 
ashes and sooris spreading over an area of 
seven miles radius a layer fifty feet thick, de- 
stroying forty native villages and 3,000 peo- 
ple. The volcano Galung>gung, a few 
miles from Papandayang, destroyed July 8, 
1822, everything within a radius of twenty 
miles; and five days subsequently ther« 
was a second eroption, with a still greater loss 
of hfa In the year 1867 there was an earth- 
quake that caused the death of over one thou, 
sand persons and great destruction of property. 
In 1872 one of the most active of the sixteen 
volcanoes, called Merapi, burst out, and thou- 
sands of persons lost their lives. The last awful 
catastaophe occurred in 1883. The volcanoes 
were very active in the months of July and 
August Especially were the volcanic islands 
in the neighborbood of Java threatening, chief 
among which were Erakatoa, opposite Anjer, 
and Sebooke and Sebesie, near the coast of 
Sumatra. On Er akatoa the Dutch government 
maintained a fort and garrison. On the night 
of Aug, 26, 1883, detonations from the island 
of Erakatoa were beard at a distance of nearly 
fifty milea Several hours later showers of 
stones and ashes began to descend at the towns 
of Jogjakerta, Serang, Sourabaya, and Samar- 
ang, and then red-hot stones filled the air. In 
the morning the waters in the neighboring sea 
began to hiss and boil, and great waves dashed 
up against the Javan coast. The disturb- 
ances extended by midday on Aug. 27 
to the volcanoes on the island of Java, 
and the largest of tnese were 
soon seriously involved. Ma ha Meru, which is 
the largest of the volcanoes of Java, was emit- 
ting as&es and scoria, and Gunuug, which has 
next to the largest if not the largest crater in 
th# world, was disturbed. The disturbaooes 
extended to more than a third of the volcanoes 
on the Javan group. Some of these velcanio 
eruptions threw out sulphurous mud and white 
acid, and immense rocks were hurled up into 
the air and fell into the valleys, killing many 
people and destroying many villages. It is re- 
lated that the sea rose in great banks of water, 
and swept everything before it The most fear- 
ful eruption was that of the Gunuug Tengger, 
which was a volcano that had been dormant 
sinca 1880. Great glowing bowlders were sent 
forth out of its crater, and these hailed down on 
the dwellings of the fishermen and farmers, de- 
stroying every living thing. This peak, 6.000 
feet high, was surmounted by a fiery pillar. 
The sides of the mountain opened in 
great orevioes and chasms. The Javan 
forests were set on fire by the showers 
of glowing stones that rained upon them, 
and not a crop of the thousands of fields of 
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ooffee, vtoe, M^r, indigo, or tobaooo wm sayed •iti<m to mn a stage wagon from Philadelpliia 
from the mad, ttoaM, and lara that hailed to Boston onoe a week, learing eaoh dtj 
down npoQ them. The tidal wayes were awfnL on Monday morning^and arriTiog at the end of 
In Sumatra, to which the distnrbanoe extended, the Jonmey on the following Saturday night-^ 
the town of Telokbetong waa submerged and, about the time now taken by an ooean steam- 
all its inhabitants lost Tbere were 200 white ship to make the tnp from New Tork to Liter- 
people lost at Aojer by the tidal ware that pool Preyious to the year 1816 the rates of 
swept in there. The losses of life elsewhere postage wsre: For a single letter, composed of 
were appaUing. It is stated that of -tiie 20,000 one sheet of paper, under for^ miles, 8 oents; 
people who byed along the shore in front of or under ninety milee,10 cents; under 150 miles, 
near to Anjer, the greater part were swept 121^2 cents; under 300 miles, 17 oents; under 
away by tiie wayes. Other piaees sliared an 500 miles, 20 cents; over 500 miles, 25 oenm. 
equally awful fata Tjiringin, south of Anjer During that year the following changes were 
on the coast, was washed away by tiie tidal made: Single letters not oyer thirty miles, O^i 
waters; at Bantam there were 1,200 to 1,500 oents; oyer thir^ and under eighty miles, 10 
persons lost their liyes by drowning: The cents; oyer eighty and under 150 miles, 121^2 
island of Serang was completely coyered aod oents; oyer 150 and under 400 miles, 18% 
eyery one of the inhabitants drowned. Many cents; oyer 400 miles, 25 cents, and an addi- 
other plaoes were yisited, and towns and yil- tional rate for eyery additional piece of paper, 
lages that are to us only names were anoihi- and if the paper weighed an ounce, four times 
lated. The Straits of Sonda were yery greatly the rates indicated. In the year 1845 there 
changed after the subsidence of the disturb- was a still further reduction, as follows: For a 
attce. The island of Erakatoa disappeared, letter not exoeedmg a half onace in weight, 
and the mountain of Kramatan, a lofty summit under 300 miles, 5 cents; oyer 300 miles, 10 
fonning the southeasterly promontory of cents, and an additional rate for eyery addi- 
Somatra, disappeared in the sea. There were tioDal half ounce or fraction of a half 
many other ohanges, but these are among the ounoa In tha year 1851 another moyement 
moat important^ was made along the line of reduction of 
— — postaga For a single letter of one-lialf ounce 
OOU>BAi>o*8 OOTBBNOB& under 3,000 nules 3 cents waa charged, if 

wnir. /. -I «* ov ^ 9??^:J**!^ prepaid, and 5 cents if not prepaid; oyer 3,000 

Will Our Curiosity Shop giye a list of the Goy- L,, ^ ,« x„**- *-i * 

emors of .Colorado from the beginDinir of the »^««« ^ ©^ 12 cents; to foreign countries, not 

Territory to the present time? oyer 2,500 mUee, except where postal arrange- 

j«^^ rru^ f^ B0B3JBT J. CoLMNS. ^^^ existed, 10 cents; oyer 2,500 miles, 20 

J.fuw0r.— The Qoyemors of Colorado hay© _ . , . .^ _ ^ * w i li. o 

bMnaafollnvfi. °®°**5 drop letters, 1 cent; ship letters, 2 

voouMiuuowB. ^^^^^^^^^^ cents, and if deliyered where deposited, 6 

John Eyan8...r .' 1861-65 ooots; if sent through the mails the ordinazy 

Alexander Commings'..^!!r.!r.V.'.''.*''.!.'!!i866-67 postage was added. There were stiU further 

BdwSffM?Mo°ooik:;:::;::::::::::;;::::::iS^^^^ modifications made in 1852, such as letten 

STAi». sent oyer 3,000 miles, and not prepaid, 10 

F?5defekw"i4twiV.V.V.::V.::;;::;::::;:.^^87J^^ ^^^ postage; newspapers, clronlars, eta, 

James B.Orant 1883-85 ttiree onncas, 1 cent In 1855 single inland 

Al^i'Sis^^^ 1887^ letter postage was reduced to 3 cents foraU 

Job A. OooperV.'.ll'/.'. *.*/.* *.!".V.V *.V.*.*.r/.V/.i88»"— distances under 3,000 miles, and 10 cents for 

all oyer that distance, and ail inland letter post- 

BABLY POSTAL BATM. ago was to be prepaid. In 1863 the rate of 

What was the rate of po.Ug"5"Sh2rpJjuie P<«tage was made uniform at 3 cents on aU do- 

stamps were first used in this country? mestic letters not exceeding one-half oanoe, 

RBAT>in t. and 3 cents additional for eyery half ounce or 

-liMiDtfr.— The postal system of America dates fraction of the sama The other change to 2 

flrom colonial timea It was during the reign of cents is too well known to require even men- 

tine good Queen Anne that we haye the earlier ijoq. 

•yidence of what became a system in later 

yeara About the year 1692 there was a postal suspbnsion BBmoaa 

plan considered, but it was not until eighteen •«,„ ^ n ^ i^ax, * *i ^^^^^N, Iowa. 

I , **uxii.x 1. _xw » i_ ^1. Will Our Curiosity Shop tell U3 how suspenslott 

years subsequent that it took anything like the bridges are built? J. A. Shinolbdbebbb. 

form of a system. Benjamin Franklm in 1753 J.n«w«r.— For centuries suspension bridges 

was placed in diarge of the postof&ce depart- haye been built, sometimes of chains, some- 

ment of the Colonies, and did much to further times of ropes, these latter often made fromUhe 

bring iha postal business to the order and ar- bark of trees; although iron suspensions are of 

rangement reached at the breaking out of the oomparatiyely r^^oent timea One of the highest 

Beyolution. Of Franklin it was said that he engineering authorities of the United States 

startled the ooloDies in 1760 with the propo- thus briefly states that 'Ube economy of metal 
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in » Bospension bridge, onder the ayerage cir- 
onmstanods of its attaioCble depth, it from one- 
foarth to one-half of that in a tubular or simple 
girder-bridge of equal strength and rigidity." 
Tho simple rope bridges in Pern and in 
Central Asia are merely two ropes hang side 
by side across some spaoe songht to be 
spanned; then a kind of platform is laid on 
these ropes, and the Inyerted bow or dip is 
saoh that man or beast may cross. The sus- 
pension bridge, as we hare it, is composed of 
two or more chains, and from these chains a 
letel platform is hung by suspansion rods; the 
chains are generally secured to either side of 
the chasm crossed by what is known as anchor- 
age, by passing oyer piera The chains used to 
ooDStruct these suspension bridges are wire 
ropes or ohains composed of links. As already 
intimated, tha cost of the suspension bridge is 
much less than that of many other kinds of 
large bridges, because of the amount of ma- 
terials required. The late Profeesor Jonkin, of 
the Uoiyersity of Edinburgli, thus clearly illus- 
trates this: **A man might cross a chasm 
of 100 feet hanging to a steel wire 
a 21 inches m diameter, dipping ten 
feet; the weight of the wire would 
be 12.75 pounda A- wrought iron beam of 
rectangular section, three times as deep as it is 
broad, would haye to be about 27 inches deep 
and 9 inches broad to carry him and its own 
weisbt It would weigh 87,500 pounds." Trains 
do not as a rule cross suspension bridges at a 
high rate of speed, and unless otherwise 
strongly fastened so as to OTcrcome lateral and 
otner oscillation, the dangers are considerable. 
Engineers have, however, so thoroughly 
studied these and all other matters in con- 
nection with bridge building that these great 
struotures are now made with a view to meeting 
all such strains and contingencies. Some of 
the best known suspension bridges m the world 
haye been the Brooklyn bridge, the bridsre orer 
the Ohio at Oiucinnati, the Snspension at 
Niagara, the chain suspension at Menai Strait, 
at Fribourg, Switzarland, and at Pesth orer the 
Danuba la Our Curiosity Shop book for 1883 
is a detailed description of the Brooklyn bridge, 
and in the book for 1885 is a description of the 
Tay bndga 

WOBLD^S TAIB& 

Ohioaoo. 

Where hare the World's Fairs been located? 
Was there ever one in the United States? 

West Sidbb. 

Aruwer. — The great indnstrial exhibitions of 
the world hare come to be commonly known as 
world's faira In France they hare been held 
more or less regularly for a century. In Paris 
they were opened m 1798, 1801, 1802, 1806, 
1819. 1823, 1827, 1834, 1839, 1844, 1855, 
1867, 1878. and 1889 The idea of an indue- 
trial exhibition w.s popular in Qreat Britain 



when it waa first suggested, and the peopla be- 
came enthnsiastic oyer the project. The first 
great exhibition was in 1851, when U waa held 
in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, a suburb of 
London. The late Prince Albert, QneenYio- 
{ona's husband, was among the most actlye in 
making the expositioa a succesa There wa» 
another exhibition held there in 1862, and tho 
Crystal Palace baa been made famous for these 
international expositions. The last two 
international expositions that hare at- 
tracted to them from abroad more ex- 
hibitors and yisitors than any preyiously held 
were those at Pans in 1878 and 1889. 
It is stated by the great steam and rail transpor- 
tation, companies that thousands upon thou- 
sands of Americans have crossed the Atlantio to 
visit Paris, the Eiffel Tower, and the exposition 
dui-ing 1889. In the year 1853 there was a 
world*s fair held in the United Statee. New Tork 
had built a Crystal Palacei It wiU be remem- 
bered that the Crystal Palace of Qreat Britain 
was then in the height of its fame and glory. So 
New Tork was not to be behind our European 
cousins. On July 14. 1853, therefore, the New 
York Crystal Palace was opened. The ballding 
was of glass and iron, and was erected in the 
form of a Greek crosa Its dimensions were 
150 feet wide by 365 feet long: The number 
of exhibitors from abroid was about 3,000 in 
all The exhibition was opened by President 
Pierce and w.is continued for four months It 
is related that the exposition gaye American 
industries an impetus that was felt for many 
yeara The Crystal Palace of New Tork was 
continued for some years as an annual fair, 
and in 1858, wiiile one of these was in pro- 
gress, the place took fire and was burned. The 
Centennial Exposition in 1876 was held in 
Philadelphia. New Tork tried to hold a world's 
fair in 1883, bat it was abandoned. 

•"THB DBOLINB AND TAIiL." 

POTOia.0, BL 
What caused Edward Olbbon to write the **De- 
dine and Fall of the Boman Empire?'* A short 
sketch of him would be aopreoiated. 

T. H. P088BB. 

Antwer,-~'The great historian himself giyes 
the best account of the way he came to write 
his work on Boma *'It was in Borne," he 
writes, **on the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat 
musing amid the ruins of the Capitol, while 
barefooted friars were singing yespers in the 
temple of Jnpiter, that the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first started to my 
mind. But my original plan was drcumscribed 
to the decay of the dty, rather than of the em- 
pire; and though my reading and reflections 
began to point to that object, some years 
elapeed and seyeral arocations mteryeaed be- 
fore I was seriously engaged in the execution of 
that laborious task." Gibbon had been yisit- 
ing Italy. Bom in Putney, Sogiand, April 27, 
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1737« the eldest ton and only sarriror ocf a 
famUy of seyeo, he was ea* ly a child of prom- 
isei At 10 his mother died; at 15 he was 
sent to Oxford, where he was ooayerted to 
Catholicism, to bo coDverted back again to 
Protestantism eighteea months after: he went 
to Switzerland; traveled and staJied nntil 1761, 
when he published an essay d^fendiug classical 
stndies a^^ainst the attacks of the French phil- 
' osopbers; yisited Borne in 17(54, when he de- 
termined to write his history; he settled in 
London in 1770, upon the death of his father, 
aad began work more direjtly npon the ^*Oecline 
and FdlL'* la 1774 he was elected a member 
of the Hoase of Commons, and for eight years 
silently supported the g>Terament of Lord 
North. It was in 1775 when the first rolnme 
of his history waa completed; at first refused, 
it was finally accepted by two book publishers, 
and when it appeared early in 1776 its 
success was immediate; in a few 
days the first edition was exhausted, 
and a second and third edition were 
demanded. His views of Christianity in the 
dosing chapters called forth numerous attacks, 
but bis ornate style and great subject took the 
publiCL The second and third rolumes were 
published in 1781. and were receiyed with 
6 igeroess by the reading public, and were more 
successful than the first llie fourth volume 
was finished while he was at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, and on June 27, 1787, his great work was 
completed. He went to England, bearing the 
manuscript of the last three yolumes with him, 
and on his 51st birthday, the time chosen by 
himself, they were issued. In July, 1788, he 
returned to Lau^nne to find his life-long 
fnend, 1£ Deyverdnn, dying. He remained in 
Switzarland for a time. Among his neighbors 
were the Neckers; the wife of the banker Necker 
was a laay to whom he was deeply attached 
while young, and who became the mother of 
Mme. de SiaeL ' Gibbon at length returned to 
Eogland, dying in London Jan. 16, 1794. 

BBGENT B07PTIAN HISTOBT. 

SPRINQFIEIiO, HI. 

Would like an outline of eyents in E;;ypt and the 
Bondan since 1876. A. J. B. 

.^fMio^r.— Preyious to the year 1875 the finaa- 
dal affairs of Egypt were seriously inyolved. 
Commissioners wera chosen by the European 
bondholders to ascertain if it would not be pos- 
sible to adjust the finances, and considerable 
progress was mad& In the year 1875 the Khe- 
dive of Egypt disposed of his shares m the 
Suez Canal to Great Britain. This was con- 
sidered a bold and saocessful stroke of the 
British Government, and Disraeli was saven the 
credit for this movement .One step led to 
another until the financial control of the country 
was placed m the hands of the British and 
Trench. Both the Khedive and the Egyptians 
wore opposed to this irrangemeni The native 



olBcials were set aside for foreigners, and tuo 
taxes were heavy. The attempt to change this 
plan resulted in the deposition of the Khedivd 
by the Sultan by the absolute demand of Great 
Britain and France and the setting up in bis place 
of TewfilK, the son of the Khediva This change 
in the administration of affairs still toft the 
control of Egirpt's finances in alien hands. as> 
those who had loaned that country the money 
necessary to conduct its affairs demanded that 
their representatives b3 placed in control of the 
national revenua The discontent of the peo- 
ple continued. Their antipithy to the for- 
eign financial representatives became deep- 
seated and pronouuoed and led to the officers in 
the Egyptian army becoming? seriously dis- 
affected. The revolt of Arabi Pasha in the year 
1881 followed, and the result is well known. 
The Khedive was too weak to stand long either 
way, and he speedily complied with tba de- 
mands of the revolutionists, and their chief and 
repres mtative was made Minister of War. 
This turn to affairs in Egypt did not in any way 
suit the plans of Great Britain and Franca. 
Their early and well defined purpose wa^ to 
suppress the moyem mt. All the arts known to^ 
diplomacy failed, however, to secure their 
point. Then it was that they commissioned their 
war ships, and the navies of tnese two great 
Western European nations were sooa 
heading for the Nila In the month of June,. 
1882, there was an uprising in the city of 
Alexandria, and the British Consul was 
wounded and many Europeans were killed. 
This brought down upon Egypt the fieets and 
shells of the British, and Alexandria was bom- 
barded and fired. Arabi Pasha wjs the military 
genius and leader of the forces that opposed 
tike bombarding fleet in the presence of the 
superior war ships and forces of the British 
the Khedive was again as anxious to be supple 
as he had been when he acknowledged Arabi. 
The latter retired to Cairo with his army. The 
Khedive declared him a rebel, and bis troops 
seemed indifferent as to the result. The depo- 
sition of Arabi by the Khedive did not at once^ 
end the contest, but greatly acceler*ted it 
General (Hrnet Wolseley took Tel-el-Kebir and 
Aboukir; Damietta and Cairo fell, and Arabi 
was a p isoner and an exila Affairs continued 
more than ever under British control Lord 
Dufferin was largely instrumental in reorgan- 
izmg the administration. Egypt kept losing 
whatever of prestige it had gained up ^n the de- 
position of Ismail and the accession of his son' 
TewfiK. the latter proving generally weaker 
that! his father. HThe difficulties of the British 
administration were not lessened by the passive- 
and active antagonism of many of the European 
powers that were anxious to see British disaster 
follow British infiueuca France did not find* 
its strength felt or its position recognized after 
the capture and banishment of Arabi in any 
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each way m bad been antioipated. At this 
jQiiotare the British dif&oalties inoreased. 
Great Britain*s foreign policy as re&iards Egypt 
was began under Disraeli and a OonserraiiTe 
gOYomment, to be oontinaed l>y Gladstone and 
a Liberal goTernment Under these cireom- 
stances the rsTolntion inaugurated by the Mahdl 
came upon a British ministry that was scarcely 
prepared for ir, a ministry that was distinctively 
a home-goyernment administration, whioh had 
then great home problems to deal with. El 
Mahdi had sorronnded himself with thousands 
of followers that fanatically looked upon him 
as a prophet to lead them to yictory 
against ererything that was Egyptian or of 
Egyptian tendency. Egynt had placed upon 
those who Hocked to the Mahdi*s stondard 
such burdens as could or would not be borne, 
and the Moslem cry with this craze ^or E^syn- 
tian blood spread orer the Soudan. Every 
motive was touched. The slayers were wild at 
Great Britain*s eftorts to crush out their awful 
traffia The clouds gathered thick and fatt 
oyer Britain's troops in the Nile country. Glad- 
stone's idea was to relinquish the Soudan as 
•con as the troops could be remoyed with 
4Mfety, but the Ehediye was strongly opposed 
to this. The diifioulUes in upper Efirypt and 
the Soudan increased in 1883, until November, 
when Hicks Pasha, a British soldier in the 
Ehediye*s anny, was defeated and killed by the 
forces of the Mahdi. The city of Khartoum 
was now in serious danger, and Osman Digma, 
one of the Mahdi's followers, was operating 
strongly along the Red Sea, threatening Suakim, 
which was the base of operations of Baker 
Pasha, a British soldier in the 
Ehediye's seryice. In Febraary, 1884, 
Baker was defeated, but Osman Digma was 
driyen away and compelled to seek 
refuge in the mountains. It was 
at this juncture that General Gordon 
was sent to Khartoum. The object of this 
moyement was to seek to do away with the 
hostility of the warlike tribes of the Soudan, as 
well as to arrangd for the safe withdrawal of 
the troops, and the possible concluding of 
terms of peace with the Mahdl Oae after an- 
other of the Dlaces held by the Egyptians and 
foreign soldiers fell into the hands of the 
Mahdi, and slaughter after slaughter fol owed, 
witu cruelties iadescribable. General Gordon 
was finally caught in Khartoum so that every 
chance to commnnicate with the outside world 
was unsuccessful Ctoneral Wolseley was sent 
out to Egypt with a large force with a view to 
rescue Gordon from his perilous position, but 
before anything conld be done Khartoum fell 
imd Gordon was slain. The general failure in 
Egypt and the Soudan of the British militory 
operations did more than any one thing to 
break down the Gladstone ministry, and foroe 
it to give place to the Conseryatiye government 



of Lord Salisbury. Since then the geneml con- 
dition of Egypt remains substaotiaUy uu- 
changed. 

BABIfT JEWISH MABBIAaS 0EBBM0NI18. 

«T.,i ^ ^^^ Labbabbb Stbbbt. Ohxoago. 

Will Oar Cariosity Shop describe the marriage 
ceremony of the Jews in Bible times and tell us 
where each desoriptioa can be found? 

MB8. M. G. Yoqmu, ' 

J.fuiocr.«The Bible covers such a period of 
time and chronicles so many political, relig- 
ious, and social changes, that we are prepared 
for divergences leading to wide differences in 
so important a matter as that of marriaga In 
general, we glean from the sacred writings that 
the parents took charge of the preliminaiy 
negotiations. The young people appeared rather 
in the light of children. In ttiis particular 
there is no substantial difference between the 
ancient Jews and the modern Mahometans. " 
There are some notable instances* in the Old 
Testament of the bridegroom choosing his 
bride; but so far as is recalled there is no case ^ 
mentioned wherein the young lady herself 
seems to have been first consulted. In Gene- 
sis, ^iv„ at the fifty-eighth verse, there is 
the case of Rebekah recorded, but her 
elders were first approached. In this 
instance the bride was sent for through a 
trusted servant From such and other refer- ~ 
ences in the Bible we may properly infer that 
the duty of choosing a wife was sometimes 
committed to some mutual or other friend. 
When the bride had been chosen, then followed 
the espousal, or betrothal, a contract made with 
great solemnity, and accompanied with prelents 
to the bride. There was usnaily a feast, and 
sometimes a ring was used. Sometimes, as in 
Rebekah's experience, there was an interval of 
ten days between the time of the betrothal and 
the departure for the hoose of the husband. In 
later Bible times the period between the be- 
trothal and marriage was a year for virgins 
and a month for widowa The bride remained 
with her friends during this time, and she and 
the groom-elect were compelled to communicate 
with one another through some one who is 
spoken of in St John, third chapter and twenty* 
ninth verse, as *^e fnend of the bridegroom." 
The bride from the hour of espousal was re- 
garded as the wife of tne groom-elect. The 
marriage ceremony then cama The chief point 
was the removal of the bride from hor 
ancestral home to the house of her husband 
or tLat of the bridegroom's father. The 
bridegroom was ^^decked (Isaiah Ix; 10) with a 
garland," and he wore a festive dress, and on 
his head was a nuptial turban. The bride was 
robed in white and sometimes (Psalms xiv.) 
embroidered with gold thread, and she mm 
often adorned (Isaiah Ixi ; 10) with jewels. The 
hoar haying arrived when the bridegroom was 
to go to the house of the bride and bring her to 
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Ms own borne, be sets out attended by friends. 
Tbe time is generslly late in the evening. The 
groom is preceded by masioians and persons 
oarrying torches. He then takes the bride to 
hii own house whero a feast is prepared to 
which his friends are invited (Oenesis xxiT., 
Xat&sw xxiL, Lolce xiT.)« aod tiie festivities 
sreoontiDued sometimes (Judges xiv.) seren 
days, and sometimes even to fourteen dayai It 
was not uQOommoD, where the family were 
wealthy, for them to furnish the guests with 
robes (Matthew xxii). We learn (from Judges 
xiT.)tbat theweddiDg feasts were enliTened 
with stories, riddles, eta The bride is still 
completely yelled, so that it is no wonder 
Jacob was decelTed (Genesis xxix.), and she re- 
mains reiled until the public ceremonies dose. 



THB PBOPLB or BBkZJJ*, 

YAlfKTOK, S. D. 
Describe the people of BraiU; their manners, 
enstoms. and laoffuase used. Alto mention the 
principal industries of the country. 

SUBSOBIBSB. 

Afiswer, — The twenty proTinces of Brasil 
contain, according to recent reports, 12,922,- 
000 peopla Of this population* one. twelfth 
reside in thirteen cities. Bio de Janeiro was 
giTsn in 1885 a population of 357.332, Bahia 
140,000, and Peruambuco 130,00a The pnre 
whites comprise something like 35 per cent of 
the total population ; 25 per cent or so are full 
negroes; 35 uer cent are mulattoes, or de- 
scendants of whites and negroes, In- 
dians and negroes, and progressiyely 
white persons; while the remainder are 
aboriginal Indiana In the northern provinces 
the Indians are most numerous, and in Bio de 
Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambnco, and Minas the 
negroes are to be f oimd in gpreater numbers. 
The Europeans and their white descendants 
live m the seaport towns and the adjacent 
provinoee. When the complete emancipation 
jtot went into force reoentlv, there 
were 900,000 slaves m the empire. 
The greater part of the Europeans in 
Brazil are those from the Latm races, chiefly 
the Portuguese and tSpanisb. The educated 
classes are ceremonlons, proud, snave, and 
hospitable. The national character is summed 
up in the words mildness and generosity, with 
a strong flavor of the vindictive. In Bio de 
Janeiro, as in every other political or com- 
meruial capital of the world, the European 
flMlnons prevail, and the same is true of the 
otheif seaports of Brasil But among the com- 
mon people, and away from these centers of 
population, the Brazilian of to-day has not 
materially changed during the past half cent- 
ury: he wears the same kind of clothes that 
were wore in his grandfather*s day; his sports 
aope similar; chicken flghts are patronized by 
clergy and Uity alike. A recent traveler to 
Brazil remarks: **The Brazilian takes a walk 



in the plaza with his family after dinner and 
retires early, if he does not go to the club or 
gaming tabla The peonle are inveterate gamp- 
biers. There is no m<Mre disgrace attached 
to attendance upon the faro-taoie or the rou*- 
lette board than attends stock gambling in 
New York. He calls upon the Holy Mother 
when he tosses his chips upon the cards, 
and says an *Av« Maria' when he wins a stake. 
At every religious festival the cathedrals and 
churches are surrounded by gambling booths, 
and the priests always go to the cock flghts 
after high mass on Sunday. Seme of them 
breed game chickens and carry them to the pit 
under tbeir priestly robes.** The women of 
Brazil enjoy much more freedom than formerly. 
The social restrictions are passing away. It was 
once a serious offense for a gentleman to bow 
to a lady acquaintance or address her, except 
ih the presence of some male relative, and eren 
now no gentleman will be received at a houss in 
the absence of the father or husband of the 
lady. The Portuguese language is that most 
generally used by the Suropeans, and a mixture 
of that with tne native is common in the 
provinces away from the large cities and sea- 
coast The principal exports of Brazil are cof- 
fee, sugar, cotton, India-rabber, tobacco, and 
hides. These exports come mainly to the 
United States and Great Britain. In the matter 
of strictly domestic products it may be ob- 
served that there are large mining industries, 
tanning and hide working, collecting and pol- 
ishing precious stones, salt working, and sim- 
ilar enterprises. 

THB HAWAHAN ISIiANDBBA 

Stueoeon BaTi Wis. 
Would like as extends 1 a history as possible of 
the Sandwich Islands, the inhabitants, their cus- 
toms, ancient and modern traditions, what race 
they belong to, what language they speak, etc. 

AMEBICAN. 

Answer. ^The ItiBt censna of the inhabitants 
of the Hawaiian Islands, taken on Dea 27, 
1884, gave the entire population at 80,578, 
divided as follows: Forty thousand and four- 
teen natives, 4,218 half-castes, 2,170 bom of 
foreign parents, 17,939 Chinese, and 12,237 
foreigners. The natives belong to the Malayo- 
Polynesian race, and are closely related to the 
famous M toris of New Zealand; and these two 
peoples, although so widely separated, are able 
to understand eaob other's language. The* 
Hawalians are among the finest races, pliiy* 
sically, in the Pacific; their sain is red* 
dish-brown, their hair is blade, etraight 
or wavy; they have thin beards, broad faces, 
noses rather flattened, thick lips, and their 
chief men are noted for their height The de- 
orease in the native race is well known. The 
most reliable recent authorities state that two 
out of three of the native women with natrtv 
husbands are childless, whUe marriages be- 
tween native women and either Americana or 
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GhineM are fmltfuL The natire mea are 
greatly in exoeas of the women. Mothers gen- 
erally hare little materoal instinoi The de- 
crease in the nvmber ef the natiTds doriog the 
past seTenty-fiTe years has been Tory great; an 
UiQstrAtion of this is found in the fact that 
between 1878 and 1884 the nvmber of natiyes 
decreased 4,084 In their sayage state tne 
natiyes were yery loose in their morals. Be- 
sides being cannibals, it was not uncommon 
for men to lire with sereral wires, and women 
toliye with sereral husbands. So low were 
they that female nrtue was an unknewa thing, 
and there is no natiye word for it A great 
change has been brought aoout by the work of 
the missionaries, and the introduotica of Ohris- 
tiaB oirilization Howeyer, many diseases inci- 
dent to the presence of foreigners among them 
haye been and are said to be the causes of the 
decrease in the number ef the natiyes. This is 
true in part only. The Sandwich Islanders 
furnish merely another illnstratien of races 
and nations disappearing from the face of the 
earth. The Hawaiians are naturally a good- 
tempered, light-hearted people, who loye pleas- 
uie They have many games and sports, and 
haye a passion for horseflesh. They are famous 
swimmers, and their exploits in the surf are 
household words. The dwellings ef the com- 
mon people are usually made of wood or are 
huts thatched with grass. The food of the 
masses is composed chiefly of flsh and pork, 
and bananas, sweet potatoes, yams, bread fruit, 
and the oocoanut, while the exports are pi-inci- 
pally s agar, rice, skins, wool, molasses, etc 
The people are happy and lodustrious. For an 
account of the Leper Tiilase in the Sandwich 
Islands see Our Curiosity Shop book for 1888, 
and fer the political history of the people see 
Oar Curiosity Shop boek for 1886. 

OAPTHNJOHN SMITH. 

Thobnton. Ind, 
Will Oar Cnrlosity Shop giro an acoonnt of 
Captaiu John Smith, of the early Colonial times? 
Cboh. D. D^yis. 
Annoer.— This famous early explorer and 
colonist of Tirginia was born in 1579 or 1580^ 
in Lincolnshire, England, the son of a well-to-do 
tenant farmer. His parents died whea he was 
a mere lad, and left him with means at his dis- 
posal sufficient to fellow his own inclinations. 
He early showed his spirit and lore of adren- 
tnre. From 1596 to 1604 he trayeledin 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. During this period 
he served in the armies of France, Holland, 
and Ensrland, and performed prodigies of ralor 
in many places. He was taXen a prisoner by 
the Turks, and went to Constantinople to be 
■old or ransomed, but waa sared by a lady who 
had fallen in loye with him; but her devotion 
only brought him into more and greater 
difficulties, and he was led t(f kill his 
tormentor, who was the brother of his 



lady-loTC, and escape to Hungary and 
Austria, and returned to England after an 
absence of years It was at this period that the 
excitement of colonial enterprise and adTenture 
was high in England. He entered into the 
Tirginian project with all the enthusiasm of hit 
nature, and was associated with Bartholomew 
Oosnold and others, and was one of the found- 
ers of the London Company of South Virginia^ 
the other company being the Western Company 
for North Yirginia. The Baleigh colonies had 
been a failure, chiefly because there was no 
suitable harbor on the coast or islands. The 
first object of th« three ships that went with 
Smith was to find a place that would afford 
ample refuge and safety in all seasons and 
weather. The voyagers went by way of the 
West Indies. On tue voyage Smith narrowly 
escaped being hanged on the charge o' conspir- 
acy, and, although afterward the lives ef the 
men who had tried to hang him were at his 
mercy, be saved them. The explorers found 
the James Biver, and fixed the site for their 
colony. The first president of the council was 
£. M. Wingfield, and the settlement was called 
James Town. Smith was finally released 
from duress after thirteen weeks* 
restraint, and Wingfield was compelled to 
pay him £200 as damages. . The colonists were 
badly in need of food, and Smith went m search 
of it, with nine men and a barga It was on 
this trip that he was captured through the diso- 
bedience of some of the m9n with him. For 
weeks he was a captive of a brother of the 
Chief Powhatan. It was finally decreed that h» 
shonld be killed, and he would have been but 
for the intercession of Pocahontas, the daughter 
of the Indian ohiefl This story of Smith and 
Pocahontas waa accepted generally without 
question until 1866, when it was openly de- 
nied by Dr. Charles Deane, of Cambridge, 
Mass. But it is still believed by many, and it 
seems to have been generally received in the 
lifetime of this remarkable man. Smith be- 
came the head of the colony, and his most bit- 
ter enemies would have perished if it had not 
been fer his efforts in their behalf to keep the 
colony from starvation and annihilation. He 
remained in Tirginia for some threa years, re- 
turning to England in 1609. The remainder 
of his life was spent in exploring Canada and 
New England, from 1610 to 1617, aad then in 
writing an account of his life and advenUirea 
He lived until June 21, 1631, when he passed 
away, and was buried in St Sepulchre's Church, 
London. 

FIBST USB OF OOlSmumXTk L XOXBT. 

Tbbbb Hautb, Ind. 

Oive a brief account of the first money made and 
circulated by the United States. H. Wabbbn. 

Anawer.-^Tht colonies had long been famidar 
with the practice of issuing paper money or 
bills of credit. When, therefore, the serious 
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trouble begin brewing between the Ooloniee and 
the mother oonntry it wae nfttnr d that thare 
•hoQld be a strong feeling in farorof the old 
plan. New York eeems to haye been the first 
colony to make a more in the waj of issaing a 
Oontinental paper onrrenor, «otion to that end 
hanngbeen taken early in 177& Among 
ttiose who early adrooated an issue of paper 
money by Congress, instead of by the oolonies, 
was Oouremeur Morris, who sent a report on 
the subject to Philadelphia, where the Congress 
was then in session. A oommittee to whom the 
subject had been referred reported in f aror of 
the plan *that the Continental Ooagress should 
strike the whole sum and apportionate the 
sereral shares to the different Colonies.** With 
all the speed possible, the need of 
money was so great that, to buy pow- 
der for the Continental army. Congress re- 
solTed to borrow £tt,000 for the defense of 
America, pledging the faith of the Golenies for 
repayment In Tiew of these facts, it should 
be remembered that two kinds of money had 
been used in the Colonies. PenneylTania had 
adopted the improTOd method which was to 
limit a certain amoant of paper for a giren 
time, say ten years, at the expiratien of which 
period it was all redeemed. The other kind of 
paper was issued by a Colony, upon the pledge 
of certain taxee, which were considered suffi- 
eient to redeem it within a specified tunci This 
method had longer been employed by the Col- 
onies. In fact, nowhere but in Pennsylyania 
liad the issue of paper money been satisfactory. 
On the subject of the first isau ) here is what 
Frofessor Bolles says: **The bill passed by 
Congress, authorizing the first issue of bills of 
credit, certainly encountered the opposition of 
Vranklin, for he wrote to Samuel Cooper that 
he took ail the pains ha could in Congress to 
preyent their depreciation, by proposing that 
the bUls should bear interest • « « How- 
oyer dirergent were the yiews of the 
delegatee upon the question of issu- 
ing paper money or the mode of issuing 
it. Congress decided near the end of June (June 
22, 1775) to issue bills or credit not ezoeediag 
two million Spanish milled dollars, pledging the 
faith of the confederated Colonies for their re- 
demption. This plan was recommended by the 
committee of the New York Assembly, and it 
receiyed the. support of the delegatee who rep- 
resented that Colony in Congress. The next 
day some minor matters respecting the bills 
were settled, and a committee, consistmg of 
John Adams, John Bntledge, James Duane, 
Benjamin Franklin, and James Wilson, were 
appointed to engrave the plate, procure the 
paper, and arrange for printing the notea'* 
Tranklitt was more familiar with this work than 
any other member, as he had printed paper 
money for the Colony of New Jersey and deyised 
the first copper.plate press for printing the 



bills. The first Continental bills were of sey- 
eral denominations, from one to twenty dollars, 
and in form as follows: 

Continental Currency. 
No. Dollars. 

This bill entitles the bearer to receive • 



Spanish milled dollara, or the value thereof in 
gold or Bilv«r. aecordioff to the resolntiont of 
Congress, held at Philadelphia, on the 10th day 
of May. A. D. 1778. 

nW TBAB'S OnBTOM& 

DWIOOT, HI. 
When did the observance of New Tear's Day 
and New Tear's Eve begin, and what were tl^ 
early customs or ways of celebratinff the day? 

CONBTANT BIADEB. 

iineierr.— The observance of New Tear's Day 
as a feetiyal may be traoed back certainly to the 
time of ICoees, and there is reason to believe 
that even tiien its celebration was no new cua- 
tom. In the regulations prescribed in the Bible 
(Leviticus zxiiL, 24, and Numbers xxix., 1), we 
discover that a holiday called the Feast of 
Trumpets was enjoined on the first of Tisri 
(October), which was the New Tear*s Day of the 
civil year, the month which commenced the 
Sabbatical year and the year of jubilee among 
the Hebrews. The celebration of the com* 
mencement of the year was a common custom 
among the Romans as early as the beginning of 
the Christian era, and, as inferred from the 
Old Testament allusiens referred to, we may 
readily/ conclude that such ceremonies as 
marked the day were not then first introduced 
among the Latina We read of proceasions with 
the celebrants attired in suitable white festal 
robee, the giving and receiving of gifts, the 
giving and receiving of visits, and the feasts 
that were held even in the remote corners of 
the g eat empire in the obeervanoe of the open- 
ing of anotber year. These festivitiee of the 
heathen world at this season no doubt exer- 
cised an infiuence on the Christian church ia 
the commemoration of Christmas-tide a short 
time previous. It is impossible to trace the 
first observance of the New Yetr's celebrations 
in Oreat Britain, as they go back until the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary. With 
these celebrations came in the obeervance of 
the night before, the speeding of the departing 
and the welcomiag of the coming guest In 
some sections they observed the new year for 
twelve days, and there were rounds of festivi- 
tiee that might sometimes have been omitted 
and civilizatioE would not have been delayed. 
The jollity lasted until the old New Year. 
Among some in Great Britain it was customary 
to pour out libations that were for the bene- 
fit of the revelers just before midnight, and 
then for the celebrants to form tnemaelvet into 
companies and the small hours would witness 
many a visit and many a song and story. This 
was especially true of those residing in vil- 
lages and towns. It used to be thought a sign 
of good or bad fortune according as a white or 
dark person happened to be the first visitor 
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•B New 7«ar'» Bay. Probably nowhere else 
WM New Year's more thoroughly eaj^yed than 
in North Britain, the Scotoh oelebrdtiog it in no 
half-way style, bat, as they did and do erery- 
thing else, with a complete whole- heartedness 
nerer to be misunderstood. In Scotland the 
last day of the year is oalled Hogmanay. In 
time it came about that the dying of the old 
and the birth of the new year were generally 
obsenred in a less demonstratiye manner. 
There were fewer and fewer of the rollioklng 
Mts and actors and more and more of the qnieter 
celebrations around the friendly hearth. Thbn 
tbo custom gzdw among pious people to hold 
Mligious or ^^watoh*' serrioes at midaight in the 
ohurches. Now and then some communities and 
some persons in certain localities continue to 
ring the bells or Are cannon, or to baye some 
similar demonstration. 

TSB 11I00I.AITAN& 

Lass Cbtstal. Minn. 

What was the doctrine of the Nicoiaitans, how 
Bumerons were they, and what became of them? 
Adam Bkayxb. 

AtMtoer.— The Nicoiaitans are twice men- 
tioned in the New Testament, and then only in 
the book of the Rerelation, in the second chap- 
ter. No exact information is to be had as to the 
origin of the sect, and there have existed wide 
differepces ef opinions as to its founder. Some 
hare thought it owed its existence to Nicolas, 
mentioned in the Acts, sixth chapter, who was 
one of the first deacons of the primitiye church. 
Others again trace the name to the meaning of 
the word Nicalas in the Greek, which being 
translated is ''Yicter of the people,'' and Balaam 
"devourer of the people," and it is concluded 
that the two meant religious misleaders of the 
people; both are mentioned in the same rersee 
of the second chapter of IteTelatien, and their 
work is thus shown to be related 
without beins; necessarily identical in every re- 
spect The fathers of the Christian 
church did not agree as to the origin and 
originator of the sect of the Nicoiaitans, Irennus, 
who is the first to mention it, tracing i% to 
Nioolas, Willie Epiphanius, TertuUian, Hilary, 
and Gregory of Nyssa tell a wholly different 
story. Epiphanius, who is not always aoourate, 
says that all the Gnostics derired their origin 
from Nicolas; and other equally absurd state- 
ments appear in some of the writings of early 
Christian authors The fact seams to be that 
the Nicoiaitans as a seot grew up in some way 
and from some beginning which we can only 
conjecture. This much is known, howeyer, 
that the second chapter of Beyelation furnishes, 
with what we learn from other reliable sources, 
some idea of the dangers which threatened the 
early Christians by the rapid extension of tha 
ohurch to Hebrews and Gentiles alika Society 
in the heathen Boman world was unutterably 
debasod. The indescvibably low practices of 



the Gentiles had loftg baea sapping tha 
foundations of the empire of the nut- 
yerssk The sacrifices to idols was ons 
of these, but only a small pari Soma 
of tha ignorant, crafty, and yUe had sought 
to haye introduced into the meetings of the early 
Christians many of the impurities of the heathen 
feasti. The holy kiss became a repro tch. The 
fraternal greeting grew to be a by- word. The 
festiyals of the church took on more and mora 
the character of the bacchanalian orgies of tiie 
pagans. Gluttony was present at some of the 
sacred feasts. And the almost unthinkable in- 
decencies aod foulness of heatiienism threat- 
ened the yery life of the ohurch. No picture of 
the utter abandon of the pagan world could do 
^e subject justica Hence the strong language 
of the Scriptura The danger that lurked in 
these practices under the name of religion 
could not be too yigorously set forth, especially 
when there were teachers abroad who gaye 
countenance to such debasing customs by what 
was construed as diyine approval of them, ju^t 
as the Endowment House of the Mormons ia 
made to sanction the foul practices of the 
''sainta" The inspired writer is so pronounced 
on the subject that it seems there was hope for 
a church, no matter how weak and wanting m 
faith, that hated the deeds of the Nicoiaitans. 
Nothing appears to show the number or 
strength of t^e l^ioolaitana 

JOHH a. WUiTl'UBB. 

Db Mottb. Ind. 
Would Our Curiosity Shoo give a bioeraphical 
sketch of John G. Whlttier? 

STHIB FAIBOHILDi. 

Answer,^^ ohn Greenieaf Whittier is one of 
the purest and swettest of the world's pootft 
Like so many of the gifted singers, he was 
born in the country, and from earliest child^ 
hood was an intimate of Nature; but his 
sympathy with the suffering, his championship 
of the distressed and down -trodden, his deep 
religious spirit, and the uniformly high patri- 
otism that peryades all his writings, are without 
a superior in modern literatora The passing 
eyent often forms the text of the gentle, fearr 
less singer's yerse, and wh'ereyer pitched the 
key Is pure and unmistakable; it is always 
for humanity. The simplicity and the purity 
of his life are proyerbiaL Born at Hayerhill, 
Mass., Dea 17, 1807, the farmer's boy 
worked some also at the shoemaker's benoh« 
and secured the adyantages of the academy 
of his natiye place, and at the age of 22 became 
the editor of a journal oalled the American 
Manufacturer^ at Boston, and m 1830 he was 
made editor of the Nexe England Weekly Seview 
at Hartford. In 1832 he returned to Hayerhill 
to edit the Oattetie^ of that place, and iook after 
farm matters. In 1835-36 he was elaoted and 
serye4 as a member of the Massachusetts Leg* 
islature. By this time he had beoome dee{dy 
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interMted in the qaestion of Blavery. His wm 
neyer a nature to see wroDg done to human 
kind witixoat lifting np his roica against it In 
1835 he faced a mob in Concord, in company 
with a British abolitionist orator, George 
Thompson (an account of which is gifen in Oar 
Cariosity Shop Book in 1885). He was chosan 
one of the secretaries of the American Anti- 
BlaTery Society, and for several years lired in 
Philadelphia and edited the F$Hn»y-vania Free- 
man, an anti-elaTery joarnal, whose office was 
sacked and burned by a mob in the City of 
Brotherly Loye, and during his residence 
there the great PennsyWania Hall pro- 
slavery infamy occurred (an account of which 
is published in Our Cariosity Shop for the year 
1887.) In the year 184U he returned to New 
England, removing to Amesbury, Mass., where 
he has since resided. In 1847 he became cor- 
responding editor of the National Era, a prom- 
inent anti-slayery Journal published in Wash- 
ington, in which Mrs. Stowe's world-famous 
^'Unde Tom's Cabin" was first published. 
Whittier has been untiring with his pen. His 
works show the range of his genias, but ever 
the theme is humanity and the note is ever 
freedom. Some of his better known works 
are: **Mogg Megone'* (1836)« the *'Bridal of 
Pennaoook" (1848), "In War Time" (1863), 
"Snow Bound" (1866). •Tbe Tent on the 
Beao^" (1867), et& He was neyer married. 
His birthdays hare of late years been beauti- 
fvlly oelebratod throughout the United States, 
and the magnificent old man has liyed to see a 
grateful humanity shower benedictions upon 
him for his generous service for the race. 

THB yjLLLEX 07 HDCNOIC 

MiNDEN. Neb. 
Would like an account ef the Valley of Hinnom 
n Palestine. J. M. Davis. 

AnttOtfT.— The Yaliey of Hinaom, also oalLsd 
the valley ef the son or children of Hinnom, is 
% deep and narrow ravine, with steep, rocky 
sides, on the south and west of the City of Jeru- 
salem. It separates Mount Z ion to the north 
from the ''Hill of Evil Counsel" and the sloping 
rocky plateau of the "plain of Rephaim" to the 
south) The first mention or the name is found 
in the fifteenth chapter of Joshua, where the 
boundary line between the tribes of Judah and 
JSenjamin is described as passing along the bed 
of the ravine from Eo-Bogel tu the top of the 
mountain "that lieth before the valley west- 
ward" at the north end of the plain of Bephaim. 
The valley became infamous because of the 
barbarous rites of Molech and| Chemosh, cele- 
brated there, and introduced by Solomon. (I 
Kings, zi., 7). It was in this valley that Ahaz 
and Manassah made their children "pass 
through the fire," as reoorded in the second 
book of Kings, in the sixteenth chapter, and 
second Chronicles in the twenty-eighth and 
thirty-tbird chapters, as well as in JeramiaX 



seventh chapter. The awful infant sacnfieee to 
the fire gods took place there, and it was called 
Tophei Josiah abolished the worship of 
Moleoh, and to show the utter onoleannoss of 
the valley, it was covered with human bones, 
and the pi ce was thus made ceremoaiaUy un- 
clean. After this it became the common oess- 
pool of the city into which the sewage of Jeru- 
salem was conduoted, to be carried off by the 
waters of the Eedron. The name of the valley 
occurs a number of times in the New Testa- 
ment, evidently to denote the place of torment, 
because of the horrid defilement of Molech or 
the ever-burning funeral pilesi 

TBI UMDEBOBOUND BAILBOAD. 

Savoy. HI. 
Will Our Ouriotity Shop give an account of the 
Undergroand Bailroad? Lois M. LiviuiGKKU). 

Answer. — ihe slavery systemi, prevailing in 
certain States and not in others, attended by 
violence in its most malignant form, could not 
fail to create deep sympathy in non-slave hold- 
ing communities, and a speedy understanding 
among the bondmen that their sufferings 
m servitude had raised up friends to them in 
freedom. Early in the century the States west 
of the Alleghanies began to fill up with a class of 
citizeus that were largely from the New Eng- 
land and old Middle States. The pioneers of 
the South who went West were imbued with the 
belief in the instituuon of slavery, while those 
who came from the Middle and New England 
States were as devoted to the ideas of anti- 
slavery. As time passed an occasional refugee 
wsuld find his way across the Ohio from the 
slave State and seek shelter in some friendly 
homa Among the stones that found their way 
to the cabins of the unfortunate blade 
ace was that of a land of freedom up North, and 
hose in bondage looked tbat way somehow for 
their salvation. The Western Beaerve became 
a sort of land of Canaan to the benighted blacks, 
with its free and freedom-loving settlers de- 
scended from stalvrart Puritan stock and from 
the great-hearted Qaaker& The slave States 
people, as time went by, became more and more 
intolerant Men were driven out of their com- 
munities because they entertained anti-slavery 
views. Even free States did the same, as wit- 
ness Lovejoy in Illinois, who became a martyr 
to his conviction that (}od had created all men 
free and eqnaL The slaves caught the spirit of 
the great debates of the day. The border States 
were for years in a ferment Whenever a slave 
escapsd from his master he fled to the North, 
The first difficulty was in crossing the Ohio. 
The danger was very great for both slave and 
freeman who helped him. The laws were 
stringent Fine and imprisonment awaited 
him who was caught and found guilty of aiding 
slaves to escape. It was found necessary 
for mutual protection that some under- 
standing b3 reached between those who were 
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wiUiof to help fleoioc lUTet. This wm th« 
origin of tho Underxronnd Bulroad. Says 
WilMtt in YdM ''Bite and VaU of Uie SUto 
Powor in Amarioa": **The Undergronnd Bail- 
road waa tha popnlar deaigoation giren to tboae 
Bja(«matio and oo-aperaiiTO eiforta wnieh wera 
aiade by ftbe irianda of (he fiaaing bUto to aid 
him in alnding the pvranit of the tlaTe-huntara 
who were generally on hia track. Thia *inBtitn- 
Hon,' aa it waa familiarly called, played an im- 
portant part in tho great drama of Blavery and 
anti-BlaTarT. By ita timel j and effeotire aid 
thonsands were enabled to eacape from the 
priaon-honae of bondage, and to elude the 
olntohes of meroileaa alare-oatonerB, paraning 
after them with hot haate and often with bitter 
exaBperation. Those who belonged to it, who 
guided and BUBtained ita operationa, bore no 
title, had no written conBtitntioo, and were 
bound by no secret oatba. Generally, though 
net excluairely, tbey were membera of Ohria- 
tian ohnrohea, felt both juatified and con- 
strained by their religioua oonTiotions to ignore 
thoaelawaof the government which forbade 
■uch Bucoor, and the eentimeDt, nfe in both 
ehuroh and atate, that frowned upon this dia- 
regard of what were popularly regarded the 
oompromises of the Oonatitution. The practical 
working of the aiyatem required ^stations* at 
couTonient diatanoea, or, rather, the houaea of 
peraona who held themeelTea in readineaa to re- 
oeiye fugitlTea, singly or in numbers, at any 
hour ef day or night, to feed and ahelter, to 
elothe if neceaaary, and to conceal until they 
oould be dispatched with aafety to aome other 
point along the route. There were others who 
held themaelTea in like readiness to take them 
bypriyate or public couTejranoeu If by the 
former mode, they generally went in the niffht, 
by auch routea and with such disgnises xs gave 
beat warrant againat detection, either by the 
BlaTe-oatoherB or their many sympathizers 
scattered far too tnickly eyen in the free Btatesi 
To carry forward tlieae operations, howerer, 
manifestly required calm and heroic courage, 
patience and peraeyerance, wise calculation and 
ahrewd forethorght, and no small amount of 
money. And it happened that there were many 
willing to make generous contributions of their 
means who were unwilling to perform the labor, 
riak of danger, or compromise tbemselres by 
Joining personally in aaeryice the popular 
yoioe condemned. When the wide extent of 
territory embraced by the Middle Htates 
and aU the Weetem States east of the 
Mississippi is borne in mind, and it ia 
remembered that the whole was dotted 
with these ^stationB* and coyered with a net- 
work of imaginary routes, not found, indeed, in 
the railway guides or on the railway mapa: 
that eacb station had itB braye and faithful 
men and women oyer on the alert to aeek out 
and Buocor the coming fugitive, and equally in- 



tent on deceiving and thwarting uia pursuers; 
that there were always trusty and courageous 
conductora waiting, like the ^inutemen* of tho 
Bevolution. to take their living and precious 
freighta, often by unfrequented roads, on dark 
andatormy nighta, safely on their way; and 
that ihe numbers actually roBcued were yery 
great, many counting their trophies by hun- 
dreds, some by thonsanda, two men being 
credited with the incredible eatimate of over 
2,500 each — there are matenals from which to 
estimate, approximately, at least, the amount 
of labor performed, of coat and risk incurred 
on the despised and deprecated Undergronnd 
Bailroad, and something of the magnitude of 
the results secured.'* It would be impossibla 
to mention even a few of the great-hearted men 
and women who helped in this work. And for 
a picture druwn from life of this work tha 
reader is reminded of what Mrs. Stowe so ad- 
mirably Beta forth in **Unole Tom*B Oabin.'* 

OVMMK XiBTTIB SXOBBT BOCnTOM. 

BLOOioiiaTON, Ind. 

Would Our Oorlosity Shop tell us ol the char* 
aoter and aim of Oreek Letter Societies in Amer- 
ican colleffee, and give the names of a few of the 
leadinff ones? Subsobzbbb. 

Answer. --jLtk the majority of caaea the objeet 
of the college fratemi^ ia aociability. Many 
make a feature of literary work, and othera are 
prominent in college politica, but the under- 
lying feature of them all is the banding to- 
gether of kindred spint^or mutual helpful- 
neaa and enjoyment In the larger Saatem 
colleges the fraternitiea haye lost many of their 
former oharacteriatica, and so their best devel^ 
opment is found in the institutions of the 
Central and yTeatern Statee, where they are 
doing a yaluable and recognixed work. Alpha 
Delta Phi, Psi Upsilon, and Delta Kappa Bp- 
ailon are among the older Bocieties, while Phi 
Kappa Psi, Beta Tneta Pi, Sigma Obi, and 
Delta Upailon are exponenta of the new school. 

THB BPAMZBH OOLOim& 

WAiiLUiiA, Wash. 

What colonies are wholly or partially nnder 
Spanish rule? J. B. Oltxeb. 

Amwtr. — Spain's colonial possessions in 
America are Guba and Costa Bica; ia Alia, the 
Phillippine Islands, the Sooloo Islands, the 
Caroline and Palaos Islands, and the Marianne 
lalands; and in Africa. Fernando' Po, Annabon, 
Gorisco, Elobey, and San Juan. In the year 
1885 the sovereignty of Spain over the Caroline 
Islands was formally decided by the Pupe, and 
Oreat Britain and Germany accepted it b'pain 
lays claim to a strip of about 500 miles on tha 
west coast of Africa, extending from Cape Bo- 
jador to Cape Blanco, and extending into the 
interior about 150 milea. Also the district of 
Ifni, near Cape Nun, opposite the Canary Isl- 
ands; the islandB off Elobey on the weal 
coast of Africa, and the country on the 
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of the rlYera Maoi and Y&y& In 
reference to the Sooloo Archipelago, let it \3ti 
understoocl that the extent of that under Span- 
ish protection was deflued by the protocol 
■signed at Madrid, March 7, 1885, by repre- 
aentatires of Great Britain, Germany, and Spain, 
«8 including all the islands lying between the 
western extremity of the island of Mindando on 
the one side and the islands of Borneo and 
Aragna on the other, ezcludiog all parts of 
Borneo and the islands witnin three maritime 
leagues of the coast 

BISESTABUSHINO jtat IBI8H GHUBCH. 

Lbxinoton. Neb. 

Tell us about the disestablishment act of 1869 in 
Ireland. £. E. Dabb. 

Anawer.^The Anglican Church ia Ireland, as 
in England now, was maintained preyious to 
the disestab.ishment at state expense. This en- 
dowment had been the occasion of long and 
animated discussions in British politics. When 
the Disraeli mioistry went out by a strong vote 
of the people, the Liberal government came in 
under Gladstone, who speedily took np the sub- 
ject of disendowing the Anglican Church in 
Ireland and of separating cnurch and state 
there as far as possibla On M irch 1, 1869, 
he introduced the bill for "an act to put an end 
to the establishment of the Church of Ireland 
and to make provision in respect to the tem- 
poralities thereof, and in respect to the Boyal 
College of Maynooth," and it was read a first 
timet After an extended aud exciting debate it 
passed, March 24, to a second reading by a Yote 
of 368 to 250. It was provided that while the 
disestablishment was to be complete, still it 
was not to beoome thoroughly operative 
untU Jan. 1, 1871, %t wnich date 
the ecclesiastical courts were to cease, the 
ecclesiastical laws were to have no furthir force, 
effect, or authority, tne bishops were to be no 
longer peers in Parliament, and all the ecclesi- 
astioal corporations oonnected with the State 
church as sucu in the country were to be dis- 
solved, llie Gladstone government h id to deal 
with a question of considerable importance in 
tne disestablishment, namely, the difference and 
distinction between the public endowments, 
which were estimated at £15,500,000 (about 
^7,500,000), including everything of the 
nature of a State government or rdvenue, which 
were to be returned to the State, and private 
endowments valued at £500,000 (about $2,- 
500,000), which were defined as money con- 
tributed from private sources since 1660 which 
were to be restored to the disestablished ohnrch. 
Several important additional provisions were 
made for compensation to vested interests, in- 
cluding tboae ooniiected with Maynootb College 
and the Presbyterians, who were in receipt of 
what was called the royal gift In regard to 
the clergy in charge of the churches they 
were ^secured during their lifetime pro- 



vided they continued to discharge the duties 
of thair benefice, the amount to which they 
were entiued, deducting the amount they 
might have paid for curates, or the interest 
might, under certain circumstances, be com- 
muted upon application for life annuities. 
There were oommiasloners to be chosen to 
arrange for the closing up of the affairs of the 
disestablishment who were to report to the 
Crown that the objects contemplated by the 
act had all been complied with, and to report 
the surplus available for charitable purposes. 
The Commons bill was passed May 31, 1869, 
by a vote of 361 to 247. On June 1 
Earl Granville introdaced the disestablish- 
ment bill into the House of Lorda It was 
practically the same bill as that introduced into 
Commons It passed to a second reading June 
19 by a majority of thirty-three m a house of 
300 members and about thirty pairs, A most 
determined fight was made against it by a num- 
ber of the Conservative Lords. Some of tne 
amendments made by the upper house were 
rejected or remodelled in form or expression, 
which caused the peers to grow yery indignant, 
and for a time it seemed as though the bill 
might be withdrawn; but a compromise was 
effected in Cabinet council, and the bill was 
adopted in both houses with very little oppo- 
sition, and received the royal assent July 26. 

WHY NAPOLBON WENT TO ST. HELENA. 

CedabyillB, Ean. 

Why was Napoleon the Great banished to St. 
Helena? SamueZj Giqbb. 

AnMoer.— After Waterloo and the dissolution 
of the Grand Army, Nanoleon returned to 
France. The storm oC revolution was already 
gathering; the tide of opposition to him had 
arisen and overflowed France; his sou had been 
passed over by the Chamber of flepresentatives; 
his own services as general had been refused; he 
had endeavored to escape the vigilance of the 
British cruisers that guarded the coast, and he 
finally went on board the Bellerophon and 
surrendered himself to the commander. Captain 
Maitland. The great, fallen leader was in- 
formed that • there were no conditions to be 
made in regard to the surrender of Napoldon, 
but that he should be conveyed to England to 
be received there in sach manner as the Prince 
Regent should deem expedient He had 
written to the Prince Regent from Bochefort 
that he had terminated his career, and said, 
*4ike Themistooles, I oome to seat myself at the 
hearth of tUe British people. I place myself 
under the protection of its laws, which I claim 
from your Highness as the mo9t powerful, the 
most constant, and the most generous of my 
enemiea" The coacurreot testimony of the 
historians of the times is to tha effect that Na- 
poleon^s life was in imminent danger in France. 
Blucher had threatened to execute him, and he 
gave himself up because there was nothing else 
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to da No sn^yer qnestioDB erer faced a ciril- seeks militarj information within or near the 
i2ed nation than tne disposition of Napoleon lines of one belligerent with an intent to com- 
an^ Jefferson Dayia when their public careers mnnicate it to the other: or who in disguise or 
came to an end. In Europe the experiment had by false pretenses seeks to pass throngh the en- 
been tried of banish^ient, or rather restraint to emy's lines with dispatojes. The spy is gen- 
Elba, but that had failed. Europe would never erally punished, on arrest and oooTiction, by 
be at peace: the awful slaughters on the battle- beiufir hanged. The custom during the war of 
fields, by disease, exposure, in all the ghastly the Bevolution with the British was to execute 
forms of war, would not cease unless the cause without delay the spy who was found with the 
were securely, permanently restrained; while proofs of his guilt upon his person. In the 
to hold him beyond the reach of activity in American army the prisoner was always given 
Europe would be 1o imprison him. This was a trial, as in the case of Major John Andre, 
the condition, these were the reasons, that led who was captured in disguise, under a false 
the British government to decide to send him name and pass, within the American 
toSlHolena. For this purpose an act of Par- outposts, and before he reached the British 
liament was passed 'for the better detaining in lines. By the laws of nations the commander 
custody of Napoleon Bonaparte," and another who employs a spy is not personally held ao- 
aot providing for the proper and special gov- countable for so doing, and the person who has 
ernment of the island of St Helena He was acted as a spy is fully freed if before trial and 
detained on the Bellerophon until Aug. 4 and condemnation he has retarned to his own lines, 
then transferred to the Northumberland, and on In a code published by the United States during 
Oct 15 arrived at St Helena, never to leave it the war for the Union it was announced that 
aliya '*the spy is punishable with death by hanginn^ 
' by the neck, whether or not he succeed in ob- 
OOVBENOBS OF DBLAWABB. taiuing the information or in conveying it to 

Will Our Curiosity Shop give a list of^e' Gov- ^^ enemy," and that "if it be discovered an4 

emors of Delaware to the prewntjime?^^^^^ fairly proved that a flag of truce hM been 

Answer.-The following are the names of the abused for surreptitiously obtaining miUtary 

Governors of Delaware from 1789 to the present knowledge, the bearer of the flag thus abusing 

time: his sac^d character is deemed a spy." Under 

Joshna Clayton 1789-96 the laws of war any person convicted of the of- 

D2nieKew!!i\\\\\\\\\\\--::::::::^ fensewm, without regard to sex, be amenabli. 

Bichard Bassett 1798-1801 to the penalty. Under the United States 

DavfdHan^?..!*?*!°f!'^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^**l^^^ statutes it is made an offense punlsfiableby 

Nathaniel Mitchell *. *. '. *. *. *. '. '. * *. *. '. *. '. *. '. *. *. *. *. *. *. '. ! 1 *. 1806-08 death to be convicted as a soy. 

George Truett 1808-11 

».?ll>reV^\\\-::::::::::::::::::;::::::ml:" xh. ,bb,«,om o> ^ citt. 

John Clarke 1817-20 _., ^, ^^ ,. Nobth MADISON, Ohio. 

Jacob Stout (acting) 1820-21 What is meant by the freedom of a city" being^ 

John Collins '. . 1821-22 granted to a person whom a city wishes to honor? 

Caleb Rodney (acting) 1822-23 G.B.N. 

Joseph Hasiett l82»-24 Answer. —In Great Britain the pres entatiou 

&e p^o?X'tir.v;.v.::v.v.:: •.•.•.■.•.:•.•.•;.•.•. ww^ »' ">« '••««d°°> <"■ «>« •"•y »' i>>'"io° *» » p^raon 

David Haszard 1830-33 of distinction is always an interesting ana im- 

of^<^l%omihB::::::::::::::::::::::im.^ i~''»°* ~'^«"»«»»y- The corporation decideB to. 

'WilUam B. Cooper 1840-44 oonfor the freedom of the oity upon ■oineemi- 

jo'S,XMlafu«ini):;::::::::"v.:::::::llJtS »«"tp«"»°»K* The parchment uasmaushp. 

William Temple 1846-46 ^n which are written the name and titles of the 

William H^Ross 1851^5 P^^^n it is to be given to, and it guarantees t^. 

Peter P. Oansey.*.*.' *.*'/.'.' 1*.'.'.'.'. *.!*.'.'.*!*//.*'. l865-fi9 ^*^® holder and his descendants forever the 

William Burton*. 1859-63 right to live and trade within the city prescribed 

William Cannon 1863-66 i.„ ux ni««»««*- ,•« *k« —^ * o- u 

Gove Saulsbury I... 1865-69 ^^ ^^ Clements m the west, Bishops- 
James Ponder ' 1869-76 gate in the east, PentonvlUe in the 

JohS w.^Hau"."!::::::.:;:::::::::::::::.-.-!!?^ "•"^'^ *»* »"» »•'<>«» «>' ^e Thame* 

Charles C. Stockley i88»-87 in the South, without having to pay a tax on the 

Benjamin T. Biggs 1887--91 goods as they are brought through the gates; it 

exempts him from naval and military service, 

THE SPY IN TIME OF ^^^ ^^ and toUs and duties throughout the Umted 

What are the rules of war in regard to spie's? Kingdom; it insures his children the care of 

Tl^^Ult^itlJtellolVpiV ^"^ *^* ^****^ ^^"^ ^^ ^^*^ Chamberlain, who, in case they are left 

Chables MoDONAiiD. Orphans, takes charge of their property and ad- 

An9wer.—k spy is described as a person who ministers it in their int^est until they arrive at 

in time of war, whether public or local, surrep- years of maturity. The parchment bears the- 

titiously and in disguise^ by false pretenses, seal and signature of the Lord Mayor and 
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Chamberlain, is generclly ornamented with 
ribbon, and is always inclosed in a 
long, thin gold box. The corporation, 
haying decided to confer the parob- 
ment upon some dietiogaished person, be 
who is thos to be honored is informed of that 
fact bj the Oitj Chamberlain, and a date is 
aeoordingly set for the eveat The guest, or 
freeman, is met by the Mayor and Councilors 
in the hall set apart for the porpose, and then 
the Chamberlain informs the gnest the intention 
of the city with reference to himself, and an 
address is made eulogistic of the recipient of 
the honor. Then the distioguiehed person 
signs bis name in the Cleric's book, and fliis 
official and the Chamberhiin then sign their 
names beneath, becoming guarantors thereby 
for his acts as a free citizen. After some other 
less important ceremonies the recipient is 
greeted by the Mayor and other officials, and 
the gold box is given him to be kept as an heir- 
loom for generations to coma Among those to 
whom the freedom of the cily of London has 
been giyen haye been General Bluoher, Presi- 
dent Orant, the Czar of Russia, M. Thiers, the 
8hah of Persia, and the Sultan of Turkey. 

VAMMB OV BOMB OmXS. 
_ _ BiDOSWAT. N. Y. 

Will Our Ooriosltj Shop glye the nam«a of Bome 
of oar cities: as New York, '*the Empire City"? 

Bmadmr. 

Anawen—Theit is hardly a city in the United 
States that has not a nickname. Among these the 
following are the best known : 

Baltimore— Monumental City. 

Boston— Hub of the Uniyerse. 

Brooklyn— City of Ohurehe^ 

Chicago— Garden City. 

Cincinnati— Porkopolis. 

Cleyeland— Forest City. 

Detroit- City of the Straits. 

Milwaukee— Cream City. 

Madison— Four-Lake City. 

New Hayen— Elm City. 

New Orleans— Crescent City. 

New York— Empire City— Gotham. 

Philadelphia— City of Brotherly Loye. 

Pittsburg— Smoky City. 

Salt Lake City— City of the Saints. 

San Francisco — Golden Gate. 

Springfield, Hi.— Flower City. 

Washington— City of Magnificent Distances. 

OBNBSAL TATIiOB^B ABttT OF OCCUPATION. 

Linden, Ind. 

Why was General Zachary Taylor's **Army of 
Occupation" so called? A. 8. FbaIiBY. 

Answer. —Dnring the administratioa of Jack- 
son, Van Buren, and Harrison and Tyler, the 
Texas question proyed to be one of the most 
exciting political subjects before the Congress 
and people of the United States. When Polk 
was inaugurated the annexation of the Republic 
of Texas was an important issua The aanexa- 
ftioii of Texas was decided upon by Congress, 
and on July 4, 1845, the Texas Legislature 



ratified the act of annexation and the repnblio 
founded by Sam Houston became a State of 
this Uoion. This resulted in the withdrawal 
from Washington of the Mexican Minister. The 
hostile attitude of Mexico toward tha United 
Slates on aoooant of the annexation was well 
understood in this country, and especially did 
Texas appreciate the difficulties and dangers of 
Its position. The Texas authorities at onoe 
urged President Polk to send to the Lone Star 
State troops for their protection. It was then 
that General Zachary Taylor was ordered to 
proceed to Texas and occupy it against Mexican 
inyasion, hence the designation of his forces as 
the **army of occupation." 

THB ClilTF-DWSIiLBBS. 

Paw Paw, Mich. 
Will Our Curiosity Shop tell us what is known 
of the Cliff-dwellers? 

MBS. M. y. HUNOBBFOBD. 

Answer. — ^The Mound Builders and the Oaye- 
dwellers and the Cliff-dwellers are three inter- 
esting races that haye formed the subjects of 
Inyestigation and disoussion for years of onr 
leading archieologists. It is belieyed by many 
competent authorities that the Caye men and 
the Cliff men dwelt in the land now embraced 
by portions of Colorado, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and certain northern States of Mexioa 
The architectural fragments that remain sug- 
gest a race or races of men who must haye been 
occupants of the territory long before the Indian 
tribes as we know them came upon the scene. 
These ruins are pueblos, casa grandes, caye- 
houses, and cliff- houses. The cliff-house has 
always been an interesting feature of the an- 
tiquities of the United States. A writer who 
was on the ground, and spoke from actual ob- 
seryatlon, speaks as follows in describing one 
of these cliff-houses: **Oyer 600 feet from the 
bottom of the canon, in a niche in the 
wall, is a fine specimen of oliff dwell- 
ingSb Fiye hundred feet of the ascent 
to this aerial dwelling was comparatiyely easy, 
but 100 feet of almost perpeudicular wall con- 
fronted the party, up which they oould neyer 
haye climbed but for the fact that they found a 
series of steps cut in the face of the rock lead, 
mg up to the ledge upon which the house was 
built This ledge was ten feet wide by twenty 
feet in length, with a yertical space between it 
and the oyerbanging rock of fifteen feet The 
house occupied only half this space, the re- 
mainder haying been used as an esplanade and 
once was inclosed by a balustrade resting on 
abutments built partly upon the sloping face of 
the precipice below. The house was but twelye 
feet high and two-storied. Though the walls 
did not reach up to the rock aboye, it is uncer- 
tain whether it ever had any other roof. The 
ground plan showed a front room of 6 by 9 feet 
in dimensions, in the rear of which were two 
smaller rooms, each measuring 5 by 7 feet 
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The left-hand room projected aloog the oliff 
beyond the front room in the form of an L^ The 
rock of the oliff eerred as the rear wall of the 
honsa The cedar beame npon whioh the npper 
fioor rested bad nearly all dleapp.'ared. The 
door opening upon the esplanade was bac 20 
bj 30 inches in 8iB>, while a window In the 
same story was but 12 inches square. A window 
in the npper story, which commands an ex- 
tended yiew down the eanon, corresponds in 
dimensions and position with the door below. 
The lintels of the window were small, straight 
oedar sticks, laid close together, upon wnich 
the stones rested. Opposite this window was 
another one, opening into a semi-cir- 
oular cistern, foimed by a wall inclos- 
ing the angle formed by the side 
wall of the house against the rook 
and holding about two and a half UOgsheads. 
The bottom of tha reservoir was reached by 
descending on a series of cedar pegs about one 
foot apart, and leading downward from the 
window. The workmanship of the struoturd 
was of a superior order; the perpendiculars 
were true ones and the angles carefully squared. 
Tbe mortar used was of a grayish- white color, 
very compact and adhesiTe. Some little taste 
was eyinced by the occ i pants of this human 
Bwallows'-nest The front rooms were plas- 
tered smoothly with a tUin layer of firm adoba 
cement, colored a deep maroon, while a wiiite 
band, eight inches wide, had been painted 
around the room at both floor and ceiling; An 
examination of the immediate yicinity re- 
yealed the ruins of half-a-dozen simiUr 
dwellings in the ledges of the cliffs, 
some of them occupyin;; positions the 
inaccessibility of which must ever be a wonder 
when considered as places of resiaence for 
human beingsi'* The abodes of the Oaye men 
were similarly sitaated and eqaally inaccessi- 
bla Indeed, the only difference between them 
seemed to be the improyement made by those 
who built the cliff-houses, and who appear to 
haye made considerable adyancement in many 
thing& We know little or nothing of the 
ancient Caye men and Oliff men except as we 
learn ot them from the ruins they haye left 
The subject has, however, receiyed new interest 
througu the discoveries made during the year 
1889 by the distinguished traveler, Lieateuant 
Frederick Schwatka, who, as Tbm IinxB 
Ocean's special representatiye, yisited the 
Bierre Madre Mountains of Mexico, and there 
found what he believes to be veritable Oava and 
Oliff people in Southwestern Ohihuahua. 
These Oave men and Oliff men described 
by Lieutenant Schwatka belong to 
tbe very wild tribes of Tarahumari In- 
dians. They are described as fleeing from 
any and all white persons like so many quail. 
It is stated that they still worship the sun and 
believe in the return of Montaauma. Their 



houses are in canons, and tbe inhabitants are 
often stark naked, except a pair of rawhide 
sandals s<^ common among the Mexican peons, 
or the traditional flg-leaf fashion of Adam and 
Eve. One place he describes was on the Bacaohio 
Biver. It was a huge cave' in the limestone rock, 
almost overhanging the picturesque stream, 
and the intiabitants had walled up its outward 
face almost to the top, leaving the latter for 
ventilatioa probably, as ram coald not beat in 
over the crest of the butting cliff It haa but 
one door, closed by an old, filthy goathide, into 
which the inhabitants haa to crawl, like the 
Eskimo into tbe iiloos, or snow huts. The 
strength of the dwelling as a place of defense 
is said to have been such that a dozen de- 
termined men inside should have kept away an 
army corps not furnished with artillery. There 
are hundreds of these Oliff-dwellers and Oave- 
dwellers in that territory, but it is remote from 
civilization, and little or nothing had been done 
to study ^em. Lieutenant Schwatka has recently 
returned from again visiting that region, and 
has brought with him a number of these strange 
people. We may exp3Ct soon to learn much 
more of them than our antiquarians have yet 
been able to tell us. 



▲ CHAPTBB OF SOMAN HISTOBT. 

Meabows, WASHiNaTON Gc, Idaho. 

Will Oar Cariosity Shop give a brief history of 
the Boman Senate after the fail of the empire, 
and when and how its power was taken away? 
Wm. L. Batmond. 

Answer.—It has always been difficult for 
historians to write intelligently, and therefore 
definitely, in regard to the history of Bome 
during the centuries immediately succeeding 
tne fall of the empire. The reason for this is 
the absence of the necessary documents from 
which to write a history. Particularly is this 
the case in re;!ard to the Bom n Senate subse- 
quent to the fifth century. Some authorities 
have contended that' the Senate did not pass 
from tbe stage of political action m the middle 
ages; but others, with far better reason, believe 
that afte- the baginniug or middle of the sixth 
century the Senate was only a name, and that 
in point of fact it ceased to exist. The latter 
class of historians hold tbat the body which 
had exercised such an influence and had been 
so powerful at times ceased to exist 
after the year 579 or 580, and 
they point to tbe fact that it is men- 
tioned m no public or other documents, and 
that no doubt it had passed from the scene. In 
the eighth century the words senator and sen- 
atus reappeared, but the fact rem tins that the 
Senate had long ceased to act as a political body, 
and it is believed that the word senator is used 
only to designate a noble and the word senatus 
the nobility. It is further held that, with these 
meanihgs just indicated to the words senator 
and senate, the governing aristocracy or no- 
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bility, who formed a mniiioipftl or corporate 
body, was an altogether differeat organ izatioa 
from the original Senate of Rome, althoogh 
transformed from the original body to a city 
ooonoiL 

HSBBBW mOH PBIESTa 

>2** Kennedy. Chant County, N. Y. • 

agm ^Many high priests are mentioned in the 
BtDife. flbd how long dia they hold their office? 

\^^ O. R. WEATHEBIiY. 

.^Su'^r.—Preyioas to the reign of Solomon 
the of&oeof the high priest waa held for life, 
but that king deposed Abiatharand appointed 
Zadok, beoanse the former had sided with 
Adoni jah, the oldest son of David then liying. 
According to the best aathonties the foUowlng 
is as nearly as possible a correct list of the hi^h 
priests from the time of Aaron to the final over- 
throw of Jemsalem in the supposea years of 
their service: 

No. From Scriotare. From Josephns. B. C. 

1...... Aaron Aaron 1667-1619 

2 Eleazar ^Eleazar..... .I619-li$80 

8 Phinehas. Phineas 1680-1628 

A Abishua Abiezer 1628-1466 

6 Bukki Bukki U66-U09 

6 Uzzi Ozi 1409-1862 

7 Zerahiah 1362-1296 

8 Meraioth 1296-1338 

9 Amariahl 1238-1186 

10 Eli Eli 1186-1126 

11 Ahitub I Ahitub 1126-1085 

12 Ahimelecn or Ahiah..Ahimelech... 1086-1060 

13 Abiathar Abiathar 1060-1012 

14 Zadok 1 Zadoo 1012- 972 

16 Ahimaaz '.Acbimas 972- 956 

16 Azariah I Azarias 966- 917 

17 Amariah II 917- 887 

18 Johanan Joram 887- 884 

19 Issus. 884- 883 

20 Jehoida. Azioramns... 883- 838 

21 Phideas 838- 837 

22 Zechariah Sudeas 837- 809 

23 Azaiiahll Juelus 8i'9- 776 

24 Amariah in Jotham, 776- 742 

26 Urijah.. Urias 742- 730 

26 Azariah III. or 

Ahitub II Nerias 780- 700 

27 Zadok II. Odeas 700- 647 

28 Shallnm or 

Meshnllam Sallumus... 647- 634 

29 Hilkiah Elcias 634- 609 

80 Azariah IV 60v>- 698 

81 Seraiah Sareas 698- 688 

82 Jehozadak or 

Jozadak '. Josedec 688- 640 

83 Jeshua. 540- 600 

84...,..Joiakim 500- 463 

86 Eliashib 466- 406 

86 Joiada 406- 371 

87 Jonathan 371- 339 

88 Jaddna 339- 819 

.89 Onias 1 319- 3<j2 

4D Simon I.... 302-293 

41 Eleazar I.... 293- 260 

42 Manasseh.... 260- 234 

43 Onias II.... 234- 219 

44 Simon II.... 219- 199 

46 OniasIII.... 199-176 

46 Jason 176- 173 

47 Onias IV.... 178- 162 

48 Jacimus 162- 160 

49 Jonathan.... 160- 143 

50 Simon III... 143- 185 

61 Hyrcanus ... 186- 106 

62 Judas 106- 106 

68 Alexander... 105- 78 

84 Hyrcanus ... 78- 41 

66 Antiffonus .. 41- 37 

66 Ananeel 37- 35* 

87 Aristobulus.. 35- .. 

88 Jesus 1 36- 23 



No. From Scripture. From Joseph ns. B. 0. 

69 Simon IV.. 23- 5 

60 Matthias I.. 6- 4 

« Jo«2'^'-{A.D?i.^'t7 

62 Eleazar...... 4- .. 

63 , Jesus II.,.. 4- 6 

64 Annas Ananusl... 7- 21 

64 Ishmaell.... 21- 22 

66 Eleazarlll.. 22- 23 

67 Simon, v.... 23- 25 

68 Gaiaphas JosephI 25- 36 

69 Jonathan I. 86- 37 

70 Theophilus.. 37- 42 

71 Simon VI.... 42- 43 

72 MatthiasII.. 43- 44 

73 Elioneus.... 44- 48 

74 Joseohll.... 48- .. 

75 Ananias Ananias 48- 65 

76 Jonathan II 

77 ; Ishmael n.. 66- 62 

78 Joseph in.. 62- .. 

79 - Ananus n... 62- .. 

80 JesusIII.... 62- 65 

81 Jesus IV... 63- 69 

82 Matthias III 69- 70 

88 Phannias.... 70- .. 

The years, indicated m the right hand column 
above, from Aaron and Eleazar down to Joiada 
are largely conjnctore and in dispate. Daring 
the Hervdian period, and indeed after the 
beginning of this era generally, the high priests 
were the creatures of the kings, who made and 
unmade 'them at wilL The New Testament 
speaks of three high priests, namely, Annas, 
Gaiaphas, and Ananias. Of the last high priest 
Josephus says: *'His name was Phannias; he 
was the son of Samuel, of the village of Aphtha, 
a man not only not of the number of the chief 
priests, but who, suob a mere rustic was he, 
scarcely knew what the high priesthood meant 
Yet did they (tbe ZealotB) drag him reluctant 
from the country, and setting him forth in % 
borrowed character as on the stage, they put 
the sacred vestments on him and instructed him 
how to act'ou the occasion. This shocking im- 
piety, which to them was a subject of merri- 
ment And sport, drew tears from the other 
priests, who beheld from a distance the law 
turned into ridicule, and groaned over the sub- 
vei sion of the sacred honors." 



SENATOB CALVIN S. BEICB. 

Abtou Wia. 

Will Our Curiosity Shop give a sketch of Calvin 
S. Brice. the newly elected Senator from Ohio? 
Ulysses Y. Waite. 

Answer. — Calvin S. Brice, who was recently 
elected to the United States Senate /rom Ohio to 
succeed Senator Payne, whose term expires, 
was born in Putnam County »ept 17, 1 845. 
His father was the Bev. William K Brice, a 
well-known Presbyterian minister, who went to 
Ohio from Maryland, ana preached for many 
years in Northwestern Ohio. His mother was 
Miss Elizabeth Stewart, of Carroll County, and 
was a woman of unusual ability and fine char- 
acter. Senator Brice's early training was 
careful and thorough, and at the age of 13 
he entered the preparatory department of 
Miami University at Oxford. When the re- 
bellion broke out he left his studies, and, al- 
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though Dot yet 16 years of age, he enlisted and 
•erred until the expiration of his term, 
and retomed to the nniversity, and 
in Jnne, 1863, gradoated. He went to 
lima, trhere he tanght in the pablio schools, 
and in the spring of 1864 he recroiced a com- 
pany and re-entered the seryioe as Captain of 
Company E, One Hundred and Eightieth Ohio 
Tolimteer Infantry, and remained in the service 
nntii the end of ibe war. He was promoted 
while in the field to the lientenant colonelcy of 
the regiment for meritorious service, but Lee 
and Johnston laid down iheir arms before he 
mustered in for this offica Senator Bnce re- 
turned to Lima and prepared himself for the 
law, graduating at Ann Arbor, and in 1866 was 
admitted to the bar. In the year 1869-70 he 
became interested in railroad building, and be- 
gan to amass the fortune he is now enjoying. 
H« is Chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee, and is an active political leader and 
successful financier. 

*'BLAOK AMD WHITE ON THE BBIiL-SMOB.*' 

Waukesha, Wis. 

Will Our CurioRity Shop inform me who is the 
author of *'Black and White on the Bell-knob." 
and where it can be had, or when it was first 
printed, and whew? MBS. L. J. R. 

Answer.— The author, who has furnished us 
with a copy of the article, and who desires for 
the present to remain incognito, makes the fol- 
lowing statement of the circumstances under 
which it was written; *'My next-door neighbor 
had a very pretty baby boy, to whom I became 
greatly attached, as he did to me. I think the 
age of the baby was about 20 months or so at 
the time of its death, which shocked me very 
deeply. On my return home I saw the black 
and white ribbons fluttering from the tell-knob 
of the house as I passed. I saw the child in its 
coffin, a small white rose in its hand. I sat 
down to tbe desk and wrote the article and read 
it to my wife, who was very deeply grieved at 
the death of the little one, to wbom she had 
been greatly attached. At her suggestion, al- 
most wish, I was induced to take it to a news- 
paper office and asked its pubhcation, if they 
thought it worthy. It appeared the next morn- 
ing. I was never of the opinion tbat it had auy 
worth, exceT>t as the expression of my own sor- 
row, and although I f r( quently saw it quoted 
in the papers, I failed to see an> merit 
in its composition, until I heard it read by an 
elocutionist on the stage as a prelude to 'little 
Willie, the Collier's Boy.* As the name of the 
little one of our neignbor was 'Willie,* that may 
have caused me to think there was something in 
the composition more than common. That is a 
plain statement of the fact&" 

The following is the ''Black and White on the 
BeUEnob*': 

*'A bunch of black and white ribbons is hang- 
ing from the bell knob— emblems of death 



within the dwelling: "iSomebody's dead there,*' 
remarks a passer-by. "les. it's a child,'* says 
the other, and they pass on in the current of 
the world. It is not their sorrow, and why 
should they weep? But it is somebody's child, 
and inside the dwelling there is weeping; for 
there is the "little one** still in death, and 
sweetly pretty it is. Its pale face, its dosed 
eyes, that, if they could open, you knQW WHg^ 
smile on you, and oh, how serenely, toS; and 
round tne babe the children are clusteroalftd 
wondering why— 4ts cbildren of a larger growth 
have wondered and will oontinue to wonder 
until the secrets of the grave shali be laid 
bare— why has their little relative died? 
Child-like queries are put to the parents. Why 
did God let litUe Willie die? Why conldn*t God 
let him live and stay with us? Ah, why? ^ The 
child asks, but where is the philosopher that 
can answer? Why, indeed I from a home re- 
plete with every comfort; where constant care, 
attention, and every kindness was lavished on 
it; where it \ias, in 'short, an idol worshiped 
with parental love, and wby was it not permit- 
ted to stav?— the little angel of the household. 
Ah why, why? . Its life was the light of the 
home; its death is gloom and darkness. But 
God*s wars are past finding out; for what cares, 
troubles and temptations has the little one es- 
caped? 
**0h, my heart grows as weak as a woman's. 
And the fount of my feelings will flow. 
When I think of the paths steep and stony. 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o'er them — 
Of the tempests of Fate blowing wild. 
Oh, there's nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child I 
They are idols of hearts and of households, 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still keeps in their tresses. 
His glory still gleams in their eyes. 
Oh, those truants from home and for beaTen, 
They have made me more manly and mild; 
And I know, now, how Jesus could liken 
The Kingdom of God to a child." 
*'The pang is to come, the double one, for the 
infant dead must be taken out of the house and 
put into the grave, and the earth shali hide its 
little coffin and all the pretty flowers that kind 
hands had placed within it, and the sweet fresh- 
plucked rose held in the little one*fl hand— that 
too; and ail must be buried, hidden in the 
earth, from whence it sprung. 8uch is the in- 
evitable law. And yet amid all, to those who 
mourn their dead dear one, there is consola- 
tion, for He who gave hath the right to take 

away: 

"Our God to call us homeward. 

His darling Son sent down. 

And now. still more to tempt us there^ 

Has taken up our own." 
^*Af ter all there is a reluctance to remove the 
back and white from the bell-knob, for, al- 
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though it told of death, it told also of the in- 
heritance, by one, of that kingdom made np of 
Buoh as their own little ona** 



of Independence, the colonies they represented; 
their nativites, and professions were as follows: 



EDWABD BEIXAICT. 

No. 1186 Dunning Stbebt, Chioaoo. 

Will Cor Onriosity Shop srire a short sketch of 
Edward Bellamy? An Inquibbb. 

Afuioer.— Edward Bellamy, the author of the 
well-known novel, ''Jjooking Backward," is 39 
years of age. The stock he comes of is good, intel- 
lectually and otherwise; be is a direct descend- 
ant of one of the leading theologians of the rey- 
olutionary period, the Bey. Dr. Joseph Bellamy, 
the Connecticut religious teacher, who was the 
friend of Jonathan Edwards and the instructor 
of Aaron Burr. Mr. Bellamy^s maternal grand- 
father was the Be v. Benjamin Putnam, one of 
the early Baptist ministers at Chicopee Falls, of 
which Massachusetts Tillage the author of 
**Looking Backward*' is a oatire and resident 
Mr. Bellamy studied at Union Goiiege and spent 
a year in further study in Germany, and when 
be came back to the United States he devoted 
iiimself to the study of law and was admitted 
to the bar. In 1871 le was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Jffuening Fost^ 
of New York, and the following ye r 
be became a member of the editorial staff of 
the Springlield Union^ remaining until 1876, 
when he quitted the field of journalism for 
more aistinotively literary Work. Then he made 
a trip to the Sandwich Islands by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama, returning overland from 
California. His first book was *'A Nantucket 
Idyll," which was popular. Another story was 
*^Dr. Heidenholt's Process," which appeared as 
a serial Among his other novels are ^'Miss 
Ludington's Sister," and ^'Bomance of Shay^s 
Bebellion," besides a number of shorter stories 
for the leading magazinea ''Looking Back- 
ward" was published about two years ago, and 
has been very successful 



A FAMOUS EPITAPH. 

Sussex, Waukesha County, Wis. 

Where is the verse to be found, **Thelifeof 
man is like a wintry day?" T. J. P. 

Antwer, — The line is not quite correctly given. 
The entire epitaph is on an innkeeper, and was 
found on a tombstone in Barnwell Eirkyard, 
and is: 

Man's life is like a Winter's Day, 
-Some only Breakfast <fe away; 
Others to Dinner stay and wtefullfed^ 
The eldest man but tups 4b goes to hed» 
Iiarge is his debt who lingers out the day. 
Who «oes the soonest has the least to pay i 
DeeUhU the Waiter^ some few run on Tick, 
ipd some, alasl must pay the bill to Nickt 
Though I<m9d much, I hope long trust is given. 
And truly mean to pay all debts in Heaven. 

XinOlf AUTIBti OP THB SZaNBBS. 
. ,^ ^ Kensington. HI. 

^ "What. were the nationalities of the bigners of 
the Declaration of Independence ? H. L. Clabk. 
Ansujer^—The Signers of the great Declaration 



A. Hampshire. 
Josiah Bartlett.. 

Wm. Whipple.. 
Mat. Thornton.. 

Massachusefs 
John Hancock... 
Samuel Adams.. 

John Adams 

R. Treat Paine.. 
Blbridge Gerry.. 
Jikode Island— 
Stenhen Hopkins 
William EUery.. 

Connecticut" 
Boffer Sherman. 



8. Huntington.. 

Wm. Williams.. 
Oliver Walcott. 

New York— 
William Floyd. 
PhiL Livineston 
Francis Lewis... 
Lewis Morris. . . . 

^ew Jersey— 
Bich'rd Stockton 
J. Witherspoon^ 
F. Hopkinson. .. 

John Hart. 

Abraham Clark.. 

Pennsylvania 
Bobert Morris... 
Benjamin Rush. 
Benj, Franklin.. 
John Morton.... 
George Clirmer.. 
James Smith.... 
George Taylor . . 
James Wilson.. 
Georse Boss . . . 

Vf^iware— 
CsBsar Rodney . 
George Read... 
Thos. McEean. 

Maryland— 
Samuel Chase.. 
William Paca... 
Thomas Stone . 
Charles Carroll. 

Virginia— 
Gecrjre Wythe. 
Rich. Henry Lee 
Thos. Jefferson. 
Benj. Harrison.. 
Thos. Nelson, Jr. 
Francis L. Lee.. 
Carter Braxton. . 

A'. OaroHna— 
William Hooper. 
Joseph Hewes... 
John Penn 

^'. Carolina— 
Ewd. Rutledge.. 
T. Heyward. Jr. 
Thos. Lynch, Jr. 



When and where 
born. 



Amesbury, Mass., 

1729 

Kittery, Me.. 1780. 
Ireland, 1714. 



Quincy. 1737, , 

Boston, 1722 , 

§uincy,1735 , 
oston. 1731 , 

Marblehead. 17U. . 



Scitaate,1707.. 
Newport. 1727.. 



Mass^ 



Profession. 



Physician. 

Sailor. 

Physician. 

Merchant. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant 

Merchant. 
Lawyer. 



Lawyer. 



Newton, 

1721 

Windham. Conn.j 

1781 'Lawyer. 

Lebanon, Ot. 1781. 
Windsor, Ct., 1726. Physician* 



Arth*rMiddleton 

Oeorgiar- 
Button Gwinnett 
Lyman Hall... 
Georse Walton 



Suffolk Co.. 1784.. 

Albany, 1716 

Llandafl. alesl713 
Morrisan , 1726. 

Princeton, 1730.. 

Scotland, 1722 

Philadelphia. 1738. 
Hooewell, 1708.... 
£lizabetht*wn.l726 



En(;land. 1733... 
Byberry, Pa., 17*5. 

Boston, 1706 

Ridley, Pa.. 1724.. 
Philadelphia, 1739 

Ireland, 1720 

Ireland. 1716 , 

Scotland, 1742 

Newcastle,Del.l730 

Dover. Del., 1730 
Maryland. 1733.. 
Pennsylvania, l73i 

Somerset Co., 1741, 
Harford Co., 1740.. 
Charles Co., 1743.. 
Annapolis. 1737.... 

Elizabeth City 1726 
Stratford, 1732... 
Monticello. 3743.. 
City Point. 1740... 

York. 1738 

Stratford. 1734.... 
Newington. 1736.. 



Boston, 1742.... 
Kingston.N. J« 1730 
Virginia. 1741... 



Charleston. 1749... 
St Lukes, 1746.... 
Prince George's 

Parish. 1849 

Ashley River. S.C., 

1843 



England, 1782. 

Connecticut 1726. . 

Frederick CcVa., 

1740 



Farmer. 
Merchant 
Merchant 
Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Minister. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Financier* 

Physician. 

Printer. 

Surveyor. 

Merchant 

Lawyer. 

Iron founder J 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 
Lawyer. 
Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 
Lawyer. 
Lawyer. 
Lawyer. 

Lawyes. 

Lawyer. 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant 

Lawyer, 

Lawyer. 
Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 
Physician. 

Lawyer. 



In several instances it has been difficult to stalt 
precisely the occupations of the Signers. Take 
the case of Samuel Adams. He studied for tlie 
ministry, was a merchant ftud became the ablssi 
writer of his time on public questions. The word 
**farmer'* is used in several places where landed 
proprietor or planter would be more fit One c 
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a Signer— Boger Sherman, of Connecticut— w»« a 
shoemaker until he waa 21 years old. and then for- 
sook the bench for the bar. It is difficult to de- 
termine just what profession to honor with the 
name of Richard Henry Lee. Charles Carroll, of 
OarroUton, considered the wealthiest man in the 
oolonies, was a lawyer by profession. In regard 
to the nativities of the Signers it will be under- 
stood that, while many were natives of Aiperisa, 
their fathers were of European birth. For exam- 
ple, William Hooper, of North Carolina, was bom 
in Boston, and his father was a Scotchman, 
and ^e father of GteorgeRead was an Irishman. 
So far as possible the biographies hare been care- 
fully consulted, and the Uble given is believed to 
be substantially accurate. 

POPUIiAB NAliBS OV OTTIBa 

_ Elk Cbbek, Brie Co.. Pa. 

Will Our Curiosity Shop give the sobriquets of 
the cities of the old countries? B. M. Waits. 

Amwer.-^Almcmt all the leading citiea of 
Europe and many of those of Aeia and Af noa 
baye names given them either by a partial Dop. 
Illation or the world at larga Many of these 
are very appropriate, others fantastic, Thile 
others again are mere by-names, out al more 
or less popular among their admirers or de- 
tractors. The following are some of those best 
known: 
Home— The Eternal City. 

The Queen of Cities. 
The Seven Hilled City. 
The Nameless City. 
The Mistress of the World. 
Edinburgh- Auld Beekie. 
Edina. 

The Modem or Northern Athens, 
Brussels— The Miniature Pans. 
St. Petersburs— The Citv of Palaces. 
Berlin— The Capital of Intelligeaoa, 
London— The City of Masto. 

Cook ague. 
Jerusalem— Thtf Holy City. 

The City of the Great Kini^ 
The City of Peace. 
Venice— The Bride of the Sea. 
Florence— The Beautif uL 
Genoa— The Superb. 
Constantinople— The Golden Horn. 
Paris— The City of Luxury. 
Athens— The lUye of Greeee. 

The City of the Violet Crown. 
Limerick— The City of the Violated Treaty, 
Galway— The City of the Tribes. 
Leyaen- The Athens of the West. 
Antioch— The Queen of the East. 
Leipsic— The City of the Lime Trees. 
Cairo— The City of Victory. 
Gibraltar— The Key of the Mediterranean. 
Baalbec— The City of the Sun. 
Mecca- The Holy City. 
Milan— The Little Paris. 



THE PANDECTS OF JUtTDIIAN. 

ASTOBIA, m. 

Will Our Curiosity Shop give us a history of the 
Pandects of Justinian? F. M. S. 

J.fi«to^.— When Jasiinian succeeded to the 
throne of the great Eastern empire, one of his . 
earliest acts was to set about the collection of 
previous legislatiye enactments in force at that 
period. This effort to form a complete system 
of law from the autnoritatiTO commentaries of 
the jarists upon the laws of Rome, was in- 
trusted to Tribonianus, who formed a body of 



seventeen members. These scholars were en- 
gaged for about tbree years selecting, oompress- 
ing, and systematizing the authorities, comprise 
ing more than 2,000 treatises, whose interpre- 
tation of the anoient laws of Borne was from^ 
that time to be aaopted with all the authority- 
of law. In the beginning ten year* 
had been designated as the period necessary to- 
perform this vast service, but so diligent were 
the assistants of Tribonianus that it was oom- 
pleted in a third of tfie tima It is related that 
from the 2,000 treatises referred to there wer» 
taken over 9.000 separate extracts. The Pan- 
deots are divided into fifty books, and each 
book IS subdivided into parts or titles, under 
which are arranged the extracts from the 
various jurists, thirty-nine in number, and 
have been called the classical jurists, although 
other writers are cited, but only indirectly. 
The Pandeots or Digests are of great value with 
reference to the history acd literature of ancient 
Borne, and the part taken by Justinian in the 
great compilation and oodification of the laws of 
the empire is worthy of ail consideration. 

JUSTUS H. BATHBONB. 

Odoba, Iowa. 

Will Our Curiositv Shop give a biographical 
sketch of Justus H. Rathbone, the founder of the. 
order of Knights of Pythias: and his lineage? 

& H. Rathbonb. 

^ruio^r.— Justus Henry Rathbone, founder 
and Past Supreme Chancellor of tlfe Knights of 
Pythias, was born in the town of Deerfleld,. 
Oneida County, New York, Oct 29, 1839. 
His father, Justus Hull Rathbone, was a promi- 
nent 1.. wyer in the city of Utica, and his mother, 
Sarah Elizabeth D wight, was a lineal descend- 
ant of Jonathan Edward& In 1857 he went to 
tho- copper resions ou Lake Superior, and whilo 
teaching school at Eagle Harbor, Mich., during 
the fall and winter of 1858-^59, first conceived 
the idea of the Knights of Pythias, and wrote 
the ritual, taking as his basis John Banim's 
play of '*Damon and Pythias," which had been 
sent him as stage manager of an amateur dra- 
matic association. Ha had preTiously seen the 
play acted, but was never struck with its peoaliar 
fitness for a fraternal secret society tmtil read- 
ing it over alone in tbe little school room at tho 
Hurbor. He was 19 years of age at that time, 
and was not a member of any secret society. 
After completing the three ranks of the ritual 
he folded the manuscript and laid it away, tell- 
ing no one what he had done. At the breaking 
out of the war he, with others, formed a oom- 
paoy of volunteers, but on account of some 
informality it was not accepted by the GoT- 
emor, and its members subsequently enlisted 
in other portions of the State. The death of 
his father, about the same time, caused the 
young pedagogue to return East, and while on 
a visit to his only sister, at German town, Pa.« 
he entered the United States service, and be- 
oame derk of the hospital at that place, Robert 
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▲lien Ohampion being ohief steward of the in- 
stitntioD. To him Mr. Bathbone first com- 
municated the fact that he had written the 
Knights of Pythias ritnaL Steward Champion 
thought well of it, and advised that when a fa- 
Torable opportunity offered an attempt should 
be made to organize the new society. Shortly 
after both were transferred to Washineton, 
D. 0., and on Monday eveniog, Febi 15, 1864, 
in Mr. Champion's room, m the house No. 369 
F street, near the corner of Ninth, Mr. 
Bathbooe first obligated Robert Allen Cham- 
pion, Edward SL Kimball, David L^ Bur- 
nett, and W. H. Burnett, and read to 
them the ritaaL It wus decided to form 
the first lodge exelusiyely among the clerks in 
the departments, and an adjournment was 
taken to Friday evening, Feb. 19, at which 
time Arion Glee Club (of which all but Mr. 
Ohampion were members) was to have a meet- 
ing for rehearsal in one of the lower rooms of 
Temperance Hall, on E between Ninth and 
Tenth streets. The rehearsal was held early, 
and after it was over those present by invitation 
(all clerks in the departments except Joseph T. 
K. Plant) were obligated on a small Bible given 
Mr. Ratlibone by his mother, and they formed 
Washington Liodge, Na 1, Knights of Pythias. 
It is not necessary to speak of the history of 
the order, for its present strength is evidence 
sufficient of its successful and healthy growth. 
Mr. Bathbone passed step by step through all 
the chairs until he attained the position of 
supreme chancellor, the highest m the gift of 
the order, and then retired. But he was not 
permitted to enjoy the quietude he sought He 
lield a position in the War Department, but in- 
ducements were offered him that would bring 
greater financial results by lecturing to the 
Pythian lodges throughout the country, and he 
resigned his clerkship to accept the latter. 

THE STATE OF FBANSUN. 

^ Independence, Kan. 

Where was the State of Franklin orjranizecl. and 
when and by whom? J. P. Hubbabd. 

A7iM0«r.— The story of the State of Franklin 
goes back to a full century aga In the colonial 
assembly of North Oarolma in 1776, the terri- 
tory now embraced in the State of Tennessee, 
was represented oy deputies as the district of 
Washington, and in the strrggle for indepen- 
dence the settlers there promptly espoused the 
cause of the colonists as against England. From 
1777 to 1784 the territory constituted a por- 
tion of North Carolina. In 1784 the settlers be- 
came very much dissatisfied with what they 
believed to be the unjust and ungenerous treat- 
ment they had received from the government of 
North Oarolina. Convent ons were held and a 
separate State government was organized, 
which is called variously Frankland and 
Franklin in the documents that have come 
down to us. The Constitution was ratified by 



popular yote, a legislature and a governor 
were chosen, and it looked for a time as though 
there would be bioodshed between the new 
State and that of Nortli Carolina. John Sevier 
was the first Governor elected. The State of 
Franklin was maintained fOr several years, or 
until what was known as the North Carolina 
party prevailed, which overthrew, in 1788 the 
Franklin administration. Then there were 
certain acts of pacification passed by North 
Carolina, which in 1790 ceded Tennessee to the 
United States, providing that the inhi^bitants 
were to have all the benefits of the Ordinance 
of 1787, except that slavery was never to be 
abolished. After that event the growth of Ten- 
nessee was assured. 



THE ZEAIiOTS. 

OmoAto. 

Who were the Zealots recently mentioned in 
Our Cariosity Shop in an article on the Jewish 
Hiffh Priests? B. 

Anjiwer.^The Zealots formed a party among 
tho Jews, whose founder is mentioned in the 
book of the Acts, fifth chapter, thiriy. seventh 
versa After the death of Judas the Galilean, 
the Zealots were led by Eleazar, one of his 
descendants. They were very radical and 
literal in their interpretation of holy writ, and 
contending that God was the only King of Israel, 
they refused to pay tribute to the Bomans and 
openly rebelled under the leadership of Judas. 
They were, however, soon dispersed, and be- 
came really a band of brigands, and were called 
Sicarii, from a Latin word meaning a dagger. 



** ANNIE LAUBIB." 

Who is the author of **Annie Laurie," and what 
were the circumatances under which it was writ- 
ten? Louis D. Collins. 

Answer.^The original ballad of *'Annie 
Laurie" was written by a SCr. Douglas, of Fing- 
land, m honor of Anne, one of the four daugh- 
ters of Sir Bobert Laurie, first Baronet of 
MaxweltOD. Sir Bobert was created a Baronet 
in the year 1685, and it is thought that tho 
ballad was composed about the end of tho 
seventeenth century. The verses are wonder- 
fully tender and chaste for the time in which 
they were written, and are universally popular. 
It is to be recorded that the author of the beau- 
tiful lines was imsuccessful in his suit, as 
Annie Laurie married a Mr. Ferguson, of 
Craigdarroch. 

THE OONQOIFBEB 8TATK 

DusTiN. Neb. 

Will Oar Cariosity Shop give us a history of tho 
Congo Free State? L, M. CLEVELAND. 

^»tsu>^.— The development of Central Africa 
during the past dozen or score of years has 
been wonderful Individual effort strongly 
supplemented by the co-operation of enter- 
prising societies must be giyen the credit for a 
large part of this work; the nations of Europe 
came in after much of the pioneering had been 
accomplisheo. One of the earliest of the Euro- 
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peaa mlers to Rrup the possibilities of the 
Dark OoDtinent was King Leopold of Belsiam. 
As shown in Our Curiosity Shop book for the 
year 1885, the International African Associa" 
tion was first formed in 1876 at the suggestion 
of King Leopold, who personally contributed 
funds to sustain its work, and who seryed as its 
first President Stanley^s return in 1879 from 
the Congo Valley gave new interest to the sub- 
ject of the development of Central Africa, and 
when Stanley came back in 1884 be suggested 
the formation of a ^*tree state** from the re- 
cently discoYered territory, and an ap- 
peal was made by the International Af- 
rican Association to the powers that the 
new state be recognized. The United 
States promptly responded, and other nations 
followed. Then an international conference 
was called by Prince Bismarck, to meet at Ber- 
lin Mot. 15, 1884, to fix the boundaries of the 
Congo Free State, and to adopt laws for the 
regulation of trada Within the bounds of the 
Free State there was to be perfect free trade 
granted to all nations; slayery was to be an- 
tagonized and suppressed, and Christian mis- 
sions encouraged. The Congo Free State had a 
oonstitution devised for it by Professor Ahn, 
and since his decease the work was completed 
by Colonel Stranch and Sir Travers Twiss. It 
is in the line of the principles of the British 
•colonial administration. At the head of the 
State is a governor, and under him ara deputy 
governors presiding over the different districts. 
The central government is at Brussels, and 
consists of the heads of the several departments 
with the Kins: of the Belgians as chiefl The 
Legislature of Belgium voted to place the sov- 
ereignity of the Congo Free State under King 
Leopold indiyidually, the Belgian government 
and Belgium as a nation haying no power or 
responsibility in relation to the Fr ee Stata 1% 
should be added that Stanley's services to 
Chnstianity in opening up the way to mis- 
sionaries are very great He has done m recent 
years what no other one man has done. The 
world's debt to Livingstone can not be esti- 
mated; but Stanley's labors have been of a dif- 
ferent character and during a different period. 
Africa will continue to be more and more the 
center of interest among the civilized nations 
of the world. 



SOME NATIONAIi HYICNS. 

TOUIiON. HI. 
What nations have a national song or hymn, 
and what are their titles? 

Mb8. S. H. MgEeiohan. 
AMtw^'—Among the National songs, hymns, 
and anthems may be mentioned * 'America" and 
the *'Star-spangIed Banner" of the United 
States, whose National air, some one has well 
said, is undoubtedly ^'Yankee Doodla" Great 
Britain's anthem, or, more properly, its song 
or hymn, is *'God Save the Queen." The 



^'Waoht am Bbein" is the companion of the 
famous **Bhine Song," *'Sie sollen ibn nicht 
haben, den freien deutschen Bhein," and leads 
the Oerman national songs. The ^^Marseillaise" 
of the French is too well known to need more 
than mention. 

OEOBGIA^S OOySBNOBa 

St. Joseph, Mich. 
Will Oar Cariosity Shop give a list ef the Qov- 
emors of the State of Oeor^? 

WM. A Newbband. 
Atuwer.^The following are the names of the 
Governors who have served since the adoption 
of the Constitution: 

George Walton 1789-90 

Edward Telfair ^ 1790-98 

George Matthews 1793-96 

Jared Irwin 1796-98 

James Jackson , 1798-1801 

David Emannel (acting) isoi 

Josiah Tatnall 1801-02 

JohnMilledse i 1802-06 

Jared Irwin .1806-(»9 

David B. Mitchell i809-i3 

Peter Early 1813-15 

David B. Mitchell 1816-17 

William Babun 1817-19 

Matthew Talbot (acting) 1819 

John Clarke 1819-23 

George M.Troup 1823-27 

John Forsyth 1827-29 

George R. Gilmer. 1829-31 

Wilson Lumpkin 1881-35 

William Schley J835-37 

George R. Gilmer 1887-39 

Charles J. McDonald I839r43 

George W. Crawford 1843-47 

Georee W. B.Towns 1847-51 

Howell Cobb 1861-53 

Herschell V. Johnson 1863-57 

Josenh E. Brown 1857-65 

James Johnson (provisional) 1865 

Charles J. Jenkins 1865-67 

General T, H. Ruger (pro visional) 1867-68 

Rafus Bullock 1868-72 

James Milton Smith 1872-76 

Alfred H. Colquitt 1876-82 

Alexander H. Stephens... 1882-83 

Henry D. McDaniel 1883-86 

JohnB. Gordon 1886-90 



TEE OOyEBNMENT OF EQTPT. 

MABSEILIiES, IlL 

What is the present form of government of 
Eflrypt? G. C. PooiiE. 

Afiswer.—'EgTpt is a principality, and is tribu- 
tary to Turkey. The government is conducted 
by native ministers, subject to the rui^ngs of 
the Khedive, and under his supervision. From 
the accession of Tewflk, the reigning Khedive, 
or from 1879 to 1883, France and Great Britaiin 
exercised a great influence in the conduct of 
pobLc affairs, because of their interests of a 
flnancial character which were mvolved. In the 
military revolt in 1882 the people were strongly 
moved to resist foreign interference or control, 
but that uprising was crushed by Great Britain's 
forces, and, as France had done little or nothing 
to aid in this, that country failed to reap any 
results when the reconstruction of Egyptian 
affairs came about The joint control of France 
and Great Britain, which followed the uprising 
of 1882, was succeeded by the single and sub- 
stantial control Of affairs by Great Britain . 
The Khedive since then has, on the recom. 
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meodatioa of Great Britain, appointed a posited in the cavity of the stone bore the fol- 

European (that is, a British) financial ad- lowing inscriotion: 

Ylser, who has a voice, but no rote, in the This southeast comer-stone of the Capitol of 
council of ministers, and has no power in the United States of America, in the City of 
matters pertaining to interna] administration. In Washinetoc, was laid on the I8th day of Septem- 
1884 an organic law was promulgated by the ^®'» l'^^* ^^ *^® thirteenth year of American In- 
Khedive creating a number of representative dependence, in the first year of the second term 
institutions based on popular suffrage, with the °' *^® Presidency of George Washington, whose 
. a^-xi. ^ i, i ^ virtues In the civil administration of his country 
end in view of conducting the government m a ..a. » > a. n « i v/ 
.. 7"*'**^ , .. * xt . xu A have been as conspicnoas and beneficial, as his 
constitutional manner; but of these only that ^j^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ prudence have been useful, in 
which is called a legislative council has thus establishing her liberties, and in the year of 
far been operativa It consists of thirty mem- Masonry 6793. by the President of the United 
hers, of whom sixteen are elected and fourteen states, in concert with the Grand Lodge of Mary- 
are appointed by the Khedive; all the general land, several lodges under its jurisdiction, and 
laws have to be submitted to this council, but Lodge No. 22 from Alexandria, Virginia, 
it rests with the government as to whether or Thomas Johnson. David Stewart, and Daniel 
not It follows the advice of the council. Tbe Carroll, Commissioners; Joseph Clarke, R.W. G. 
creation of this legislative council is a long M. P. T. ; James Hoban and Stephen Hallet, 
step in the direction of a recognition of the Architects; Collin WilUamson.M. Mason 
right of the people to advise and consent to the , The Grand Master, P. T., Joseph arke, de- 

a^of the government , ^'J^^^ ^"^ o~^°°* „<1^^^« '1'}'^^ .J* ^°*«^;^» 
* there were fired volleys by the artillery. The 

OOTEBNOBB OF KBBBASKA. ccremony closed with prayer, M sonic chanting 

Sauem, Neb. honors, and a National salute of fifteen guns. 

er^S ^f^kSSSl? ^^'^ ""'' ' ^^'a^'joSS.^' President Washington wore the apron and full 

^iMWtfr.-The Governors of Nebraska have regalia of a Mason. The gavel used was of 

been as follows: ivory, and it is still preserved by Lodge No. 9, 

TiCBfiiTOBY. o' Georgetown. At the conclusion of tne ded- 

FrancisBurt 1854 icatory exercises the vast crowds took part m a 

M«k W.'lla?d!*^.*!!f!:::::^ barbecue arranged for the occasion in the East 

Wm. A.* Richardson'.!!!!!!!!!"!!. .!*... '.*... 1858-68 Park. The north wing of the Capitol was 

Samuel^^^.Blwk'"'' ^*^^^''^!:":;V.:::::'.::".:i859!5l ready for occupation m 1800. In the oom- 

Alvln Saunders.. !!l*.V.!!".'.'.!.'!!*.*.!.'.*!*.!!.*.'!!i86i-66 pleted wing the Senate on the west side, the 

DavidButler 1866-67 House of Representatives on theeast, and the 

David Butler 1867-71 Supreme Court in the basement, first held their 

Wm. H. James (acting) 1871-73 gessions. A number of changes were made at 

ai5rGaJLf."°.?.V.V.V.V.V.V.:V.V.V;;.V.V.:m^7^ ▼anous times in the Capitol, from 1803 when 

Albinus Nance !'.V '.V..*. 1879-83 r. h. Latrobe was appointed architect 

J;C]^TK.:::;:.^^^^^^^^^^^•^•:::■:./.1^1l °' ^^ ^»p^*^^ ^*^^ ^^^ '"^"°* ''^' 

provements on that part of the great 

THB OAPiTOii AT WASHINGTON. structure fronting Pennsylvania avenue The 
PebIjEE. Iowa. carrying out of the modifications in the plans 
wYsL^gJoiJ'^^^Kh?^^^^^^^^ occupied some time, and the south wing was 
AfUwer.^The site of the Capitol at Washing, in readiness for tbe occupation of Congress in 
ton,D. a, was selected by President Washing. 1811, bnt the central portions were not 
ton in the original plans of tne city, and it was AniBhed, and during the war of 1812 work was 
decided in the summer of 179L Among those 8uspended,and in 1814 the interior of both wings 
who took an active interest in its location and ^^ destroyed by the British, after which Con- 
construction was Thomas Jefferson, who, when gross met in various buUdings until the res- 
abioad, had collected drawings of some of ttie toration of the wing in the original Capitol m 
most celebrated buildings in Europe, whicb 1827. After the visitation and destructive 
were valuable in determining the character of work of the British in 1814, there were most 
the great National edifioa A plan was pre- acrimonious debates in Congress m regard to 
pared by Dr. William Thornton, of Pennsylva- ita reconstruction ; finally that body decided to 
nia, and, after material changes, it was ap- restore tbe Capitol, and in 1818 Charles Bul- 
proved by Washington and submitted to Ste- finch, as successor to R H. Lathrobe, began in 
pben Hallet, a French architect, to whom was the central portion of the building, includmg 
entrusted its execution. On Sept 18, 1793, the the rotunda and library, whicb were completed 
corner-stone of the edifice Csoutheast corner) in 1827. The plans of Latrobe, with some 
was laid by Brother George Washington,assisted slight changes, were carried out, and the 
by the Worshipful Masters and Free Masons of entiie structure, with terraces and grounds, 
the surrounding cities and the military and a was completed in thirteen years, at a cost, in- 
large number of peopla The silver plate de- eluding alterations, repairs, eta, and improve- 
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ment of grouDds, to 1851, when the extensions 
were atided, of ^,690,459. 21. In September, 
1800, Congress passed an act aatborizing the 
extension of the Capitol, and Thomas XT. 
Walter, the architect of Qirard College, at 
Philadelphia, submitted a plan to President 
Fillmore in Jane, 1851, which was accepted* 



continued daring the war. At noon De& 12; 
1863, the statae of Freedom which sarmoanl» 
the dome was placed in position, and the United 
States flag was spread to the breeze in the pres- 
ence of thousands, and a National salute of 
thirty- five guns was flred. The new ball of the 
south extension was occupied by the House of 



and the comer-stone of this extension was laid '4tepresentatiTes Dec. 16, 1857, and that of the 



on July 4, 185L Daniel Weoster was the 
orator of the day. The following is a copy of 
the record deposited beneath the corner-stona 

On the morning of the first day of the seventy- 
sixth year of the Independence of (lie United 
States of America, in the City of Washington, be- 
ing the 4th day of July. 1851, this stone, designated 
as the comer-stone of the extension of the Oapitol, 
according to a plan approved by the President, in 
pursuance of an act of Congress, was laid, 
Millard Fillmore. President of the United States, 
assisted as Grand Master of the Masonic 
Lodges, in the presence of many members of 
Congress; of officers of the ezecutiye and Ju- 
diciary departments. National, State, and District: 
of officers of the Army and Nary: the corporate 
authorities of this and neighboring cities; many 
associations, civil and military, and Masonic; of* 
fleers of the Smithsonian Institution and National 
Institute'; professors of colleges and teachers of 
schools of the District of Columbia, with their 
students and papils; and a vast concourse of peo- 
ple from places near and remote, including a few 
surviving gentlemen who witnessed the laying of 
the comer-stone of the Capital by President 
Washington on the eighteenth day of September, 
seventeen hundred and nin ety-three. 

If, therefore, it shall be hereafter the will of 
God that this btrncture shall fall from its base, 
that its fonndatiOQ be upturned and this deposit 
brought to the eye of men, bo it known 
that, on this day. the Union of the 
United States of America stands firm; that 
their Constitution still exists unimpaired, and 
with all its original usefulness and fflory, growing 
every day stroneer and stronger in the affections 
of the great body of the American people, and at- 
tracting more and more the admiration of the 
world. And all here assembled, whether belong- 
ing to public life or private life, with hearts 
devoutly thankful to Almighty God for the pre- 
servation of the liberty and happiness of the 
country, unite in sincere and fervent prayers that 
this deposit, and the walls and arches, the domes 
and towers, the columns and entablatures, now to 
be erected over it, may endure forever I 

God save the United States of America I 

DlNIEIi Websteb, 
Secretary of State of the United States. 

Congress in ttie year 1855 authoiized the re- 
moval of the dome and the construction of a 
new one to be of i];on ; the first dome was built 
of wood. There was a fire in 1851 and the in- 
terior of the library of Congress was 
oonsumed; the dome was in danger, 
and it was removed in 1856. The 
present dome, which is of iron, was built and 
finished in 1866. The work on the Capitol was 



north extension b.v the Senate Jan. 4, 1859^. 
The Capitol has cost about $13,000,00a 

GBSENLAND*8 ICY MOUNTAIN& 

LAGBAMas. Ind. 
Will Our Curiosity Shop idve us a sketch of 
Greenland, its inhabitants, their mode of living,, 
etc? B. Dbakb. 

Answer. -^Qome idea may h$ had of that great 
continental island we call •Greenland when we 
consider that it is about 1,400 miles long by 
about 700 across at the widest part, and with 
its co.ist-lying islands is estimated to have an 
area of about 5^0,000 square miles, ur five 
times the size of California and three times ae 
large as Texas. The east coast is practically 
inaccessible becatise of the ice, and the m- 
tei^or is one desert^ of ice and snow, that have 
been accumnlating for centnrlia. The rocks- 
along the coast are for the most part granite, 
gneiss, porphyry, slate, and limestona The 
west coast Is gradually wearing awav,. 
and Greenlanders do not build very 
near the water's edg& In portions 
of Greenland there have been found 
the remains of extinct tropical plants. Coal is 
mined on some of the coast islands and miner^ 
als are numerous, but the only mineral ex- 
ported is cryolite, which is a fluoride of sodium 
and aluminum, and which is made into oom-^ 
merdal salt in this country. The climate of 
southern and western Greenland is less rigor- 
ous than might be supposed, and the Danes, to 
whom the country belongs, consider it is heal- 
thy. The seasons are very short The snow 
begins to fall in August and by the month of 
October there are usually fully three 
feet, and then the cold sets in very severe. 
From April to August fogs prevail; gales are 
frequent in the autumn, and there is lightning 
but no thunder; the aurora borealis is often 
seen in winter so bright as to obscure the stars. 
Vegetation is very slight; mosses, lichens, and 
a few grasses and dwarf shrubs and plants 
grow even in the far north and furnish the food 
of the reindeer, bear, and musk ox. The soil is- 
so filled with fibrous roots that it is often cut 
and dried as pe Jl is cut and dried and used for 
f nel. Potatoes and radishes are grown, but 
other crops that have been tried have proved, 
a failure. The large animals are the^ 
dog, fox, wolf, white bear, ermine, 
walrus, seal, the arctic hare, tne reindeer, musk, 
ox, several kinds of whale, and shark; smal 
fish and sea fowl abound, the eider duck being 
In the number. The government of Greenland. 
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hi the number. The goyerameot of Greenland 
ia^ Danish, and has been for generations; it is 
controlled at Copenhagen by a goyemmant 
board, and Greenland is divided into what are 
called inspectorates, and these in tarn are di- 
vided into districts; each inspectorate has its 
goyernor, and each district its chief, the whole 
being managed or superintended thoroughly 
and according to a plan; the districts haye their 
dependent trading settlements, about sixty in 
number, and thesj collect the products from 
176 inhabited places. The Morayians and 
Lutherans diyide the territory with their mis- 
sions. In 1884 there ware 9,780 inhabitants 
reported. Uperuayik, Greenland, is the most 
northern town in North America^ 



THIBTBE17TB ILLINOIS IMTAHTBY. 

HOOPBSTOK. m. 
Will Oar Cariosity Shop giye a history of the 
Thirteenth Illinois Infantry Yolanteers? 

, O. W. FUUES. 

An8wer,—Th9 Thirteenth was one of the reg- 
iments organized under the act know a as the 
Ten Regiment Bill The companies of which it 
was composed came from the following loca- 
tions: I from Cook County, H from Kane, E 
from DuPage, E and F from DeEalb, A and C 
from Lee, B ana G from Whiteside, and D from 
Book Island County. John B. Wyinan, of Am- 
boT, and Adam B. Gorgas, of Dixon, seryed as 
colonel The regiment was mustered into the 
States seryice April 21, and into the United 
States seryice May 24. 1861, for three years or 
•during the war, by Captain John Pope of the 
Begular AVmy, at Camp Dement, Dixon, 111. It 
went to Caseyyille, III, in June, and in July to 
Holla, Ma, where it remained until the spring 
of 1862. The resriment was known as Fre- 
mont's Grey Hounds, a name giyen it by Gen- 
eral Fremont himself the eyening it joined his 
army at Boliyar, in fine shape, after a day's 
march of forty-two miles. In 1862 it joined 
General Curtis' army at Pea Bidge, aud aocom - 
panied that officer in his memorable march 
from Pea Bidge to Helena, Ark. It was with 
General Sherman in the attack on Chickasaw 
Bayou, and then became a part of the Fif- 
teenth Army Corps, commanded so long by 
General Sherman in person. Colonel Wyman 
was killed in the first day's assault at Chicka- 
saw Bayou. It was a part of F. P. Blair's brig- 
ade on the day following and distinguished it- 
sell It was present at Arkaisas Post; was part 
of General Steele's diyision in the raid on 
GreenyHle, Misa, and up Dear Creek; partici- 
pated in the battles in the rear of Ticksburg and 
in the capture of Jackson, and was with Sher- 
man's corps on the right of tne army atiring the 
siege of Ticksburg. It accompanied Sherman 
in his chase of General Joe Johnston, and tnen 
went to Chattanooga, where it was with Oster- 
haus' diyision at Missionaiy Bidge, where it 
captured 2,500 prisoners, and receiTsd high 



credit for its services there. As the time of the 
Tlurteenth was nearly out it was not taken on 
the maroh to the sea, but left to guard the com- 
ma aications. On June 18, 1864, it was mus- 
terdd out at Spripgfield, Dl, haying seryed 
three years and two months. 

THB 0A8B OF 8BNATOB WALKXB. 

^ BOTlIiTOK. Wis. 

Why did the Lesrislatare of Wisconsin instruct 
United Elates Senator Isaac P. Walker to resign? 
GSOBOB E. MOOBS. 

A7iiw^,—The period was that which pre- 
ceded the famous compromise measures of 
185a In the United States Senate the attitude 
of the South on the slayery issue was yery 
threatening. One of the most lucid statements 
as to the course of Senator Walker, of Wiscon- 
sin, in reference to the discussion is made by 
Vice President Wilson in his great work on the 
''Bise and Fall of the Slaye Power," as follows: 
*»0n the 8th of March, Mr. Walker, of Wiscon- 
sin, who had yielded the floor to Mr. Webster 
on the nreyious day, addressed the Senate. He 
had been chosen an anti-slayery, Wilmot- 
ppoyiso Democrat But he had becoma alarmed 
by the wild dimors that filled the land, and 
was more than half persuaded to allow what he 
thought were the claims of patriotism to oyer- 
ride those of justice and humanity, should they 
come in conflict. At any rate he made a most 
passionate appeal in behalf of the Union, while 
his imprecations upon those who would lay 
sacrilegious hinds upon this ark of the Nation's 
safety were yiolent and fearful He said: 

May he who takes the first step toward this hor- 
rid consummation suffer through life all the tor- 
tures of despair and wretchedness I May sight 
forsake his eye and hearing his ears I May lep- 
rous scales cling to his wretched carcass, while 
disease, want and hunger, thirst and cold, feed 
upon his yitaisi And in his last hour may he 
haye no kindly hand to smooth his pillow, no 
kindred smile to light his exit to the graye I Nay, 
sir, may he haye no pillow on which to die, no 
graye in which to repose I And in the dread tri- 
bunal of eternity may he barely merit the medi- 
atorial interposition of Jesus at the throne of 
God I For such a wretch the Sayior scarcely 
died. This, sir, is my curse for the would-be de- 
stroyer of this Union and Bepublic. If he be in 
this chamber— which I can not belieye— the curse 
is for him ; and if I could add to my tongue the 
sting of the scorpion, the fire that is never 
quenched, the gall that is persistent through eter • 
nity, I would make that curse more poignant, 
more burning, more bitter. 

Mr. Wilson continues: '*Thus passionately 
and wildly did this Northern Senator and his 
friends of compromise talk, as, with threats and 
imprecations and appeals to patriotism and 
peace, they darkened and incumbered the path 
of those who sought, by adhere uoe to principles 
rather than by bowing the knee to slayery, 
their country's safety and sure prosperity. This 
weakness of the Wisconsin was promptly and 
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sternly rebuked by the Legislature of his 
Bute.*' ^ 

GOYEBNOBS OF MASSiL.0HU8ETr8> 

St. Joseph, Miofa. 
Will Our Curiosity Shop give a list of the Gov- 
ernors of the State of Massachusetts? 

Wll4liIAM A. NBWBBAKD. 

Answer.^The history of Massaohosetts forms 
so large a part of ihe history of New Eagiand, 
and indeed of the United States; that no list of 
its chief exeoutiyes would be complete which 
omitted either the Colonial or Constitational 
Qovemors: 

PliTMOUTH COLONY. ELBCTED : 

John Carver l«20-2l 

WiUiam Bradford 1621-83 

Edward Winslow : 1633-34 

Thomas Prence 1634-36 

William Bradford 163&-36 

Edward Winslow 1636-87 

William Bradford; 1637-88 

Thomas Prence 1638-89 

William Bradford 1639-44 

Edward Winslow 1644-45 

WiUiam Bradford 1646-67 

Thomas Prence 1667-78 

Josiah Winslow 1678-81 

Thomas Hinckley 1681-86 

Sir Edward Andros (Governor General).... 168Q-89 

Thomas Hinckley 1689-92 

GOYEBNOBS 07 MASSAOHUSBTTS CHOSEN UNDEB 
7IBST OHABTBB. 

JohnEndioott 1629-30 

Matthew Gradock (did not serve) 

John Winthrop 1630-84 

Thomas Dudley 1634-36 

JohnHaynes 1636-36 

Henrj Vane 1636-37 

John Winthrop..... 1637-40 

Thomas Dudley....... 1640-41 

Richard Bellinsham 1641-42 

John Winthrop 1642-44 

John Endicott 1644-46 

Thomas Dudley 1645-46 

John Winthrop ...1646-49 

JohnEodicott 1649-60 

Thomas Dudley 1650-61 

JohnEndioott 1651-54 

Richard Bellingham 1664-56 

John Endicott 1655-66 

Richard Bellingham 1666-78 

John Leverett 1673-79 

Bimon Bradstreet 1679-84 

Joseph Dudley. President 1684-86 

Sir Edmond Andros, (Governor General).. 1686-89 

Thomas Danf orth (acting) ... 1689-92 

OOTEBNOBS APPOINTED BY THE KINO UNDBBTHE 
SECOND OHABTEB. 

Sir William Phipps .1692-94 

William Stoughton.... 1694-99 

Bichard Coote (Earl of Bellamont) 1699-1700 

William Stoughton (acting) 1700-01 

The Council 17ol-02 

Josedh Dudley 1702-16 

The Council 1716 

Joseph D udley 1715 

William Tailer (acting) 1715-16 

bamuel Bhute 1716-23 

WiUiam Dummer 1723-28 

William Burnett 1728 

William Dummer (acting) 1728-30 

William Tailer (acting) 1730 

Jonathan Belcher 1730-41 

William Shirley 1731-49 

Spencer PhiDS (acting) 1749-68 

William Shirley 1753-66 

Bpencer Phips (acting) 1756-57 

The Council 176T 

Thomas Pownal 1767-60 

Thomas Hutchinton (acting).... 1760 

Bir Francis Bernard 1760-69 

Thomas Hutchinson (acting).. 1769-71 

Thomas Hutchinson 1771-74 

Thomas Gage 1774 



Provincial Congress. October, 1774- July, 1776 

The Council 1776-80 

OOTEBNOBS T7NDEB THE CONSTITUTION. 

John Hancock 1780-85 

James Bowdoin 1785-87 

John Hancock 1787-«tt 

Samuel Adams (acting)^ 1793-94 

Samuel Adams 1794-97 

Increase Sumner 1797-99 

Moses GiU (acUng) 1799-1800 

Caleb Strong 1800-07 

James Sullivan 1807-08 

Livlliinooln (acting) 1808-09 

Christopher Gove 1809-10 

Elbridge Gerry 1810-12 

Caleb Strong 1812-16. 

John Brooks 1816-28 

WilUamEuHtis 1823-26 

Marcus Morton (acting) February-July 1826 

Levi Lincoln 1835-34 

John Davis 1834-36 

Samuel Armstrong (acting) 1 836-36 

Edward Everett 1836-40 

Marcus Morton 1840-41 

John Davis 1841-43 

Marcus Morton 1843-44 

George N. Briggs 1844-51 

George S. Boutwell 1851-58 

John H. Clifford 1853-54 

Emory Washburn 1854-55 

Henry J. Gardner 1855-68 

Nathaniel P. Banks 1858-61 

John A. Andrew 1861-66 

Alexander H.Bullock 1866-69 

William Claflin 1869-72 

William B.Washburn : 1872-74 

Thomas Talbot (acting) May-December, 1874 

William Gaston 1874-76 

Alexander H. Bice 1876-79 

Thomas Talbot 1879-80 

John D.Long 1880-88 

Benjamin F. Butler 1883-84 

George D. Bobinson 1884-87 

Oliver Ames 1887-90 

J. Q. A, Bartlett 1890-91 

**▲ Wm 8 PBATEB." 

EIjKHABT^LA^E. Wis. 

Where can I get a copy of "A wife's Prayer, ** 
published some years since? Fabmbb. 

Auswer.—For the following reoly to this in- 
quiry Our Curiosity Shop is indebted to a 
valued Wisconsin reader: 

Lord I bless and preserve that dear person whom 
Thou hast chosen to be my husband : let his life 
belong and blessed, comfortable and holy, and 
let me also become a great blessing and comfort 
unto him, a sharer in all his sorrows, a meet- 
helper in all the accidents and change^ in the 
world. Make me amiable forever in his eves, and 
forever dear to him. Unite his heart to me in the 
dearest love and holiness, and mine to him in oil 
sweetness, charity, and compliance. Keep me 
from all ungentleness, all discontentedness, and 
unreasonableness of passion and humor, and make 
me humble and obedient, useful and observant^ 
that we may delijrht in each other according to 
Thy blessed word, and both of us may rejoice in 
Thee, having oar portion in the loye and service 
of God forever. Amen. 



THE WAB aOYEBNOBa 

Cebbo Gobdo, m. 

Will Our Curiosity Shop give a list of the War 
Governors, or, if too long, the most important 
ones? Dayid Heokman. 

Ansufer.-^ln its generally accepted meaning, 
the term **War GoYernors" means those who 
Borred daring the war for the Union and 
supported by herculean and distinguished 
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labors the oaute of the Uoion as against the in andimiaished rigor, when soma traveler from 

efforts and arms of the slayeholding seoession- New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, 

ista In tha broad sense, and that in which it take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge 

is here used, the "War Goyemors" were those ^ "ketch the ruins of St. Paul's, 

whoserred in aU the loyal States during the ^ *^® y«»r 1824 Maoaulay employed the 

slavery stmggla The serrices they rendered ■•^^ ^8^" ^^ ***® dosing paragraph of a review 

the conntry can never be fuUy acknowl- ^^ Mitford's Greece, and he repeated it in his 

edged by their States, and the names review of Mill's »*Bssay on Governmenf» in 

of Yates and Eirkwood, Morton and An- 1829: 

drew, Ourtin and Ramsey, Oglesby and Who knows but that hereafter some traveler Uke 

Bandall, Morgan and Fenton, Dennison ^^*^^' "^^ •»** ^^^ ^^^^ *^® ^*°k* °^ *^® ***^®' 

and Fairchild wiU long be remembered, ^e Thames, or the Zuyder Zee, where now. in 

The following are the names of those who L' l^^^w to'ti'JTL^^ 

, , . „^ ^ _ , , , are too slow to take in the molt'tade of sensa- 

•MTed their Btotes m QoT.mor dariOK the ww «„„„ yfy^^ k„„„ ^^^ j,, ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^uj,^ 

period: amid silent ruins, and weep a people rained and 

California Leland Stanford. their greatness changed into an emoty nama? 

^ *. * S^?.®'^**^^A^uH'r- u Horace Waloold. in the '^Letter to Mason," 

Connecticut William A. Bnckmgham. j * ^ -w nA ir^^A 

Delaware ..William Burton. dated Nov. 24. 1774, says: 

William Cannon. Atlast some carious traveler from Lima will 

mjnojg ^chaSf Yates.'* ^"^^ England, and give a description of the ruins 

Richard J, Ozlesby. Of St Paul's like the editions of Baalbec and 

Indiana. Henry S. Lane. Palmyra. 

low. simS'eKF.KUkwioa. ^he gUM young poet. Henry Kirk Whlt^ 

WiUUm H. Stone. wrote: 

'^°'" a.rj^r.tW Where now ..Britain? 

Maine Israel Washburn, Jr. ♦♦♦♦•♦• 

Abner Oobura. Even as the savage sits upon the ston e 

Maryland aSJIw. Bradford. ^^** "^"^^ ^^«'^ '^^^ ^^^ °*P^*^^ *^ ^•»" 

Massachusetts . . ..John A. Andrew. ^he bittern boominsr in the weeds he shrinks, 

Michisan Austin Biair. From the dismaying solitude. 

Mlnne«,ta..: AuSiSi Bkriy. . ^^ SheUey find, expreaaion for the .am* 

Stephen Miller. image: 

w^-r vrar^r^M.^ SI^kS ^liJSlS.*^ ^ t^® ^^^ cxpectatlon. that when London shall 

New Hampshire.. lohaood Goodwin. - , ... ^ . .... v ai. -n i j> 

Nathaniel Berry. *^ <^ habitation of bitterns, when St. Paul and 

Joseph A. Gilmore. Westminister Abbey shall stand shapeless and 

M«w la^rr nwtH^H ^H^JSt' nsmelsss ruins in the midst of an unpeopled 

New Jersey Charles S. Olden. , , ., , -■«»*.» ■r%-i/ r. n 

Joel Parker. marsh; when the piers of Waterloo Bridjre shall 

Marcus L. Ward. become the nuclei of islets of reeds and osiers. 

New York -g^^^ ^^ Morgan. ^^^ cast the jagged shadows of their broken arches 

Horatio Seymour. , ^, ..' * -, ... ^ 
Reuben Fenton. ^^ "^^ solitary stream, some Transatlantic corn- 
Ohio.... William Dennison. mentator will be weighing in the scales of some 

Johif ^c^eh ^^^ *°^ ^^^ unimagined system of criticism 

Jacob D. Cox.* t^® respective merits of the Bells and the Fudges 

Oreson Addison 0. Gibbs. and their historians. 

Pennsylvania Andrew G. Ourtin. — - 

Rhode Island William Sprague. COLONIAL FBBBMEN WBBB OHUBOH MB1CBEB8. 

James Y. Smith. RoOKFOBD. Hi. 

Vermont Erastus Fairbanka in early colonial days the male inhabitants were 

Frederick Holbrook. made freemen. What was this for? Was it neces- 

J. Gregory Smith. sary f or a man to1>ea church member to be a 

T«r * IF* -1 * ?*^i Dillingham. freeman, or vice versa? PZBBOB. 

Wi^^I'^^'lt/rriu^nder wT.S^ ^,«»«-.-"The ohnroh member, alone were 

Edward Salomon. freemen,** says Bancroft (chapter ix. History 

Luoiua Fairchild. ^' ^^® United States). In the first constitution 

' of Oonneotioat, adopted by the inhabitants in 

**0N THE BBOMN ABOH OF LOUDON BBiDOi.* 1638-9, it was provided that the public officers 

Albion, Iowa. sbould be elected '*by all that are admitted 

Somewhere in Macaulay*s writings, while speak- freemen.** In 1639, at New Haven, the ques- 

lug of the Roman Catholic Church, he says: "She xj.^ _„_ __x %»„u«4.i,^. -.^« K«,.«^oazi- av^^u k^ 

was great and respected when Grecian eloquence *»on was put whether free burgesses shall be 

still felt yoang in Antioch, and when idols were chosen out of church members, they that are in 

SK'5!l!e'f«,tt^aT,U°r^Vo'S^Mii.l%?t: the fouaa.tion w„rk of the ohnroh being ao- 

ting upon some broken arch of London Bridge tualiy free burgesses, and to choose 

S^LMt^^i{v!'i?''no«®L?*^nHil^^^^ *o themselves out of the like estate 

something like it. Can you tell me where to .,...,. . , . 

find it? G. W. S. of church fellowship, and the power of 

^n«i0^.— In Maoaalay*s review of *'Ranke*s choosing msRistrates and officers from among 
History ol the Popes,** the foUdwing occurs: themselves, and the power of making and re- 
She (the Roman Catholic Church) may still exist pealing laws according to their word, and the 
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cbTidiDg of inheritaQoes, »od decidinx of dif- 
ferenoes that may arise, and all the bueineeses 
of 1 ike natare are to be transacted by those free 
burgesses"— this qaestioa *^wa8 put to Yote and 
agreed unto by the lifting np of hands twioei" 
It shonld perhaps here be explained that the 
word bargees, thus used, meant an inhabitant 
of a borongh or town or one who possessed a 
tenement therelQ, or a citizen or freeman 
of a borough. From a publication made 
in 1656, we learn in regard to the New Hayen 
colony 'Hhat none shall be admitted freemen, 
or free burgesses within this jurisdiction, or 
any part of it, but such planters who are mem- 
bers of some one, or other of the approred 
Churches of New England; nor shall any 
but such be chosen to magistracy, or 
|0 carry on any part of civil ludi- 
cature, or as deputies or assistants to -haye 
power, or yote in establishing liwos, or 
in making or repealing orders, or to any 
cbief military office, or trust, nor shall any 
others, but such church members, have any 
TOte in any such elections. Though all others 
admitted to be planters, haye lignt to their 
proper inheritance, and doe and shall enjoy all 
other ciyil liberties and priyiledges, according 
to all lawes, orders, or grants, which are, or 
hereafter shall be made for this colony. That 
all such freemen of tbis jurisdiction, snail 
yearly without any summons, upon the election 
day, which is to be the last fonrth day of the 
week, commonly called Wednesday, in May 
(till by the generall court some other time be 
ordered and published), either in person, or 
by proxy, attend that seryice. And according 
to their best light from the word of Ood, shall 
Tote in the election of Goyemour, Deputy Goy- 
emour, Magistrates, Commissioners for 
the United Colonyes, Treamrer, Secretary, 
Marshall, or any other officer then chosen for 
the jurisdiction. And for the eise of said free- 
men (especially such as dwell remote) it is 
agreed. That when any of them can not con- 
yeniently come they may send their yotes, either 
written or in some other way sealed up, in the 
presence of the rest of the freemen in the 
plantation where they dwell, or the greater part 
of them. And further, if any of them purpos- 
ing to be present at the election, when the other 
Totes are sealed up, should after be hindered, 
and then want opportunity to seals up his yote, 
in the presence of the major part of the free- 
men, in such case may se^e it up in the pres- 
ence of two such freemen as knew he sent no 
Tote before, and (apon their testimony or cer« 
tificate) it shall be accepted, that so the liberty 
of the freemen may be preseryed, they may 
haye means to attend their duty, and their yotes 
may be directed according to their particular 
light *Aod the said freemen may at the election 
oourt yearly choose so many magistrates for the 
urisdiction in each plantation, as the weight 



of affaires shall require, and as they shall there 
find f reeiben fit for such a trust; pronded 
that when any man of what plantation soeyer, 
shall be first propouaded for magistracy 
within this jurisdiction, seasonable notice 
shalbe first giyen to all the plantations of 
such a purpose, or desire, that all the freemen 
m y duely consider or Informe themselyes, 
and that such as cannot be present, bat send 
their votes, may proceed accordingly, and tnat 
eacn freeman whether present or absent, at the 
election, may the better improve his liberty, It 
is ordered, tiiat he may give or send his vote, 
as he finds cause, either in the affirmaiire, by 
putting in an Indian corn, or in the negative, 
by puttmg in a beane, or in such other man- 
ner, as tne generall court sball judge more* 
conTenienib" The first legislative body 
that met in America, that of Tirginia, 
at Jamestown, July 30, 1619, was 
elected by all the male inhabitants. From 1670. 
the Ttrginia colony provided that suffrage 
should be restricted to * freeholders and house- 
keepers," because *'the usual way of choosing 
burgesses had been by vote of ail persons, who, 
having served their time, are freemen of this 
country,'* and was productive of disturbances 
among the people. All the male inhabitants 
comprised the first legislative body at Plymouth 
in 1620; but eleven years afterward it was de- 
creed *^hat no man should be- admitted to the 
body politic bat such as are members of some 
of the churches within the limits of the same.*' 
In Massachusetts in 1634 it was ordered bv the 
oourt **that none but freemen should have any 
yote in any town." 

'THB BUBIAL MABOH of DUNDEE. '* 

Sannbmin. 111. 

Would like an account of the occaaion on which 
••The Burial March of Dandee" was written, who 
was the author, etc. A. T. BOYS. 

Answer. — John Graham, or Grssoid, of Claver- 
house, or Claver'se, Tiscount Dandee, was bom 
in 1643. Ha is one of tlie most widely known 
and most cordially execri ted leaders of the 
Stuart cause ia all Scotland. After service for 
the French and Datch, he returned in 1678 to 
Scotland, and began the cruel oppression of the 
Scottish Covenanters whicd has given his 
name the unenviable fame that is insepar- 
ably connected with it Varying fortune at- 
tended his rapacious soldiery, and when 
William and Mary came to the throne of Eng- 
land he raised the stand ird in the North against 
them in behalf of James, whose strong partisan 
he was. He was killed at tbe Pass of Eillie- 
orankie, July 27, 1689. m the hour of victory. 
Sir Walter Scott, usually an admirer of the 
Cavaliers rather than the Covenanters thus 
speaks of Claverhouse: ''This remarkable per- 
son united ths seemingly inc insistent qualities 
of c jurage and craelty, a disinterested and devo- 
ted loyalty to his prince with a disregard of the 
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rights of his fellow subjeots.** The poem, 'The 
Bvrial Maroh of Dnodee," was written byWm. E 
Aytonn, a Scottish poet, whose poetry is for the 
most part colored to throw the OaTalier class 
into the bright li^t and the reformers and Oov- 
anters into the d eper shadow. 'The Burial 
March," like all of Aytonn's Doetry, is martial, 
spirited, aod has aboat it the ring of arms ana 
the flatter of banoers. The poem begins: 

Sonnd the flfe and cry the slogan- 
Let the pibroch shake the air 

With its wild triumphal musio. 
Worthy of the freight we bear. 

Let the ancient hilla of Scotland 
Hear once more the battle song 

Swell within the trlens and valleys 
As the clansmen march along I 

Never from the field of combat^ 
Never from the deadly fray. 

Was a nobler trophy carried 
Than we briog with us to-day, 

ADMISAIi DAYID O. FJUUtAOUTL 

Eao. Kan. 

Will Our Onrioslty Shop give a brief history of 
David U. Farragnt? B. 0. Watebs. 

^lUKftfr.— Admiral David G. Farragut was a 
Dative of the State of Tennessee, having been 
bom at Campbell Station, near Enoxville, on 
July 5, 180L His father was born m the 
Balearic Islands, which belong, to Spain, and on 
his mother's side he came from a sturdy Scotch 
family: to these may be traced many of the dis- 
tinguishing traits in the character of the great 
admiraL When a mere lad he was appointed 
a midshipman through the influence of Com- 
modore David Porter, and was oo the famous 
Essex when that vessel captured the:British ship 
Alert, and also in tiie three hours' flght in the 
Bay of Valparaiso, March 28, 1814, before the 
Essex surrendered to the Pnoebe and the 
Cherub, and was oommended for his 
bravery by Commodore Porter. In the 
year 1823 he participated in the flght be- 
tween Commodore Porter's forces and the 
pirates, who had strongly intrenched ihem- 
selves at Camp Cruz, Cuba, which lasted for 
twelve hours, and resulted in the defeat of the 
baccaneers and the destruction of their boats 
and settlement; this battle put an end to piracy 
in the West Indies. In the year J 825 he was 
commissioned a lieutenant, and the succeed- 
ing fifteen years he spent in mastering 
his profession and in cruising about from one 
place to another in the American ships of war. 
He became a commander in 1841, and a cap- 
tain in 1 855, When the war for the Union was 
precipitated by the slayebolders' rebellion he 
was 60 years of age, and he was at Norfolk, Ya. 
The secessionists held out every inducement to 
him to join them, but, although he was inti- 
mately cmraeoted with the South by birth, mar- 
riage, and residence, he declined, and after 
taking 1^ family to Hastings on the Hud- 
soD, he hastened to offer his sword and 



services to the government For some 
nine months he remained comparatively in^ 
active, and then be was chosen to command 
tne expedition for the capture of New Orleans 
and the opening up of the Mississippi Biver. 
He received these orders Jan. 20, 1862, aod in 
two weeks was under way in his flag-ship, the 
Hartford. The viotorv at New Orleans was 
recognised by Congress passing a vote of thanks 
and in Farragut being made a rear admiraL In 
the summer of 1862 he ran the Yicksburg bat- 
teries up and down the river, and on March K 
1863, he passed the fearful fire of the forts 
at Port Hudson ; in May of the same year, in 
eonjunction with the army, he began active 
operations against Port Hudson, until it fell, 
on July 9. After a much needed rest he was 
intrusted with the fieet, in 1864, sent to reduce 
the rebel works and forces in and around Mobile, 
which fell before him. In December, 1864, he 
was made avice admiral, and once more was 
voted the thanks of Congress. In the year 1866 
Congress created the grade of admiral for him, 
and a grateful people saw one of the great men 
of the Union honored by having it conferred 
nponhioL In the years 1867 and 1868 he 
commanded the European squadron, and wher- 
ever he touched m this his last cruise he was 
received with distingnisbed consideratioD. His 
health, which for some time had been some- 
what broken by his arduous labors, began to 
show decided signs of failing, and on Aug. 14, 
1870, af tor a long and painful illness, he ex- 
pired at Portsmouth, N. H. 



wood's MUSBUJi, OHIOAOO. 

Fbanefgbt, Mich. 
Will Oar Cariosity Shop crive a descriptive his- 
tory of Colonel Wood's old Ma'seam, unicage? 

O. B. 

Answer.-^ThiB well-known museum had its 
inception in the summer of 1863. liie orig- 
inal collection of cariosities was made by Ed- 
ward Wyman. On Aug. 17, 1863, the rooms 
obtahied at Nos. Ill, 113, 115, and 117 Ban- 
dolph street were opened under the new man- 
agement Besides the museum and a hall of 
paintings, there was in the rear an exhibition 
hall where for a time a panorama of the city of 
London was unrolled. There was a general 
charge of 25 cents admission to the museum 
a nd hall of paintings, and an additional fee o 
15 cents to the exhibition. It is related by the 
historiiu of the day that so popular and well 
patronized was the museum that in the first six 
weeks of its career it entertained not fewer 
than 10,000 visitor& Then followed the fit- 
ting up of the exhibition hall for concerts, 
sndMme. Anne Bishop sang thera The 
**Qhost" appeared, and was a popular and pay- 
ing delusion for a time. In November, 1863, 
tha management (under John 0*Mellen) opened a 
season of opera, with the Holman Troupe, in 
**The Bohemian Girl,'* and then followed the 
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Ravel Troupe of pantomimista The drama she sent the yerses. Mrs. Tnorpe is a natlTe of 

was inangarated at the Mnseam, Dea 14, 1863, Indiana and passed her childhood la great 

by J. W. Lanergan, with a stock company, and poverty. She says: **0f ail doll, prosaic lives 

the first play presented was ^*The Lady of mine was the dullest and most prosaia " When 

Lyons," followed by *^Still Waters Run Deep,'* she wrote ^^Carfew" she had no particulaj edn- 

**The Honeymoon.'' and other w^ll-known cation and no general knowledge of books, 

plays. On Jan. 25, 1864, Colonel J. H. Wood though she aft-erward applied herself to them 

became the proprietor, and by his name the and became a school teacher. Bat even dnnng 

place was known until the fire, excepting in her early married life it was more important to 

1870 and a part of 187L Many curiosities her reputation among her neighbors that she 

were added to the museum, and the great should ''keep house" in approved fashion than 

Zepgiodon — a fossil relic ninety-six feet in that she should write well, and she remarks: 

length — had living companions such as a ''Until the year 1880 1 was laundrymaid, cook, 

sea lion from Barnum's collection and other seamstress, and nurse for my children." 
congenial associates. Colonel Wood added — ' — 

Kingsbury's halls to his establishment, and *«vr»» xoujl«x, » uvt»»«u*»- 

., . , ^. ^ M. • A ST. JOSBPH, Mion. 

therein were given dramatic entertainments -^m oar Cariosity Shon give a list of the Gov- 

which became quite a feature; there were three emors of the State of Rhode Inland? 
tiers of seats, cailcd respectively the parquette, ^^^^_The followl^s'l list ST^^V- 

dress cirde, and tiie gallery; four small boxes ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^, ^^^^ 1^1^^. 

were built at the sides of the stage, which, Nicholas Cooke im-Tft 

naively says a chronicler of the time, "were William Greene. Jr 1778-86 

comfortable when once sa'ely reached." This John Collins ;zl7^"J2 

^ ^r .- rtrt ^o^.. xu i. ». ArthnrFenner 17»o-1805 

was opened March 22, 1864, with a stock PauiMumford Ucting) 1805 

eompan V. under the management of A. D. Henry Smith (acting) 1806-06 

Ti-«Ji-« T« ti,^ «^«»«.«, «Jl^ T3«..»«ir w A«ir^« Isaac Wilbur (acting) 1806-07. 

Bradley. In the company were Frank ML Aiken James Fenner 1807-11 

and John Dillon, and the play was "The Lidy William Jones*.*.* V.".!!'.'/.'.!!'.'.''!!*.*. '.*!!**. I!i8U-l7. 

ofLyons,"a8befora In 1868 Frank Aiken ^ifit^m'o.Gi^bi^^l-: J :::::; ^ 

leased the museum, and retired in January, jamesFenner 1824-31 

1860. to take the management of the Dearborn joS^b\ F'ranSs^^.*.'.*;;";; */*///;!' ■**r*.*' "iSS 

Street Theater, and was followed by John W. William* Sprague...*!.*.*.'*.'.'.\*.'.**.'*.V.*J!!.*.V'a838-89 

BlaisdelL For a time there was minstrelsy, Samuel W. King 1889-43. 

^ • -LT u loort ../ j» J lu JamesFenner 1848-45 

and in March, 1860, Wood's was reopened with Charles Jackson 1846-46 

a stock company, amoug whom were McEee Sf/^^S?™*'^ 1846-47 

RanKin, J. w. Jennings, and A. D Bradley in Henr?B.lnthonf::;;;;::;:;;;::*:::::::;:a 

the play "School** In November, 1860, Aiken PhUip Allen 1851-62 

returned, announced that h e was the proprietor JSmJ^ifen^.^T.?."^.^^^^^ 

and manager, and the name was changed from Francis M. biino'nd '(acting) !.'.'.' .*!!*.'.'.*.'.*.'.' .1853-64 

Wood's to Aiken's; he was iu turn succeeded Siait'n^;^''^^^" tSJil 

^ i 1 «!> a • -r <o-T, 1- Elisnaliyer 1857-69 

DyCJoionel Wood in June, 1871, who once more Thomas G. Turner 1869-60 

gave his name to the museum The play ?^l"^*5*|P'^*P®vv/"' ^S?"?^ 

f,T. ,, ^.,, ,^ /v X *^ -.orf^ 1- i.^ John R. Barllett (acting) 1861-62 

"Divorce" was billed tor Oct 9, 1871, but the William C. Cozzens (acting) 1863 

great fire came, and vVood's Museum was no James Y. Smith. 1863-66- 

_^^^ Ambrose E. Burnside. . . . , 1866-69 

™ora Setb Padelf ord 1869-73. 

II HenryHoward 1873-75- 

"ouBFEw MUST HOT BiHo To-KioHT." ^^^^^zii^i-:::-:v-:\::::^S^ 

Gib ABD, Crawford County. Kansas. Alfred H. Littlefleld 1880-83 

Whowrotethe poem "Curfew Will NotRing Augustus O. Bowen 1883-86 

To-night," and how long ago was it written? George P. Wetmore 1885-87 

H. G. lilTTIiB. John W. Davis. 1887-88 

Answer.-rhe author of the nopular poem. 5"^^^^ S' Jf * J^'S 

"Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night," is Mrs. ^- ^* ^*^^ 1889-9U 

Rose Hartwick Thorpe. This lady has been ^^^ humbebt, of italt. 

living in the South and Southwest for some ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ Kio^'nSSbe?^ oV YtSy. 
time for the benefit of the health of her hus- Quben Maboabbt. 

band, and recently we were informed that the Atiawer,— King Humbert (Umberto), the eld- 

' family think of removing to Southern Calif or> est son of the late King Victor Emanuel and . 

nia for Mr& Thorpe's health. From a sketch of Archduchess Adelaide, of Austria, was oorn 

of her we learn that Mrs. Thorpe is now a March 14, 1844. He took a deep interest while 

woman of 39 years of age, and that quite young in the political movements of Italy, 

the well-known poem was written by A word in regard to Italian unification will aid 

her when she was soaroely 17. It is related that in comnrehending fully the situation there^ 

all she received for it was a letter of thanks during the past thirty years. Kmg Carlo > 

from the editor of a Detroit newspaper to whom Alberto, the first of the house of Savoy-Carig- 
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nano, abdicated the throne March 28, 1849. in 
favor of his son, Victor Emanuel. By the 
peace ot Zurich, Nov. 10, 1850, Victor Emanuel 
obtained Lombardy, with the exception of 
Mantua, part of the Papal States, and the 
Duchies of Parma and Modena. In March, 

1860, annexation to Sardinia was voted in 
Parma, Modena, the Romagna, and Tuscany, 
and in October Sicily and Naples. The first 
Italian Parliament assembled in February, 

1861, and declared Victor Emanuel King of 
Italy. The remaining part of Lombardy, with 
Venetia, was added to his aominions in 1866. 
The Papal States, having been taken posses- 
sion of by an Italian army after the retreat of 
the French garrison, were annexed to the king- 
dom Oot. 2, 1870. In all these movements the 
Prince was actively engaged. He shared the 
popularity of Qnsibaldi in Naples and Palermo, 
and retained his influenoe with the people. He 
won renown at the battle of Cuatozza June 23, 
1866. On April 22, 1868, he married at Turin 
his cousin, the Princess Marguerite Marie 
Therese Jeanne, of Savoy, daughter of the 
late Duke Ferdinand, of Genoa, brother of Vic- 
tor Emanuel. Their son was bom at Naples, 
Nov. 11, 1869. and received the name of Victor 
Emanuel Ferdinand Mary Januanus, and the 
title of Prince of Naples. When the Italian 
soldiers occupied Rome in 1870 the future 
king took up his residence there. He suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the death of his 
father, Jan. 9, 1878. Several attempts have been 
made to assassinate him, one the year he be- 
came king. During the cholera season of 1884 
King Humbert distinguished himself by visits 
to infected districts, and the personal inspec- 
tion of the hospitals and means of relief. 

THE OBANGE BELT OF FLOBIDA. 

South Englewood, Cook County, Dl. 

What constitutes the orange belt of Florida? 

Mhs. H. W. Converse. 

An8tDer,—The orange belt may be said to 
include all that portion of the Floridian penin- 
sula lying between parallels 28 and 30, with a 
preponderance of excellence in that portion 
of the belt lying between 28 and 29, and in- 
cluded in the eastern two-thirds of tnis nar- 
row strip. Oranges are grown both north and 
south of this belt, but north of parallel 30 the 
grower runs risks from more or less severe 
frosts, and has to pick his fruit when still un- 
ripe in order to avoid such risk. South of 
parallel 28, on the other hand, the climate 
seems to be too warm for the tree in winter, 
for though the orange tree loves a warm 
climate, it seems to require, like a deciduous 
fruit tree, a period of comparative rest from 
growth every year in order to arrive at its 
highest state of fruitf ulness, and this rest it 
does not get south of parallel 28. However, 



notwithstanding this fact, the juiciest and 
sweetest oranges, and those which bring the 
highest prices in the Northern market, come 
from the southern tier of counties in the or- 
ange belt, and whatever the product may lack 
in quantity in these counties it more than 
makes up in quality and in the prices obtained 
for it This is especially true of the Indian 
River (Brevard County) oranges, all of which 
are grown in plantations lying considerably 
south of parallel 29. The same may be said, 
in a lesser degree, of the fruit produced in 
Orange and Lake Counties immediately to the 
west of Brevard County. 

TAIiKINO BIRDS. 

ExobZiBIOB, Minn. 
How can I slit the tongue of a bird so as to 
make it talk? J. Minn. 

Answer,— One of the ancient absurdities, so 
fixed in popular belief that, we suppose, it 
will never be eradicated, is this idea that a 
bird can be taught to speak if its tongue is 
slit. What it arose from it is impossible to 
say. Some birds, it is true, have naturally 
divided tongues; but the parrots, the most 
successful of all birds in imitating the speech 
of man, have broad, thick, and soft tongues, 
like those of the human race. Only a limited 
number of birds have ever been taught to 
speak. These are a number— not all— of the 
varieties of the parrot kind, the jackdaw, 
the raven, the hooded crow, and the 
m&gpie. There is also said to be 
on record an instance of a canary's 
learning to speak a few words. The forma- 
tion of the vocal organs of birds is peculiar. 
Birds all have a double larynx, one for vocal- 
ization, another for escape of air; the articu- 
lation in those which can be taught to speak 
being apparently effected as it is in human 
beings, by motions of the tongue and other 
parts of the mouth. In man, as well as in 
birds, the larynx is the organ of song; it is 
tnere that sound is made, which is modified 
by articulation in the mouth. Man st>eaks by 
changing the shape of the cavities of the throat, 
mouth, and nose, by action of muscles that 
form the walls of these parts, and by move- 
ments of the tongue. Birds must speak in 
the same way. Birds have a power of imi- 
tating sounds that no other of the lower ani- 
mals possess. This power seems to be char- 
acteristic of tamed, as distinguished from 
wild, birds. The parrots, which are the most 
clever imitators of sounds in captivity, 
are not, so far as we know, inclined 
to tiopy sounds made by beasts or by other 
birds in their native woods. Apparently, 
imitation is the channel into which their in- 
tellectual energy is directed when their 
natural occupations are taken away. That is, 
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their peroeptioDS being actire when impri8« 
oned they imitate ererything by way of exer- 
eiting their faculties. Though they speak 
usually as automata, without comprehension 
of the meaning of their utterances, it seems 
plain that the articulative power arises flrom 
the imitatire faculty rather than from any 
unusual arrangement of yooal organs or 
muscles. Scientists have therefore been led 
to an examination of the brains of these 
birds to detect some indication of their pe- 
culiar power, and it is thought that this has 
been found in what is called the '*white line," 
in the lower lobe of the brain. All human 
races haye this, and all birds that hare the 
power of imitating human speech, and a 
sensation has recently been created in the 
Bcicntllio world by the announcement that it 
had been perceiyed in rudimentary form in 
the cerebellum of certain monkeys. 



OBOUPCfO OF BEASTS AUD BIBDS. 

Ohioaoo. 

Will the Curiosity Shop give the different 
words that are Ubed for groups of different animals 
and birds, and tell why such different words are 
nsed? Beadbb. 

4n8wer, — It is a yery curious fact that the 
English language has a separate word to 
designate nearly eyery kind of beast or bird 
in groups. To be sure, some of these dis- 
tinotiye terms are used by few except sports- 
men or naturalists, but the majority of them 
are more or less familiar in common speech, 
especially where groups of the different 
animals are found. We suppose that the use 
pf each one of these different words was 
originally founded on some reason, etymo- 
logical, zoological, or ornithological, but it 
would take much research to ascertain these 
reasons, and this we haye not time to giye 
the subject. But we offer a table 
which shows in brief space, the most 
of the different terms giyen to yarious classes 
of animals; perhaps some of our readers 
can add .to it: 

A covey of partridges, A flock of freese^i 
A nide of pheasants, A cast of hawks. 
A wisp of snipe, A trip of dottrell, 

A bevy of qnail, A swarm of bees, 

A fliffht of doves or A school of whales. 

swallows, A shoal of herrings, 

A muster of peacocks, A herd of swine, 
A sieee of herons. A sknlk of foxes, 

A building of rooks, A pack of wolves, 
A brood of grouse, A drove of oxen, 

A plump of wild fowl, A sounder of hosrs, 
A stand ot plovers, A troop of monkeys, 

A watch of nightingales, A pride of lions, 
A clattering of choughs, A sleuth of bears. 

Also, at the nak of repeating some of the 
aboTe oddities of language, we quote the fol- 
lowing newspaper paragraph, which further 
illustrates the subject: "A number of sheep 
together is called a flock. But a flock of 
preftty girls is called a beyy, and 
a beyy of wolyes is a pack, a pack 



of thieyes a gang, a gang of angela a host, » 
host of porpoises a shoal, a shoal of buffaloes 
a herd, a herd of children a troop, a troop of ' 
beauties a galaxy, a galaxy of ruffians a horda^ 
a horde of mules a drove, a drove of rowdies 
a mob, a mob of whales a school, a school of 
worshippers a congregation, a congregation of 
engineers a corps, a corps of robbers a band, 
a band of locusts a swarm, and a swarm of 
people a "crowd." 

JOHN 70ZE. 

Black Hawk, Col. 

Olve a brief sketch of the author of Fox's 
"Book of Martyrs." Was he the founder of the 
Quaker Society? Kbadbb. 

iifutoer.— John Fox, or more correctly Foxe» 
the author of the **Book of Martyrs," lived 
from 1517 to 1587; George Fox, the founder of 
the Society of Friends or Quakers, from 1624 
to 1690. John Foxe was a native of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, and was educated at Oxford, 
where he gained great distinction by his re- 
markable talents. He was made a fellow of 
the college in 1548, but in 1545 he was accused 
of heresy, and as he did not hesitate to pro 
claim his adherence to the principles of the 
Protestant Bef ormation, he was expelled from 
his college. After supporting himself for 
some time as a tutor in the family of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Warwickshire, and subse- 
quently in the household of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, he found his life in danger,and escaped to 
the continent. Here he prepared his great work, 
**The Acts and Monuments of the Church, or 
Book of Martyrs," which was first published 
in Latin at Strasbourg in 1554. When Queen 
Elizabeth came to the throne he returned to 
England, and his former pupil, now the 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, gave him a pension, 
and he was made a prebendary in the church at 
Salisbury. He might have had great adyance- 
ment in the church, but he objected to some 
of the canons adopted by the reformers. He 
spent his remaining years in retirement and 
study, and died, greatly esteemed by all, in 
1587. His **Bookof Martyrs" was first pub- 
lished at London, in the English tongue, in 
1563. He also wrote a number of theological 
treatises, a work on grammar, and some Latin 
translations, but his fame rests upon the 
**Book of Martyrs." 

APATITB. 

Casoadb, Iowa. 

What is apatite, the substance which is now 
used in the manufacture of mineral fertilisers? 
Where is it found and in what form? 

T. L. G. 

J fittotfr.— Apatite is simply the phosphate 
of lime. It is found in two forms, in combi- 
nation with fluorine and also with chlorine, 
the varieties being known as ohlor-apatite and 
fluor- apatite. It is produced principally in 
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Norway, Spain, Russia, and Canada. The 
Norwegian phosphate oconrs in combination 
with chlorine, bnt only a small quantity of it 
IS exported. The Spanish is a fluor-apatite 
and occurs in large quantities in Estrama- 
dura and adjoining proTlnoes; it is very gen- 
erally exported to other European countries. 
There are large -deposits of the mineral in 
Russia between the Volga and the Desna Rir- 
ers, but they are very imperfectly 
utilized. The Canadian apatite is 
the chief one brought into this country. It is 
richer in phosphoric acid than tne European 
mineral. Apatite is also known to be irregu- 
larly distributed through the rocks of the New 
England States, but no effort has been made 
there to utilize it. The name of the mineral 
is taken from the Greek, and signifies "de- 
oeptiye," being so called because it is fre- 
quently mistaken for other minerals, as 
pyroxene, and others. Apatite is found in 
several forms, as crystals, masses, veins, 
strata, and also in a granular form. There 
are other pnosphates used in making fertiU 
izers, butthe apatite is the purest .form in 
which the phosphate Of calcium occurs, and 
it is therefore highly valued. 

THE HOME OF WASmNGTON IBVINa, 

Ann Abbob. Mich. 
Give a description and history of the home of 
Washington Irving. A. L. Read. 

J.n«iotfr.— Sunnyside, as the home of Wash- 
ington Irving was called, was built on the 
eastern bank of the Hudson, some twenty-two 
miles from its mouth, at a widening 
of the river called Tappan Bay. The little 
village of Irvington is near Tarrjrtown. The 
cottage, with its quaint gables and weather- 
cocks overrun with honeysuckle, eglantine, 
and ivy, is in style a curious mixture of the 
English rural cottage and Dutch mansion. 
Irving described it as '*a little old-fashioned 
stone mansion, all made up of gable ends, and 
fts full of angles and comers as an old cocked 
bat. It is said, in fact, to have been modeled 
after the cocked hat of Peter the Headstrong, 
as the escurial was modeled after the gridiron 
of the blessed St. Lawrence." On the north 
end of the house is a pagoda-like tower 
that was popularly believed to have 
been brought from the Alhambra; it was, 
however, built by a Tarrytown carpenter. 
The whole grounds of Sunny side, excepting a 
lawn in front, stretching toward the river, is 
covered with trees of all kinds, with a little 
brook running down to the river, which 
widens into what Irving called the '^little 
Kediterranean." The house was occupied by 
the Tan Tassels during the revolution, when 
it was called "Wolfert's Roost" The house 



and neighborhood, in fact, served Irving for 
his**Legend of Sleepy Hollow" and **Wolfert's 
Roosi" When Mr. Irving took possession of 
the cottage in 1835 he altered it somewhat, 
which gave the half English, half Dutch ap- 
pearance to the building. The place has been 
but little altered since Irving*s death, and still 
remains, we think, the property of the Irving 
family. The author never married, but had 
several brothers and sisters. 



THE MA8SACBE OF WYOMING. 

Mabquette, Mich. 
Will Our Curiosity Shop give an account of 
the massacre of the inhabitants of Wyoming 
Valley? , Readeb. 

An9wer,^The awful massacre of the inhabi- 
tants of Wyoming Yalley took place in the 
month of July, 1778. The valley, which is on 
the Susquehanna River, in Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, was purchased from the Six 
Nations in the year 1754 by an association 
formed in Connecticut and called the Susque- 
hanna Coftipany. Ii was not, however, until 
1763 that a permanent settlement was made, 
but the Indians came in during the year fol- 
lowing and dispersed the pioneers. In 1769 
forty Connecticut settlers were sent there by 
the company, but they discovered thai a party 
of Pennsylvanians had anticipated them, and 
the New Englanders also learned that the Six 
Nations had a second time sold their land to 
the Pennsylvanians. There were numerous 
conflicts during the succeeding six years be- 
tween the settlers from the two dolonies. The 
Connecticut colonists were strong and numer- 
ous, as may be guessed from the fact that 
when the War of Independence opened they 
had a flourishing town of over 2,000 inhabitants 
there, called Westmoreland. The people of 
the valley naturally took sides with the pa- 
triots in the struggle against the British. On 
June 80, 1778, about 400 British troops, with 
about 700 Indians, imder Colonel John Butler, 
entered Wyoming Valley. The inhabitants 
were very poorly prepared to meet such a 
hostile force, or indeed any considerable body 
of armed men. Many of the best and strongest 
men had given up their lives in the war, and 
the absence of many of the surviving able- 
bodied men with the Continental armies left 
the valley practically at the mercy of the in- 
vaders. On July 3, Forty Port— so called from 
the forty Connecticut pioneers-^which was 
the chief fortification of the Valley, was called 
upon to surrender. The patriots, numbering 
about 800 men of all ages, commanded by 
Colonel Zebulon Butler, a Continental officer, 
decided to fight; after a desperate struggle 
these devoted men were defeated and driven 
back to the fort, with less than one-third of 
their number, who were killed by the Tories 
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and Indians in tbe moet barbarous manner, the 
prisoners sharing the fate of those murdered on 
the field. Some of tbe nn fortunate captives 
were tortured and massacred on the eyening of 
the battle; and Queen Esther, a half-breed 
Indian woman, to avenge tbe death of her 
son, tomahawked fourteen with her own hands 
near the rock which still bears her nama On 
Jnly 5 the foi-t surrendered, and m spite of tbe 
promises of the British oommaoder the Indians 
sacked the houses and compelled tne few sur- 
vivors to fiee from the Valley. It is estimated 
that not fewer than 300 of tbe people of the 
Valley iosi their lives. The horrid barbarities 
of the Indians can not be repeated. In 1843 a 
monument wis erected on the site of the battle- 
field of July 3. Oampbeirs poem. ''Gertrude of 
Wyoming;" is well knowa 

SOME imXIONAIBBS 07 AlfSBIOiu 

Chicago. 

Would like, if it be possible, to have Our Curi- 
osity Shop publish a list of some of the leadins 
millionaires of the United States. Bbadeb. 

Answer. —It is exceedingly difficult to give 
anything like a list of the leading millionaires 
of the United Statea Those who are very rich 
have numerous and yaned enterprises and in- 
terests, and even if they desired to make public 
the amount of their wealtb, it would often be 
very difficult to give anything more than an 
estimate of it The subjoined list is taken from 
an article in the November number of che 
Forum^ by Thomas G. Shearman, who remarks: 
'The writer abstains from mentioaing in this 
list a single name concerning which he has any ' 
information which might possibly bo considered 
confidential; and, to make qaite sure of this« 
he omits the names of all gentlemen with 
whom he has any confidential relationsi The 
names' of persons who have died within a 
recent period (six of them within one year) 
will be included, more accurate in. 
formation being obtain ible concerning 
their affairs than in any other cases. * * * 
No name is given which is not believed, for 
good reasons, to represent an individual wealth 
of least $20,000,000." It is added that 
Trinity Church, of New York, is included in 
the list because it is practically an individual 
owner. Mr. Shearman further says: *'List8 
were lately published of sixty-seven million- 
aires residing in Pittsburg, of sixty-three resi- 
dents of Cleveland possessing in the aggregate 
$300,000,000, and of sixty persons residing 
In three villages near New York whose wealth 
was said to aggregate $500,000,000. Oue of 
the gentlemen included in the last estimate said 
that if it included one of his neighbors, with 
whose affairs he is intimately acquainted, it was 
entirely too low; $750,000,000 would not be 
too much. The GoeXet estate, in New York City, 
pays taxes on $25,000,000 retl estate. The 
Kayor of Chicago says that four gentlemen of 



that city are worth over $20,000,000, but only 
two vie included in tue list, P. D. Armor 
and Marshal ^ Fild. Tbe Boston Advertiier 
lately asserted that there were not fifty 
millionaires in fioston; but the official tax-list 
shows that more than fifty families pay taxes 
on over $1,000,000 each, and 200 persons pay 
taxes on amouDts which clearly show that they 
are really millionaires." Tne list of the many- 
times millionaires which Mr. Shearman gives is 
as follows: 

$150,000,000: William W. Astor; Trinity Church, 
New York. 

$100,000,000: C. Vanderbilt; W. K. Vanderbilt; 
Jay Gould; Leland Stanford; J. D. Rockefeller. 

$70,000,000: Estate of A. Packer. 

$60,000,000: John L Blair; .estate of Charles 
Crocker. 

$50,000,000: William Astor; Bussell Sage; E. A 
Stevens; estates of Moses Taylor, Browa ds Ives. 

$40,000,003: P. D. Armour; F. h. Ames; William 
Bockefeller; H.M.Flagler: Powers di; Weight- 
man : estate of P. Goelet. 

$35,000,000: C. P. Huntington; D. O. Mills; es- 
tates of T. A. Scott, J. W. Garrett. 

$30,000,000: G. B. Boberts: Charles Pratt; Boss 
Winans: E. B. Coxe; Clans Spreckels; August 
Belmont; B. J. Livingston : Fred Weyerhauser; 
Mrs. Mark Hopkins; Mrs. Hetty Green ; estates 
of S. V. Harkness, B. W. Coleman, L M. Singer. 

$25,000,000: A. J. Drexel; J. S. Morgan; J. P. 
Morgan; Marshall Field; David Dows; J. G. Fair; 
E. T. Gerry; estates of Governor Fairbanks, A 
T, Stewart, A. Schermerhorn. 

122.500,000: O. H. Pavne; estates of F. A. Drexel, 
L V. Williamsdn, W. F. Weld. 

$20,000,000: F. W. Vanderbilt: Theodore Have- 
meyer; H. O. Havemeyer; W. G. Warden: W. 
P. Thompson ; Mrs. Schenley ; J. B. Haggin ; H. 
A. Hntchins; estates of W. Sloane. E. S. Hig- 
fflns, C. Tower, William Thaw, Dr. Hostetter. 
William Sharon. Peter Donohue. 

THE OBEAT BELLE PLAINS WEUa 

AUBOBA, IlL 

We would like to have Our Curiosity Shov tell 
u's about the well in Iowa which caused such an 
overflow a few years ago. West tiu>B. 

Answer. —ThB history of what has been called 
the Belle Plaine geyser may be Rummarized as 
follows: On Monday, Aug. 23, 1886, Messrs. 
Weir & Sods began boring an artesian well at 
Belle Plaine, Benton County, Iowa. The con- 
tract called for a well with three-inch casing, 
and a flow was guaranteed. There were some 
seven other wells of the same kind in Belle 
Plame, and there was no qnestion as to the 
supply either before or after the sinking of the 
Weir weiL The hole bored was two inches, as 
it was believed the flow of water through this 
would naturally increase the sise to admit of 
the three-inch casing. A depth of 185 feet was 
reached and about sixty feet of easing had been 
put down when the water forced itself out 
through the hole in a three-inch stream and rose 
many feet above the surfaoe. This great flow 
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oontinned until the day followinff, wheu the 
workmen got tbe ssream under coutroi, as they 
belieTed, only to have the well burst 
out ftRain with redoabled strength; the 
three-inch hole was soon increased by the yoU 
nme and force of the stream from three inches 
to a foot in diameter, with a fnll flood pouring 
out The situation become serious: the city 
authorities were appealed to, but although they 
•did everything in their power to avert th« dan« 
cer« they were powerless. Such large quanti- 
ties of water had issued from the new well that 
lands were flooded, many bouses were threat- 
ened, and the little dij was in pariL Men were 
set to work all night to stop the flood or divert 
it, but their labors were useless as the well hele 
Inoreased to the size of a barrel, and the water 
bubbled up four or flre feet aboye the surface; 
■and was thrown out in great qnantities; a 
ohannel dug from the outlet to the Iowa Riyer 
carried double the yolume of the river at that 
poiut While this well was thus active all tne 
other wells in the neighborhood ceased flowing. 
It is related that some Id- inch boiler iron pipes 
were inserttd in the well to guide and control 
if possible the spoat, but that these were at 
once blown oat by the force of the floo;! ; that 
fifteen car-loads of stone were emptied into the 
well, but were immediately hurled into the air; 
that at one time ^^ yolume of water was forced 
into the air a distance of seyeral hundred 
feet;*' and that the stream that issued from the 
well was ^*a8 large as the fore wheel of a 
wagon.*' It was estimated that daring the height 
of the flow the weU discharged daily 5,000,- 
OOO'gallons of water. After a vast outlay of 
expense and labor the well was finally oon- 
troUed. 

THB 8T0BT OV HIAWATHA. 

FoBT Atkinson, Wis. 

Will Our Onriosity Shop give ns a short history 
of Hiawatha? A. B. F. 

Ariswer.—Ot his well-known poem, *^The 
Bong of Hiawatha,** Longfellow thus wrote: 
'This Indian Edda— if I may so call it— is 
founded on a tradition prevalent among the 
North American Indians, of a personage of 
miraculous birth, who was sent among them to 
clear their rivers, forests, and fishing-grounds, 
and to teach them the arts of peace. He was 
known among different tribes by the several 
names of ICichabou, Chiabo, Manabozo, Taren- 
awagon, and HiawathiL Mr. Schoolcraft gives 
and account of him in his 'Algic Besearches;* 
and in his 'History, Oondition and Prospects of 
the Indian Tribes of the United States,' may. be 
found the Iroquois form of tb« tradition, de- 
riyed from the verbal narrations of an Onon- 
daga chief!" In regard to the poem by Long- 
fellow, let It be said that all who haye not read 
it should do so^ bearing in mind that the poet 
has, as he says, '"woyen into this old tradition 
other curious Indian let^ends, taken chiefly 



from the the yarious and yaluable writings of 
Mr. Schoolcraft, to whom the literary world is 
greatly indebted for his indefatigable zeal in 
rescuing from oblivion so much of the legend- 
ary lore of the Indians. » » » The scene of 
the poem is among tne jib ways, on the south- 
ern shore of Lake Superior, in the region be- 
tween the Pictured Bocks and the Grand 
Sables" 

VINDSOB OASTUL 

STAFFOBDyiLZiE. N. J. 

Describe the Castle of Wiedsor, England. 

Adolphus Phabo. 

Anstoer. — Windsor Oastle is one of the most 
ancient of the magniflcent strongholds in Ureat 
Britaia It Is known that William the Con- 
queror found it a famous place, the fayorite 
seat of the Saxon kings. The Norman re- 
moyed the rude wooden enclosure and oqn- 
structed a stone circuit wall; the first complete 
round tower was built in 1272 by Henry IIL, 
and Edward lU in 1344 remodeled and recon- 
structed it on a much greater scale, to afford an 
assembly place for tho Knights of the Garter, 
an order which he had Just established. The 
legends had it that it was on the summit of that 
circular mound that King Arthur was accos- 
tomed to meet with his Knights of the Bound 
Table. Additions haye been made by yarious 
sovereigns to this famous Bound Tower, the 
later improvements beinx under tbe direction of 
Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, the court architect, in 
the reign of George lY. The chapel cloister, 
built by Henry HL remains, as was another, 
erectod by ths same monarch, and dedicated to 
Edward the Confessor, is now oalled the Albert 
Memorial GhapeL Henry YH, in 1501 and 
subsequently, did much to improve the obapels 
of the great structura The chapel of St 
George is said to rank next to Westminster 
Abbey as a royal mausoleum. This chapel is a 
splendid specimen of Gothic architecture, and 
there the marriage ceremony of the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Alexandra was per- 
formed with great magnificence. In regard to 
the ceremony it was said that *^he altar was 
arrayed with its gold communion plate in mass- 
ive rows, and the ceremony performed by a 
number of prelates who made the seryice most 
impressive. The musical portion of the cere- 
mony was sweetly rendered by Mme. Jenny 
Lind Goldschmidt. who, with others, offered up 
the hymn of praise on this great day. » » • 
A picture of the grand ceremony was painted 
by Mr. Frith, for a copyright of wnich a higher 
price has been offered than has eyer been of- 
fered for any other picturei" Among those 
buried there are Henry YIIL and Lady Jane 
Seymour, George HI. and his queen, Will- 
iam lY. and his qaeen, Charles L 
and the Princess Charlotte. The yault in which 
tbe remains of these lie is at the eastern end of 
the chapeL It is in this chapel where the in- 
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Bt&llatioii of the Knightt ot the Garter takes 
pUcai The castle, which has been one of the 
fsTorite seats of the mlers of Great Britain for 
eight centuries, is in its interior rich in decora- 
tiODS and works of ftrt, embracing pictures, 
statuary, and broazes. The principal gallery 
in which these are shown is oyer 500 feet in 
length. The private apartments of the Queen 
were for the moMt part rebuilt or remodeled by 
Sir Jeffrey Wyatvillei The royal forest of 
Windsor in 1790 contained some 60,000 acres, 
tiince then, howerer, it has been much reduced 
in sisse, although it still ranks as one of the 
finest in the kingdom, and contains some oak 
trses of great age and size. 

•OIU BIYOLUIXOMABT HSBOB& 

NOBTHTZLLB. 8. D. 

Will Our Cariosity Shop give the names of 
some of the foreisoers who aided the United 
Stotes in the Beyolution? F. J. Schmidt. 

Aniwer.—The patriots of the Kevolution 
were indebted to France more than to any other 
one country for support, moral and material, 
during the struKgle for independenca But 
there were seTeral instances of high serrice 
rendered by the sons of other lands whose deeds 
of ralor contributed not a little to the sue- 
oess of the colonists. Naturally, Lafayette 
comes at the liead of the list of those who 
distinguished themselres in the war for inde- 
pendenca He was young, titled, held in high 
esteem in his native land, had home and kindred 
to wed him to France, and yet, while the Emg 
withheld his permission, the British minister 
protested Yigoronsly against his course, while 
almost every personal interest seemed to oppose 
his decision, he put all these aside to cross the 
ooean, and aid in fighting the battles of the 
struggling colonists on this side of the Atlantia 
Among his companions was Baron De KalU 
This gentleman was a German general, born in 
Bavaria in 1721, who had served in the 
French army and had won distinction. When 
the youthful and aocompiished Lafayette came 
to America in 1777 De Kalb came with 
him and was appointed a Major General 
by Congress. In the same year he served 
under Washington in Pennsylvania, and in 
New Jersey until the spring of 178U, and 
then became second in command m the army of 
General Gates. At the battle of Camden, a O, 
the gallant German was mortally wounded and 
died Aug. 19, 1780. He was one of the men 
on whom Washington leaned for support during 
the dark hours of the war. John Paul Jones' 
name recalls deeds of daring on the sea that 
read more like romance thsn reality. Jones 
was a Scotchman. who was bom 
and reared in the soutnwest part of 
OaledoniiL He went to Tirginia in 1773 
and was there when the war began. He was 
among those who offered their ser vices to Con- 
gress, and in December, 1775, he was appointed 



senior lieutenant in the navy and assigned to a 
ship. From that time his career on the sea is 
well knowa He performed wonderful fe4ts, 
and his name soon came to be a terror among 
the British merchantmen and war ships of the 
day. The unfortunate Count D*Estaing came 
to the United States m 1778 in command of 
twelve ships of the line and four frigates, 
bringing with him Gerard, the first French Am- 
bassador to this country. While much has - 
been written on the subject of the general 
failure of this fleet and force under D'BstalBg 
to accompash what was expected of them, still 
there can be no doubt that their presence in 
American waters contributed ultimately to the 
success of the arms of the colonists. The un- 
fortunate Count was executed in Paris in 1794 
by the Commune in the reign of terron 
Another distinguished foreigner, whose name is 
familiar to readers of the literature of the 
Kevolution, was Count Da Grasse. He was 
born at Yalette, Provence, in 1723, served 
against the Moors and Turks while 
quite young, and in 1749 was transferred to 
the French Navy, and rose from a Lieutenant to 
high rank. In 1781 he sailed for America, and 
contributed essentially to the reduction of York- 
town, and afterward served with great dis- 
tinction in the West Indies. However, he was 
surprised by the British Admiral Bodney who 
had a superior force, and was utterly defeated 
April 12, 1782. He died in Paris in 1788. 
Count De Fleury was a French Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the war for independence, having 
received a Ctptain's commission from Wash- 
ington. He served at Fort Mifflin on the Del- 
aware and at the battle of Brandywine, and 
was promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel in Novem- 
ber, 1777. In the winter of 1777-78 he was 
sub-inspector under Steuben: June 4, 1778, he 
was Adjutant General of General Lee's divi- 
sion; in July, 1778, he was second in command 
of a battalion of light infantry in the Bbode 
Island expedition, and then commanded a 
battalion of light infantry under Washington. 
He received the thanks of Congress and a 
silver medal for gallantry in the storm- 
ing of Stony Point, in July, 1779, and the 
year following he returned! to Fianoa A 
sketch of Baron Steaben is given in Oar 
Cariosity Shop book for the year 188 L 
The last one of these notables whom we 
have here space to mention was Count 
De Rochambeau. He belonged to the same age 
as De £alb and De Grasse, having been born at 
Veudome, France, July 1, 1725. At the age of 
17 he entered the French army, was distin- 
guished in the campaiens of the Seven Years* 
War. and became Field Marshal in 1761 and 
Lieutenant General m 1780 He commanded 
the French forces in America from 1780 to* 
1782; took a prominent part in oampftigu of 
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Torktowain 1781. and hift serrioM were reo- 
ognized bj the Amenoan people He led an 
aotiTe life after his retora to Eoix>pe, narrowly 
esoaped the olntobeB of the mnrderert of the 
reign of terror, and iell at the batde of Leipaio, 
OoL 18, 1813. 

THE OHILTBaM HUHDBSIML 

San Jose. 0»L 

What Is meant hy what to oaUed the Chiltem 
Hundreds? A. B. If. 

Aruwer.^The Ghiltern Hills extend through 
portions of Oxford, Buckingham, and Bedford, 
and were at one time thickly ooyered with for- 
ests, which furnished a safe retreat for bold 
robbers. So daring did these bandits beconje 
that a special officer was appointed as the 
Steward of the GhUtem Hundreds for the 
' protection of those who inhabited the neigh- 
boring districtSL Long ago the necessity for 
such an official ceased to exist, but the three 
hnDdreds of Stoke, Burnbam, and Deaborough 
in Buokingdam are yet known by the old name; 
a Steward is still named by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with a salary of twenty shillings 
(about $5). and the fees of the offlocL The only 
importance of the office is that derived from 
the use made of it by members of Parliament 
who want to lay aside their parliamentary posi- 
tion and its honors and exactions. When a 
member of Parliament wishes to retire from 
office, he does not resign direct, but he Joins 
the Cniltero Hundreds, and then, inasmuch as 
he thus holds an office of profit and honor un- 
der the Crown, he has to resign his seat in Par- 
liament Therefore, '*to accept the Cbiltem 
Hundreds*' is equivalent to and means the re-^ 
signing of a seat in Parliament, As soon as a 
member accepts the Chiltem Hundreds, he ya- 
oates for the benefit of others. The steward- 
ship of the manors of East Hendred, Norths- 
head, and Hempholme are other sinecure offices 
made use of for the same purposa 

TEX 0APTX7BB OF JBFF DATZB. 

Bloohino Pbaibib. Steele Connty, Minn. 
By what route was ex- Confederate President 
Jefl Davis taken to Fortress Monroe ? Was it by 
land Tia Nashville, Tenn., or by water via Savan- 
nah or Charleston, in the sprintr of 1865, when he 
was captured by Union soldiers? 

A. OOLQUHOUN. 

Antwer.-'Ixi the flight of the remnants of the 
Confederate Cabinet after the fall of Richmond 
and tne surrender of Lee, Jefferson Davis had 
separated from hie family. This to Greeley^s 
narratiTe in his * 'American Confl'ot" of the 
suooeeding events: ''Mr. Davis haa even sepa- 
rated, for greater safety, from hto family; but, 
on an alarm of peril to wnioh they were said to 
be exposed from a conspiracy to rob them of 
the gold they were supposed to be oarrving oft, 
had rejoined them over night; when hto sylvan 
encampment near Irwinsville. Ga., was struck 
by Lieutenant Colonel Pritohard, Fourth Michi- 
gan Cavalry, who, upon advices that what re- 



mained of the rebeUion was working its way 
furtively southward through (Georgia, had, 
been dispatched by General Wilson frcm 
Macon in quest of him, as had also the 
First Wisconsin Cavalry, Lieutenant Colonel 
Harden. These two commands, moved by 
different roads down the Ocmulgea Pritchard 
at length struck the trail he was seeking, and 
followed it to the encampment aforesaid; which 
he surprised at early dawn; easily taking captive 
Mr. Davis, hto wife, her sister, and his children ; 
but, being directly tnereafter involved in a fight 
with the First Wtoconsin, wnich was elosing in 
in the quarry from another quarter, and— each 
taking the other for enemies — the two com- 
mands opened a reciprocal fire, whereoy two 
men were killed and several wounded before 
the mutual mistake was discovered. The dead 
were borne sadly to AbbevUle and there buried: 
the wounded, with prisoners, were conveyed to 
Maoon, whence Davis was taken, vto Savannah 
and tbe ocean, to Fortress Monroei" 

KBTHODISM. HOBTH AND SOUTH. 

Tampa, Fla, 
PJease (rive in Our Curiosity £h op as full a hi8> 
tory of the separation of the Methodist Church 
into North and South Methodist as your snaoe will 
admit of F. P. Chambeslain. 

Answer, —The Methodist Episcopal Church 
was the first church to reoosnize officially the 
Constitution of the United States. It was early 
active in attempts to ameliorate the condition of 
the slaves, and it had early been pronouuced in 
ito declaration that slave holding was not com- 
patibto with membership in it communion. 
From the formal organication of the church its 
conferences pronounced lepeatedly againet 
stove noldinK, and there was no unoertaia 
sound~ MS to the duty of church members with 
regard to tbe holding of persons in bondage. 
Up to 1840 there were 'frequent utterances on 
the subject, and they were all iu the line of a 
vigorous protest against tiie evils of slavery, 
and urging or commaudiog the preachers and 
membership to manumit their slaves wherever 
the laws of the Btate would permit of such a 
course. The Methodist Church extended South, 
while it was making great strides westward, 
until the case of a preacher named Francis 
A. Harding, of the Baltimore Conferencei 
Mr. Haraiog had come into possession of slaves< 
by marriag& Because he failed to manumit 
these slaves he was suspended by the Baltimore 
Conference, and upon the case being taken to 
the General Conference the saspsnsion was 
confirmed. It was a celebrated case, but not 
more so than that of Bishop James O. Andrew, 
who had become possessed of slaves after hto 
election as bishop By a vote of 111 to 69 it 
was resolved by the General Conference, **that 
it is the sense of the General Conf erenee that 
he destot from the exercise of his office so long 
as this ImpedUnent (store-holding) remains.**' 
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After amch discnssion the delegates from thir- 
teen annual oonferenoes submitted a deoUra- 
tion that the aotion jnst recorded was saoh tiiat 
it ^*mittt produce a state of things in th3 South 
which renders a continnanoe of the juris- 
diction of the General Conference orer these 
conferences inconsistent with the success of the 
ministry in the slayeholding States.'* This was 
referred to a committee who reported a plan by 
which a separation could be effected, provided 
there was no way presented to peacefully 
arrauRe the difficulties. There was also a satis- 
factory adjustment, as well as a dirision of 
church property; and then after the adjourn- 
ment of the General Conference, a call was 
issued by the Soutnern delegates for a couTen- 
tion of the slareholding conferences to meet in 
LouisTille, Ky.. May 1, 1840. This conyen- 
tion declared the conferences represented to be 
a distinct connection, and to be known as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. For a 
number of years the two churches hare ex- 
changed fraternal greetings, and efforts have 
been made to bring them closer and closer to- 
gether, organically, but thus far without sue- 



hontenbobo. 

Ohtcaoo. 
Give ua Information bearing on Montenegrow 
that small principality which Turkey has nerer 
yet irot hold of. J. B. 

Xn«v^.— Montenegro's constitution is nomi- 
nally that of a limited monarchy. The reigaing 
family are descended from PetroTic Njegos, 
who liberated the land from the Turks and was 
proclaimed Yladika, or Prince Bishop, in 1697. 
In 1851 the then reigning ruler abandoned the 
title of Yladika and assumed that of Hospo- 
dar, or Princei The exeoutiTe authority rests 
with the reigning Prince, while the legislatire 
power is Tested in a council of eight members, 
one-half of wbom are nominated by the Prince 
and the remainder elected by the male inhab- 
itants who are bearing arms or who haye borne 
armsi The absolute monarchical principle 
comes in here, as the Prince is as truly an au- 
tocrat as the Czar. The people of Montenegro 
ar^ divided into forly tribes; each of these 
tribes is gorerned by electea elders 
and a chief, called the Knjas, who 
acts as judge, and in time of war as military 
commander. By the so-called administratiye 
statute of 1879 the country is diyided into 
eighty districts and fire military commandsi 
The area of Montenegro is about 3,600 square 
miles, or less than half the sice of the State of 
New Jersey, and the population 236,000; the 
people are engaged in pastoral and agricultural 
pursuits, the latter conducted in a very primi- , 
tiye style. While there is no standing army, yet ' 
ail the inhabitants not physically unfitted are 
trained to arms and liable to be called upon ; 
the number of persons capable of beariog 



arms, between the ages of 14 and 50, is about 
30,00a The Montenep;rins belong entirely to 
the SerTian branch of the Slar race, and belong 
to the Greek Church, excepting about 4.000 
Bomau Catholics and some 10,000 Mussttlmans 
of Albanian or Slar origin. 

THE OBDKB OF DBA00MB88K& 

Maquckbta, Iowa. 

Will Onr Onriosity Shop jrive an acconnt of the 
society called "Deaconesses"? 

Mbs. a. D. Athebtok. 

Answer. — The ^^Deaconesses*' is an order or 
society connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but which is non-sec^rian in its work. 
At the head of this organizatioa is Mrs. Lucy 
Bider Meyer, who is as well-known in Sunday- 
school and general religious work as any 
woman in the West The Deaconesses hare a 
home at 114 Dearborn avenue, Chicago, which is 
supported and is gradually being paid for by vol- 
untary contributions from friends of the work. 
The principal method of raising the reyenues 
for the work, however, is by ^'dime circles," 
conducted as follows: A friend of the work 
writes letters to two of her friends asking 
them to join her in a circle of ihree, and each 
send a dime to Mrs. Lucy Bider Meyer. The 
two friends are farther reqaested each to get 
two others to join them iu a similar circle of 
three, and these in turn do the same for two 
others. Thus the circles of dime-givers 
are gradually increased until by a trifling coa- 
tribution from a multitude of lodiTiduals 
a considerable sum is secared. The 
work of the Deaconesses is done gratis, 
and they receive no pay. They are Bible read- 
ers, trained nurses, and a number of other good 
things, and make a business of seeking out 
work among the poor and sick and of doing all 
the good they can. Their work is heartily sup- 
ported and commended by the Methodist bish- 
ops, and IS recognized geoerally as an admirable 
and valuable charity. The members of 'the 
order are volunteers and they reside at the 
home, where rooms and board are furnished. 
The young women who engage in this work are 
almost without exceptio i educated women who 
enter the work from purely charitable and 
Christian motivesi They wear a plain uniform 
gown of dark gray material, and can usually be 
distinguished in that way. 

THB BXLL8 OV LDCEBIGK. 

Tbbbe Hautb, Ind« 
Would like a history of the **Bells of Limerick," 
in the tower of Limerick Cathedral. 

HlKBT WaSBEN. 

uifMio^.— One of the principal objects of in- 
terest in the city of Limerick, Ireland, is the 
Cathedral, which dates from the twelfth cent- 
ury, and of the bells in whose tower a toudiing 
story is told. It is said that the bells were the 
work of an Italian artist, who made them for a 
convent in his native placet During the wars 
of Francis I and Charles Y. he lost three of hta 
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eona, and the mnsio of the bells wm the sole 
soother of his melincholy hours. At last the 
oonvent became so poor that the bells were sold 
and taken away to distant oonntries. The sor* 
rowing old man endeavored to find them, wan- 
dering to many foreign landsi One eyening as 
he was arriying in Limerick the bells rang out 
the hoar of prayer. The legend relates that 
his Joy at the discorery of his lost bells was too 
mnoh for him, and he died with their tones 
sounding in his ears. 

HISTOBT 07 KANSA& 

Glenk, Kan. 

wm Onr Cnriosity Bhop gire ns a short history 
of Kansas? T. L. HOGWBB. 

AfiMwer.—l% would be impossible to give more 
than a most impsrfect outline of the eventful 
history of Kansas in our limited space. This 
State was, as ail our readers know, tbe scene of 
the first deadly struggle between freedom and 
Blavery in this country. The greater part of 
Kansas was included in the Louisiana purchase 
of 1803, and by the Missouri Compromise of 
1820 slavery was lorever prohibited in the 
region included in this purcliase, north of 36 
degrees 30 minutes north latitude, excepting 
the part thereof induded in the Stote of Mis- 
souri But it was contended that the terms of the 
Giay ''omnibus bill** of 1850 partially repealed 
the compromise, and the ^'Kansas-Nebraska 
bill," passed in 1854. distinctly provided that 
the question of slavery in these Territories, 
should be settled by the people thereof. Emi- 
grant aid societies were therefore formed in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, which sent out 
companies of men to taKe up homes in the 
Territory, and supplied them with arms to 
defend their claims; and at the same time 
similar bands were sen^over tbe border by the 
people of Arkansas and Missouri Then began 
a series of raids and conflicts, lasting over 
four years, in which many were killed on both 
sides, but the influx of settlers oontiaued in 
sDite of the disorder, for both parties were ter- 
nbly in earaest Tbe town of Lawrence was 
twice beseiged and burned, other towns were 
partly destroyed, the polls were invaded, the 
Legislatures broken up by tiie seizure and im« 
prisonment of their officers, and the Territory 
kept in a constant condition of turmoil Gov- 
ernor after governor was appointed for the 
Territory— Boeder, Shannon, Geary«> ^alker, 
Denver, Medary, and Stanton— but each in turn 
found the conflicting forces too strong for him 
to cope with or to reduce to peace and order. 
Four successive constitutions for the Territory 
were voted on between Dacember, 1855, and 
October, 1859. The flrst was knowa as the 
Topeka constitution; it was adopted in 
December, 1855, and prohibited slavery, but 
its authority was never recognized by the pro- 
slavery settlers. The second, called the Le- 
compton constitution, was drawn up by a con- 



vention composed almost entirely of pro- 
slavery men, which met m the autumn of 1857. 
It fully recognized slavery as permitted in the 
Territory, forbade emancipation, or any change 
of the constitution t for seven years. 
This constitution was offered to the 
people to be voted for, with or without 
its slavery provisions. The Free State men 
refused to vote at all, but the oiner party de- 
clared it adopted. However, two general votes 
were had on this constitution in January and 
August, 1858. and it was rejected in both in- 
stances Another constitution had been framed 
in April, 1858, and was carried by the Free 
State men by a small majority. As it was not 
quite satisfactory, a fourth convention met at 
Wyandotte in July, 1859, and adopted the 
present constitution of the State, wnich the 
people ratifled Oct. 4, following. Kansas was 
admitted as a State Jan. 29, 1 86L During the 
early part of the civil war Eastern Kansas suf- 
fered much from the irregular warfare, known 
there as ^'jaw hawking,'* which was carried on 
by Confederate raiders. Aug. 21, 1863, an 
attack was made upon Lawrence by a band ot 
guerrillas under Colonel Quantreli, which re- 
sulted in the loss of many lives and much 
property. During the war Kansas furnished to 
the Federal army upward of 20,000 men, a 
arger proportion of the male population than 
was furnished by any other State. Since the 
war tbe State has advanced in prosperity with 
wonderful rapidity and vigor. 

OBOOBAPHIOAIi PBIMl KSSIDIANS. 

Oabthaqe. Mo. 
Give a historv of the different geographical 
prime meridians, used by the several nations, 
from the earliest days to the present 

SUBSOSIBBB. 

Answer. — The line where an imaginary plane, 
passing through the earth's axis, cute the cir- 
cumference, is known as a meridian. The 
meridian of any place is a line passing through 
that place and also through both the north and 
south poles It is evident that such a line car- 
ried around the globe must form tbe circum- 
ference of a plane circle which passes through 
the earth*8 center aisa The first or prime 
meridian is the meridian from which distances 
upon the surface are reckoned. It is, of course, 
essential m drawing map& Among the early 
geographers there was considerable variety in 
determining the prime meridian. The first 
line of this kind used was fixed by Ptolemy, 
who placed it on the most westerly of ths 
Canary islands This line was generally used 
until the discovery of the western continent 
After that, while the Spainards and Portu- 
guese reckoned from the line of demarcation 
(370 lejgues west of the Cape Verde 
islands) which had been sanctioned by the 
Pope; the Protestant Dutcu, Germans, and 
English still adhered to the Ptolem ean mend- 
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iaa Maroator, oh his g;lobe of the year IS^l, 
ohoM the ialftnd Forterentiira, in the Oaaariea 
M hie BtartiDg point, bat Bubsequently adopted 
CorTO, in the Azores, beoanst* he there ap- 
proached the true indication of tiie magnetic 
needla Bat, with the idea of approaching still 
nearer the point where the variation of the 
needle was indicated, the yonnger Meroator 
and other geographers of his time fixed on the 
Isle del Fuego, in the Cape Yerde groapi A 
noted Dateh nayigator, however, William Biaew, 
chose the peak of Teneriffe, and his example 
was followed, generally, by his countrymen. 
In the year 1634 King Lonis XUL com- 
manded that all French ships shonld, under 
enalty, oalcalate their lonRitndes from the 
meridian of Ferro, thoagh the relation 
of the position of Ferro to that of 
the observatory at Paris was not accurately 
understood for many years later. France, 
however, about the beginning of the nineteentii 
centnry, returned to tbe use of the meridian of 
Paris. Spain, also, after her hold on the west- 
em world was broken, began to reckon from 
the meridian passing throogh San Fernando, 
on an Island a few miles soathwest of Cadiz on 
the Spanish coast The Danish navigators 
have preferred to make their reckonings from 
the meridian of Copenhagen. The meridian of 
Ferro, however, was the one most generally 
used down to the nineteenth century, and is 
still adhered to by QermiaDy and all the coan- 
tries of Eastern Europe. Denmark, Spain, and 
France use the separate meridians that we have 
mentioned, but Qreat Britain and all her de- 
peodent colomes, tbe United States, and the 
Central and South Americm countries i^e 
the meridian of Greenwich, England^ the 
Uoited States aldo using Washington. A con- 
fereace of scientists was held at V^Tashington in 
October, 1884, for the purpose of selectia ^ a 
uniform meridian, from which all the nations 
of the world should make their reckonings. 
The weight of favor inclined to tbe choice of 
the Greenwich meridian, but the strong oppesi- 
tion of tbe French delegates prevented this 
Bdeotion, and no other had any general sup- 
port The conference, therefore, broke up 
without making any decision, and the various 
meridians which we have mentioned are still in 
usa 

PBEBIDENT FOB ONE DAT. 

^lOBTH FbankIiIN, Conn. 
Who was the Chief Executive of the United 
States for one day? What day? How did It oc- 
cur? CliAYTON H. LaTHBOP. 

Afutwer. —This question has been asked many 
times, especially during the past three or four 
years. On Jan. 26, 1886, there died m com- 
parative obscurity a man who filled a larg 
place in the councils of pro-slavery leaders. 
His name was David K Atchlsoa He served a 
part of one term and two full terms as a Sena- 



tor in Congress from the State of Missouri. He 
was a Democrat of the Calhoun school, not of 
tbe school of Andrew Jackson. He was for 
several s ssions of Congress President pro tern, 
of the Senate^ it may be remembMred by some 
few of the older generations that General 
Zachary Taylor was not sworn in to office as 
President of the United States until Monday, 
March 5, 1849. Senator Atchison was Preia. 
dent pro tem. of the Senate at the time, and in 
this sense he was acting Peesident of the 
United States for (he day. It was understood at 
the time, that is, in 1877, that President Hayes 
took the oath of office on Sunday, March 4, and 
again on Monday, March 5. 

THE bhabbbs. 

Ikdbpendbkob. Iowa. 

Give a brief history of the sect known as "The 
Shakers." What are some of their peculiar 
teachings and practices? G. H. Habtxb. 

Aiuwer.—Thia sect was originally au offshoot 
from the Society or Quakers, or Friends. In 
1747 some members of that society in Man- 
chester, England, formed a distinct association, 
under the leadersliip of James and Jane Ward- 
ley. For several years the little company were 
only noticeable tlirougU being more noisy than 
most of the assemblages of Quakers, dancing, 
shouting, trembling, eta, under the supposed 
influence of the spirit But in 1770 one of 
their members, Ann Lee, professed to receive 
some peculiar revelatious, testifying, first, that 
the carnal nature of the flesh ^as the root of all 
human depravity, and, second, that she herself 
was Christ, or the incarnate Deity, in the 
female form The new sect bee .me thoroughly 
infatuated with Ann Lee's teacbiigs; they 
called her ''Mother Ann," and declared their 
belief that no blessing %}ould descend to any 
person except through her. But, outside of 
their small circle, the new doctrines were re- 
garded as blasphemous, and Ann Lee and her 
worshipers were imprisoned and fined. 
In 1774, therefore, in '>obedience to 
another of Mra Lee's revelations, 
she and several of her followers emigrated to- 
l^ew Xork and settled at Niskayuna (now 
Watervliet), about seven miles from Albany. 
There they remained, and after some years re- 
ceived quite a large accession to their nnmber. 
^'Mother Ann" died in 1784 She had estab- 
lished the community in tbe form of a family, 
and the general plan which she laid down has 
ever since been followed lu 1787 Joseph 
Meacham, one of Ann Lee's first converts in 
this country, collected her adherents in a set- 
tlement at New Lebanon. Within a few years 
Meacham had formed eleven other settlements 
in New York and other States. No other so- 
oieties were formed until about fifteen years 
later, when some missionaries were sent to the 
West and founded four communities in Ohio 
and two in Kentucky. Parts of these settle- 
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meote are still in Existence, others have been 
entirely dispersed. The following is tbeir xen- 
eral plan: A number of persons, called ool- 
leotlTely a '^family*' or household, are assigned 
to each housei AX\ the houses are built after 
one plan, diTided through the middle by a large 
hall, and haTlog the rooms for the male mem- 
Ders on one side of tbe building, and those for 
the femai^ on the other. All property is held 
in common, and Ayery member of the 
household who is able to work is enl^ 
ployed. The settlements usually carry 
on some special branch of agricultural or 
manufacturing business, in which they often 
attain great expertoess and success. They 
themselyes lead a celibate life, but they teach 
that, for those who are not BhaKers, marriage, 
being necessary for the perpetuation of the 
human race, is not sinfuL This sect receiyed 
the name of '^Shakers** because of the extraor- 
dinary contortions into which they throw them- 
selyes during tbeir religious exercises. They 
say that worshiu requires the exercise of both 
soul and body. When they meet for religious 
seryice an address is first giyen by one of their 
elders on somsr doctrinal subject, and then the 
whole company form a circle around a band of 
singers, and, in time to the music, they go 
through a series of extraordinary bodily eyolu- 
tions, dancing, leaping, whirling round and 
round, with maryelous rapidity. Some of their 
members often claim to haye the gift of 
tongues and of prophecy. Their religious be- 
lief resembles that of the Quakers in many 
particulars, but has a number of essential pe- 
•culiarities of its own. 

POiPB PIUS IX AND THB OONFBDBBACT. 

No. 231 South Oaelbt Aysnxna, Chicago. 
When did Pope Pius IX. recoflrnize the Inde- 

Sendence of the Southern Confederacy? Did 
e pronounce a blessing upon Jeff Dayis? 

J. W. AJJUBX. 
AnMer.—TojM Plus IX, on Oct. 18, 1862, 
•addressed letters to the Archbishops of New 
Tork and New Orleans on the subj^t of the 
rebellion. These letters are probably those to 
which reference is made in this inquiry. To 
make them and their contents as de r as pos- 
■sible, we reproduce them entire, as follows: 

2o our Venerable BrotTier^ ^ohn. Archbishop 

of New York, 

PoPB Pius IX. 

Venerable Brother ^ Health and Atostolio 
JBenediotion: Amongst the yarious and most 
oppressiye cares which weich on us in these 
turbulent and perilous times, we are greatly 
afflicted by the truly lamentable state in which 
' the Christian people of the United States of 
America are placed by the destructiye ciVil war 
broken ont amongst them. 

For, yenerable brother, we can not but be oyer- 
whelmed with the deepest sorrow whilst we re- 
eapitulate, with paternal feelings, the slaughter, 
ruin, destruction, deyastation, and the other in- 



numerable and eyer-to-be-deplored calamities by 
which the people themselyes are most miserably 
harassed and dilacerated. Hence, we haye not 
ceased to offer up^ in the humility of our hearts, 
our most feryent prayers to God, that He would 
deliyer them from so many and so great eyils. 

And we are fully assured that you also, yenera- 
ble brother, pray and implore, without ceasing, the 
Lord of Mercies to ^ant solid peace and pros- 
perity to that country. But since we, by ylrtne of 
the office of apostolic ministry, embrace, with the 
deepest sentiments of charity, all the nations of 
the Christian world, and, thontrh unworthy, ad- 
minister here on earth the ylcegerent work of 
Him who is the Author of Peace and the Loyer of 
Charity, we can not refrain from inculoatinflt 
again and again on the minds of the people them- 
selyes and their chief rulers, mutual chanty and 
peace. 

Wherefore, we write you this letter, in which 
we urge yon, yenerable brother, with all the force 
and earnestness of our mind, to exhort, with 
your eminent piety and episcopal seal, your 
clergy and faithful, to offer up their prayers, and 
also apply all your study and exertion, with the 
people and their chief rulers, to restore forthwith 
the desired tranquillity %nd peace by which the 
happiness of both the Christian and oiyil republic 
is prindpallv maintained. 

Wherefore, omit nothing you can undertake 
and accomplish by your wisdom, authority, and 
exertion, as far as compatible with the nature of 
the holy ministry, to conciliate the minds of the 
combatants, pacify, reconcile, and oring back the 
desired tranquillity and peace, by all those means 
that are most condnciye to the best interests of 
the people. 

Take eyery pains, besides, to cause the people 
and their chief rulers seriously to reflect on the 
grieyous eyils with which they are afflicted, and 
which are the result of ciyil war, the direct, most 
destructiye, and dismal of all the eyils that could 
befall a people or nation. 

Neither omit to admonish and exhort the people 
and their supreme rulers, eyen in our name, that, 
with conciliated minds, they would embrace peace, 
and loye each other with uninterrupted charity. 
For we are conlident that they would comply with 
our paternal admonitions and hearken to our 
words the more willingly, as of themselyes they 
plainly and clearly understand that we are influ- 
enced by no political reasons, no earthly consid- 
erations, but impelled solely by paternal charity, 
to exhort them to tranquillity and peace. And 
study with your surpassing wisdom to persuade 
all that true prosperity, eyen in this life, is sought 
for in yain out of the true religion of Christ and 
its salutary doctrines. 

We haye no hesitation, yenerable brother, but 
that, calling to your aid the services and assist- 
ance eyen of your associate bishops, you would 
abundantly satisfy these our wishes, and by your 
wise and prudent efforU bring a matter of such 
moment to a happy termination. 

We wish you, moreoyer, to be informed that we 
write in • similar manner this jetj day to our 
venerable John Mary, Archbishop of New Or« 
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leans, that, coanMlinir and conferring with you. 
he would direct all his thoughts and care most 
earnestly to accomplish the same oblect 

May God, rich in mercy, grant that these our 
most ardent desires be accomplished, and as soon 
as possible our heart may exult in the Lord over 
peace restored to that people. 

In fine, it is most pleasing to us to avail our- 
selres of this opportunity to again testify the 
special esteem in which we hold you. Of which, 
alio, receive a most assured pledge, the apostolic 
benediction, which, coming from the inmost re- 
cesses of our heaif. we most lovingly bestow on 
yon, venerable brother, and the flock committed 
to your charge. 

Dated Rome, at St. Seter's, Oct. 18, 1862, in the 
seTenteenth year of our Pontificate. 

Pope Pius IX. 

JefFergon Davis wrote to Pope Pius IX aa fol- 
lows m regard to these letters: 

RiOHicoND. Va., Sept 23, 1863.— Fery Venerable 
Sovereign Pontiff: The letters which you have 
written to the clergy of New Orleans and New 
York have been communicated to me, and I have 
read with emotion the deep grief therein ex- 
pressed for the ruin and devastation caused by the 
war which is now being waged by the United 
States against the States and people which have 
selected me as their President, and your orders to 
your clergy to exhort the people to peace and 
charity. I am deeply sensible of the Christian 
charity which has impelled you to this reiterated 
appeal to the clergy. It ip for this reason that I 
feel it my duty to express personally, and in the 
name of the Confederate States, our grat- 
itude for such sentimeuts of Christian good* feel- 
ing and lore, and to assure your Holiness that the 
people, threatened even on their own hearths 
with the most cruel oppression and terrible car- 
nage, is desirous now, as it has always been, 
to see the end of this impious war; that we have 
ever addressed prayers to heaven for that issue 
which your Holiness now desires; that we desire 
none of our enemy's possessions, but that we fight 
merely to resist the devastation of our country, 
and the shedding of our best blood, and to force 
them to let us live in peace under the protection of 
our own institutionB, and under our laws, which 
not only insure to every one the enjoyment of his 
temporal rights, but also the free exercise of his 
religion. I pray your Holiness to accept on the 
part of myself and the people of the Confederate 
States, our sincere thanks for your efforts in favor 
of peace. May the Lord preserve the days of your 
Holiness, and keep you under His divine pro- 
tection. Jeffebson Davis. 

To this the Pope replied: 

Illustrious and Honorable President: "We have 
just received, with all suitable welcome, the per- 
sons sent by you to place in oar hands your letter, 
dated 28rd of September last. Not slight was the 
pleasure we experienced when we learned, from 
these persons and the letter, with what feelings of 
joy and gratitude you were animated, illustrious 
and honorable President, as soon as you were in- 
formed of our letters to our veneraUe I 
brothers, John Archbishop of New York,!, 



and John Archbishop of New Orleans, 
dated the 18th of October of last year, and in 
which we have, with all our strength^ excited and 
exhorted these venerable brothers that in their 
episcopal piety and solicitude they should en- 
deavor, with the most ardent zeal, and in our 
name, to bring about the end of the fatal civil 
war which has broken out in those countries, in 
order that the American people may obtain peace 
and concord, and dwell charitably tdlgrether. It 
^s t>articularly agreeable to us to see that you, 
illustrious and honorable President, and your 
people, are animated with the same desires of 
peace and tranquillity which we have in our let- 
ters inculcated upon our venerable brothers. May 
it please Ood at the same time to make the other 
peoples of Ameriaa and their rulers, reflecting 
seriously how terrible is civil war, and what 
calamities it engenders, listen to the inspirations 
of acalmer spirit, and adopt resolutely the part of 
peace. As for us, we shall not cease to offer up 
the most fervent prayers to God Almighty that 
He may pour upon all the peoples of America the 
spirit of peace ai^ charity, and that He will stop 
the great evils which afflict them. We at the 
same time beseech the God of mercy and pity to 
shed abroad upon you the light of His grace, and 
attach you to us by a perfect friendship. 

Given at Rome, at St Peter's, the 8d day of 
December, 1863, of our Pontificate 18. 

PIUSDL 

THE EIGHTEENTH ILIiINOI& 

Pabdeeytllb, Wis. 
When and whose were the various companies fo 
the eighteenth Dlinois Regiment enlisted? Give 
a sketch of it L. S. 

Answer.— The Eighteenth Illinois Infantry 
originally rendezvoased at Anna, Union 
County, IlL, May 16, 1861, nnder the ^'ten- 
regiment bill'' It was all raised in the old Ninth 
Congressional District It was mastered into 
the State service for thirty days May 19 by 
Ulysses S. Grant, then State mustering officer. 
On the 28th it was mastered into the United 
States service for three years, M. £. Lawler, 
Colonel In Jane the regiment was sent to 
Bird's P«int, and was stationed there and nt 
various other points along the river until Feb- 
ruary, 1862, when it moved with Grant's arn»y 
against Forts Henrv and Donelson. At the 
siesre of the latter fort the regi- 
ment lost 200 men in killed and 
wounded; at the battle of Shiloh, where 

' ouly part of the regiment was engaged* its 
oasulties reached a total of seventy-five. The 
regiment was with the army of the Tennessee in 
its advance on Corinth. Soon after it was sta- 
tioned at Jackson, Tena, where it remained 
some months. In December it was sent in pur- 
suit of Forrest, bat had a severe tramp of 175 
miles without acoomplisbing anything; In the 
following spring it made several raids sonth- 

^ ward, scouring the country for supplies, and at 

|the same time it took a number of prisoners. 

iMay 30, 1863, the regiment was started to join 
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the troops then inrestioflr TioksbnrR. Aftor the 
capture of that oity it joined the forces of Ocd- 
era! Steele in Arkaneaa Here it remained, 
ll>eing stationed nriDoipaUy at Pine Bluff, Du- 
rall'a filuff, and Little Rock, and took part in 
numerous campaigns and expeditions. It suf- 
fered much from sickness. Early m June« 
1864, it was mnstered oat and sent home. 

▲ mSTOBT 01* SOME. 

COBDOYA, HL 

Giye a condensed history of Rome from the time 
it was founded to the present. G. W. Bbink. 

Answer. ^To giye the information asked for is 
to try to press into a few lines eyents which haye 
filled scores of volumes and ages of time. It 
can not be stated with certainty what was the 
origin of the city of Roma The generally ac- 
cepted date ef its founding is the year 753 be- 
fore the Christian er& The first seyen kings 
were Romulus, Numa, TuUius Hostilius, Ancus 
Marcius, Tarquin the Elder, Serrius TuUius, 
and Tarqain the Superb. It was during the 
reign of Ancus fliarcius tliat Rome became im- 
port* nt as a city. Tarquin the Superb was so 
tyrannical that his oppression resulted in the 
expulsion of the kings and the 
founding of a republic goyemed by 
two consulSL In the year 498 there was a dic- 
tatorship, followed by a tribunate in 493, the 
decemyirate in 451, and the replacing of the 
consulate in 444 before Oiirist, which saw, in 
264, the republic then become the greatest of 
the world*s nations. In the year 29 before our 
era the Senate declared Augustus Emperor of 
Rome; this title existed down to Francis IL in 
1792. Of cotirse there were periods when the 
people ruled. Constantine the Great gave the 
Christian religion a footing and foundation, 
and made it possible for it to hold its place 
among the religio-poiitical powers of the 
times. In his day the capital was transferred 
to Constantinople. In the year 410 Rome was 
sackea by Alaric and in 445 by the Yandal& 
The Ooths besieged it in 537, and it was deso- 
lated when they entered it in 546. The Popes 
were powerful in Rome for centuriesi 
The conflicts between the leading rulers of 
Europe ana the ecclesiastical hierarchy of 
Rome were numerous, and many of them 
serious. Henry lY. laid siege to Rome in 
1081, 1082, and 1083. and finally droye out 
Gregory Yll Tnere were serious difficulties 
in the time of Innocent H., and a republic was 
estabUshed. Then in 1241 Frederick IL 
marched on Rome and drove out Gregory IX 
In the year 1281 the nobles became masters of 
the city, and the seat of the Holy See was re- 
moved to Avignon m 1347; then it was that, 
in the absence of the Pope, a republic was es- 
tablished, and Riensi was proclaimed tribune; 
he drove out the oppressing nobles and ex- 
ecuted the robbers; he became dictator; but the 



year after he was forced to flee for refuge to 
Emperor Charles IV. at Prague, by whom he 
was delivered up to Pope Clement TI, who 
condemned him to death, only to escape by the 
death of that papal princa Innocent 71 sent 
Rienzi to Rome as a Senator to re- 
store his (Innocent's) authority; there he 
was received with enthusiasm, once 
more placed at the head. of affairs, gave the 
people much freedom, freed them from the 
bandits; but was killed in an insurrection Oct 
8, 1354. In 1377 the Pope returned to Rome, 
but the two parties or factions, the Colonni and 
Orsini, carried things with a high hand until 
the sixteenth century. Affairs continued to the 
declaration of the republic in 1798, but at the 
peace of Luneville it was restored to Pius YIL 
In 1808 the first Napoleon joined Rome to the 
Empire of France, declared it the second city of 
the empire, and proclaimed his son King of 
Romsi After 1814 the people were once more 
given their power there, and this they main- 
tained until 1848, when Pius IX was com- 
pelled to leave Rome, and the next year the re- 
public was declared. In 1850 the papal power 
was established by Louis Napoleon; the Italians 
endeavored to make Rome the capital, but in 
1864 it was fixed at Florence, and France 
agreed to withdraw her troops in two years. 
Trouble arose in regard to the French troops in 
1867, and these soldiers were quartered in the 
neighborhood until the opening of the Franco- 
Prussian war, when they were withdrawn, and 
the Italian troops marched into Rome after a 
bombardment of five hours, and since then the 
states of the church have been incorporated 
with tuose cf Italy, and Rome is again the 
capital 

BBNBIK IBSEN. ' 

HoBSB Cove, N. 0. 
Give a sketch of the Norwegian dramatist, 
Ibsen, and tell something about his works. 

MBS. O. G. MEMMINaEB. 

Answer.— Rhuiik Ibsen was born in 1828 at 
Skien, Norway, and began active life as an 
apothecary, but his strong inclination for lit- 
erature led him aside from that business. His 
first attempt, *'Cataline," a drama, was a very 
poor production, lacking in thought, and was in 
wretched versa In 1851 be entered the Uni- 
versity of Cbristiania, and Svniie there he wrote, 
among other things, a long drama, '*Norma, or 
a Politician's Love," a rather impertinent 
lampoon on the Storthing, or ' National Parlia- 
ment After leaving the university, Ibsen se- 
cured through Ole Bull the celebrated violin- 
ist, the post of director of the theater at 
Bergen, for which he wrote a great deal In 
1857 he went to Christiania to direct the Na- 
tional Theater tbera He wrote dramas of 
various kinds, chiefly historical; but tiis flrst 
striking success was '^Love's Comedy," brought 
out m 1863, a poem full of elaborate irony. 
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The lollowinfif year he left Norway for Rome, 
where he wrote a poem oaUed *'Brand«'' one 
of the beat of his works, and the one 
which was the most instromental in 
rendering him famons. In it he presented 
an Ideal of stainless Tirtne, and the verse 
in which it is written is of a high lyrical order. 
His next work was *Teer Qynt,*' in which he 
portrays the selfishness and canning of the 
worK of ambitions mea Another of his works, 
•^Emperor and Galileean," is full of power and 
interest, and still more so is the drama of 
^'Jnlian the Apostata*' Some of his works, 
howerer, although tbey are not without merit, 
are dnU and prosaia His Uter poems are 
chiefly satirical He has but recently attempted 
the writing of noyels, in which he seems to 
incline toward a purely satirical rein, and these 
works, though they show mnch power, are not 
pleasinp^ 

GOTXBNOBS OV MABTT^AWDu 

St. Josbph, Mich. 
Will Onr Curiosity Shop gire a list of the Goy- 
emors of Maryland and their terms of office? 

Wm. A. Nbwbbahd. 
iinttMn— The list of Qoyernors of Maryland 
flriven embraces those from the first lords pro- 
prietary through the various stages down to the 
BeTOlution, and under the Oonstitntion: 

liOBDS PBOPBIETABT. 

Oeeilins Calrert, second Lord Baltimore... 1638-76 
Oharles Calvert, third Lord Baltimore... 1676-1716 
Benedict Leonard Calvert, fourth Lord 

Baltimore 1716-16 

Oharles Calvert, fifth Lord Baltimore 1716-61 

Frederick Calvert, sixth Lord Baltimore... 1761-71 
Sir H. Harford, last proprietary 1771-76 

OOTSBNOBS APPOnTTBD BY liOBDS PBOPBIBTABT. 

Leonard Calvert 1683-47 

Thomas Greene 1647-49 

Wm. Stone 1649-64 

Oommissioners under Parliament 1664-68 

Josiah Fendall 1658-61 

Philip Calvert 1661-62 

Oharles Calvert 1662-6? 

Charles, third Lord Baltimore 1667-78 

Thomas Notley 1678-81 

Oharles, third Lord Baltimore 1681-85 

Wm. Joseph, Presideat of Deputies 1685-89 

Convention of Protestant Association 1689-92 

BOYAIi aOYEBNOBS. 

8ir Lionel Copley 1692-93 

Sir Edmond Androi 1693-94 

Francis Nicholson 1694-99 

Nathaniel BlacKlstone 1699-1703 

Thomas Tench 1703-04 

John Seymour ; l7u4-09 

Edward Lloyd, President 1703-14 

John Hart i7l4-ir, 

PBOPBIBTABT GOYBBNMENT. 

John Hart * 1716-20 

Oharles Calvert 1720-27 

Benedict Leonard Calvert 1727-32 

Samuel Ogle 1732-83 

Charles, fifth Lord Baltimore 1733-35 

Samuel Ogle 1735-42 

Thomas Bladen 1. .1742-47 

Samuel Ogle 1747-62 

Benjamin Tasker, President 1762-63 

Horatio Sharpe 1763-69 

Bobert Eden. 1769-74 

THE BBVOLUTIOM. 
OonventiOB and Oopncil of Safety 1774-76 



8TATK aOTBBmCIDIT. 

Thomas Johnson 1777-79 

Thomas Sim Lee 1779-62 

William Paca 1782-86 

WiUiam Swallwood 1786-68 

John Eager Howard 1788-91 

George Plater 1791-99 

Thomas Sim Lee 1792-94 

John H. Stone 1794-9T 

John Henry 1797-98 

Benjamin Ogle 1798-1801 

John Francis Mercer 1801-08 

Bobert Bowie 1803-06 

jttobert Wright 1806-09 

Edward Lloyd 1809-11 

Bobert Bowie 1811-12 

Levin Winder 1812-16 

O. Bidgely 1816-18 

Oharles Goldsboroueh 1818-19 

Samuel Sprigg 1819-22 

Samuel Stevens, J r 1822 .*25 

Joseph Kent 1826-28 

Daniel Martin 1828-29 

Thomas King Carroll 1829-80 

Daniel Martin 1830-81 

George Howard (acting) \ 1831-82 

George Howard 1832-3S 

JamesThomaa .....1833-36 

Thomas W. Yeazey 1835-88 

William Grason 1838-41 

Francis Thomas. 1841-44 

Thomas G. Pratt 1844-47 

Philip F. Thomas ^ 1847-60 

EDOch Lewis Lowe 1850-68 

Thomas Watkins Li20n 1868-67 

Thomas Holliday Hicks 1867-61 

Augustus W. Bradford 1861-66 

ThomasSwann 1865-69 

Oden Bowie , 1865-72 

Wm. Pinkney White 1872-76 

James B. Groom 1875-76 

John Lee Carroll 1876-80 

William T. Hamilton 1880-84 

Bobert M. McLune 1884-86 

Henry Lloyd 1886-88 

ElihuE. Jackson 1888-9:: 



OOYEBNOB DB WITT CLZHTON. 

CoBNiNO, Iowa. 

Will Our Curiosity Shop give a sketch of De Witt 
Clinton? Claba Castlb. 

Ansioer.—The public career of De Witt Clin- 
ton covers a period of over a third of a century, 
and some of the most important decades in the 
formation and development of the government 
He wae bom at Little Britain, Orang^ County, 
N. T., March 2, 1769. His father was General 
James Giinion, and his uncle was the great 
George Clinton, who was Governor of New York 
State and fourth Vice President of the United 
States. De Witt was graduated at Columbia 
College, New Tot k, in 1786, studied law, and in 
1790 he became tbe private secretarv of Gov- 
ernor Clinton. He entered public life as a Ae- 
publican or Anti-Federalist, and was elected a 
member of the State House of Eepresentatives 
in 1797, and to the State Senate in 1798. In 
the year 1801, at the. age of 32, he was electsd 
a Senator nf the United State& In the 
year 1803 he was appointed Mayor of 
tbe City of New York— an o£Qlce then 
filled by the Qovemor and OounoiL fle 
held the office of Mayor for nearty 
eleven year& He was also Lieutenant Qov- 
emor of New York from 1811 to 1813, bs- 
si<ies having served in 1809 as one of the 
commissioners to examine and survey k route 
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for a oaoal from the Hudson to Lake Eri& In 
the year 1812 he took a decided ataDd against 
President Madiaon with regard to the war with 
Great Britain, and became the opponent of 
Madison for the Presidency. He received 
eighty -nine electoral Tot-H for the Presidency, 
* oast by Massaohnsetts. Oonnec^iont, New 
Bampshir*, Bbode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. For a time 
his course estranged many of his former party 
associates of the Bepublican (L &, Democratic) 
faiih. It was through his influence more than 
that of any other one man of the day that the 
Erie Oanal was constructed. In the year 1817 
he was elected OoTernor of New York by 
a rote that was practically unanimous, and in 
1820 he was re-elected. In 1822 he declined 
to be a oandidate for the office of Goyernor. He 
waa removed from the office of oanal com- 
miasiouer, a position which he had held with 
matinotion, but in 1824 he was again elected 
Ooremor of the btate by a large majority. 
The year 1825 witnessed the completion of the 
Erie Oanal, and was notable for the great 
prosperity which that vast water-way brought 
to the city and State of New York. Again, in 
1826, he waa elected QoTemor, and died at 
Albany before the expiration of his term of 
office, on Feb. 11, .182& He was one of the 
most conspicuous of the public men of his tima 
His temperament was ardent, his manners 
were dignified, his personal appearance dis- 
tinguished, and he was throughout all his 
public service one of the great men of the early 
part of the century. 

OBNIBAL BAM. HOUSTON. 

Atwood. Kan. 

Oive a sketch of General Sam. Houston. What 
drovehim into exile among the Indians? 

iNQuntEB. 

Annoer. — Samliel Houston was born near 
Lexington, Ya., March 2, 1793. His family 
went to Tennessee when he was quite young, 
where he became very intimate with some 
Oherokee Indians, and the tribe adopted him as 
one of their natioa He enlisted as a private 
soldier in the w&r of 1812, was chosen ensign, 
and fought under Jackaon with a courage that 
won the lasting friendship of that general 
Leaving the army in 1818 Houston became a 
lawyer, and was a member of Congress from 
1823 to 1827. In the latter year he was 
elected Goyernor of Tennessee. In 1829 he was 
married to the dauguter of a former governor 
of the State, but fiDdinK a few months later 
that the young lady had been persuaded into 
marrying him, a^rainst her own wishes, he 
voluntarily abandoned her, and went to take up 
hia residence among the Oherokeea. He was 
made a chief by the Indians, and lived with 
them a number of years, especially endeavoring 
to protect them from fraud. The Texas war at 
last opened a new field to his reitlest ambition. 



He went to that Territory, was made com- 
mander of Its army, and in the b^ttla of San 
Jacinto, April 21, 1836, destroyed the entire 
Mexican army and achieved the independence 
of Texas He was made President of the Ter- 
ritory in 1836, and was a second time re-elected 
to the office, and on the annexation of Texas to 
the United States in 1845 he was sent to the 
National Senate, where he remained until 1859, 
when he was made Governor of Texas. He op- 
posed the secession movement, and when the 
State had withdrawn from the Union he re- 
signed his offioe rather than take the oath of 
allegiance to the Southern Confederacy. 

THE OOMMUTATOBi 

CHBBOKBB, lowa. 

Describe the commutator on electric dynamoa, 
and tell how it works. Rbadbb. 

Amtoer.^The function of the commutator in 
electric machines answers to that of the crank 
which turns the wheel of a locomotive. Alter- 
nating currents in electricity, or alternating 
action in mechanical devices, may be found 
useful in some instances, bat for most purposes 
a direct and continuous flow of power is needed. 
The piston in a locomotive cylinder moves up 
and down, a little way in one direction and then 
a little way in another; but though the loco- 
motive takes all its motion from tuat of the 
piston, it does not take also the to and fro 
movement When this movement reaches the 
wheels, a crank, by pushing the wheel aboya 
the hub, and pulling it below, converts it into a 
uniform rotary movement, so that the wheel 
can only turn in one direction, and 
the locomotive goes straight ahead. The 
commutator of an electric machine, which, 
as we have said, acts the part of the 
crank on a locomotive wheel, is made in 
many forms; we will describe one of the 
simplest It conaiets m this, of a simple 
piece of tubing (brass or copper) slit longitu- 
dinally into two portions, and so fixed upon the 
axis of tne armature that it will revolve with it, 
the two halves of the tube beinfl: placed upon a 
small cylinder of ivory or similar material One 
half of the tube is attached to one end of the 
wire of the coil— or, where there are several, to 
ends of all the wires— and the other half to the 
other end or euda Two springs or brushes are 
laid so as to press against the split tube. Now, 
during each revolution of the armature which 
carries the coil the current reverses; that is, 
during half of the revolution itfiows toward 
the commntator and during the other half it 
fiows from it Each end of the wire being con- 
nected with a separate part of the commutator, 
it is plain that while tlie armature is passing 
the upper part of its revolution, the current will 
flow to the commutator plate which is upper- 
most, and during the other part of the revolu- 
tion the reversed current will flow from the 
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other or lower oommatator plate, Eioh half of 
the split tube then, in passing orer the top of 
its axis, will giye to the upper spriog (or brush) 
the current flowing into it, while the lower 
spring will always seem to be feeding the return 
currents back to the lower half of the split 
tube. And it is plain that if circuits are con- 
nected with the springs, a continuous current 
may be made to flow throagh the wire from the 
upper spring to the lower oq& In all dynamo- 
electric n^achines wherein the alternating cur- 
rent is used the cnrrents which are produced in 
the coils must be converted into direct currents 
by being passed through a commutator before 
they go to the line wire. 

THE BEPUBLIO OV BAYTL 

MABTIN, Wis. 

When was the Bepublio of Hayti established, 
and what causes led to its independence? What 
kind of a republic is it? aire a brief sketch of it. 

£. £. Caqb. 

Aruwer.^The Island of Hayti is divided into 
two states, the Republic of San Domingo, com- 
prising the eastern or Spanish part, and the 
Republic of Hayti, including the western or 
French part This island was the second placo 
which Columbus visited in the new world, and 
he planted a colony there in the flrst year of 
discovery, 1492. The Spanish rapidly settled 
the island, and their cruelties in a short time 
nearly exterminated th& first inhabitants. In 
the latter part of the sixteenth century the 
Spanish population was largely drawn away by 
the greater opportunities for plunder offered by 
Mexico and Peru, and tlte beautiful island he- 
came almost a waste. The French took advan- 
tage of this, and settled a colony there in 1630, 
and held possession iu spite of the efforts of 
the Spanish to drive them away. By the treaty 
of Ryswick, in 1697, the western part of the 
island was ceded to France, and the boundary 
between the two parts was fixed ia 1777 to 
run from the mouth of the Daxabon River, 
on the northern side of the island, to that 
of the Pedruales, on the southern. 
The revolution of 1790— for full account 
of which see Onr Curiosity Shop book 
of 1885— resulted m giving the most of the 
power into the bands of the negroes and free 
mulattoea While the civil war was in progress 
the English conquered and held the western 
coast, and the Spanish encroacued upon the 
French part of the island. The energy of the army 
led by Toussaint L'Ouverture expelled these in- 
truders, and by the treaty of Bale, Spain 
yielded all her claim on the island to France. 
Under the government of the intelligent and 
patriotic UOuverture, the prosperity of the 
island was reviving, when this leader was 
treacherously seized and carried to France, 
where be died. The Haytians found a new 
leader in Dessaliues, whom in 1804, when they 
formally declared their independence, they 



ohpse as Oovernor for life. This ruler unwiselj 
assumed the title of Emperor, and was mur- 
dered in 1806. The island was now divided 
among several chiefs, and during their struggle 
for supremacy Spain again Becured 
possession of its eastern part Petiou waa • 
ruler of the southwest portion with 
the title of President He was intolligent and 
humane, and when he died, in 1818, he waa 
universally lamented. General Boyer, who 
succeeded him, in 1822 united the entire island 
under his rule, and in 1825 France, that up to 
this time had claimed the form of a protectorate 
over the western part of the island, formally 
acknowledged its independence on condition of 
the payment of a large ium as indemnity for th« 
losses of the white colonists during the revela- 
tion. Boyer held the Presidency until 1842« 
when a revolution broke out, and he was com- 
pelled to flee, and in 1844 the inhabitants of 
the eastern part of the island formed them- 
selves into an independent state, taking the 
name of the Dominican Republia The supreme , 
power in Hayti was held in the following yeara^ 
successively, by Herard, Guerrier, and Pierrot^ 
till March, 1847, when General Faustin Sou- 
louque was elected President In 1849 thie 
ruler assumed tbe title ot Emperor, and 
in 1850 was crowned with gi^eat pomp. 
His extravagance and folly gave rise to much 
general disconteijt, and he was deposed in 1858- 
and a republic was proclaimed. Its first Presi- 
dent was Geffrard, whose administration was so 
unwise that the citizens rose against him iu 
February, 1867, and he fled the country. In 
the following June a constitution was adopted, 
and Salnave proclaimed President under it 
Another insurrection broke out against this 
President in 1868. He endeavored to defend 
himself, but was overpowerecf and forced to- 
surrender in January, 1870; was then tried 
and put to deatlL May 29 following, Nissage- 
tteget was named President He was succeeded 
in 1875 by General Domingua Iu 1879 Gen- 
eral Salomon was elected for a term of seven 
yeara A rebellion broke out against him in 
1882, which was quelled in 1885. Salomon 
was re-elected in 1886 for another term 
of seven yeara There was a strong party 
opposed to him, however, and, an out- 
break occurring in June, 1888, Salo- 
mon, who was an old man, did not attempt to < 
resist, but abdicated and left the country. Gen- 
eral Thelemaque, the leader of the insurgents 
was the favorite candidate for the next Presi- 
dent, but he was killed in September before the 
elecUon was held. Before all the electors had 
assembled, Legitime, one of the generals of the 
army, induced a part of their number to iuTest 
him with supreme power. Then followed an- 
other term of civil war, those unwilling to 
acquiesce in Legitime*s rule ranging themselTee - 
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under the leadenbip of General Hippolyte. l^e 
war WAS ended in August, 1889, by the oyer- 
throw of Legitime'8 army, and Hippoljrte was 
then peacefully installed as President 
The constitution of Hayti, which was adopted 
in 186fr, Tests the legislatiye power in a 
national assembly of two houses.. The 
House of RepreaentatiTOS is elected by the 
direct Tote of all male citizens en- 
gaged in some occupation* for a term 
of five years, while the thirty members of the 
Senate are chosen for six years by the lower 
house; one-third of them retire every year. 
The executive power is in the hands of a presi- 
dent, who, according to the constitution, 
should be elected by the people, but in recent 
years has generally been chosen by the united 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
sitting in national assembly, or by delegates of 
factious claiming to act as representatives of 
the people, and in some instances by the army. 
The president's term of o£Qlce was at first four 
years; it was then fixed at sevea Insurrec- 
tions, however, as will be seen from the above 
Bicetoh, are apt to out it short The President's 
salary is $24,000 a year. He is aidea in the ad- 
ministration by four cabinet officers, or heads 
of departments. 

TEDB DBA7T. 

Fox Laeb, 'Wis. 

How many drafts were ctlled by the President 
daring the rebellion 1861*1865. and what class of 
men went in each? A. L. 

Answer. —The first suggestion of a draft was 
made in 1861 by Golonel R. £. Marcy. of New 
York, to General McGlellan. The latter officer 
recommended that it be carried out, as men 
were needed at once. No drafting, however, 
was authorized during that year. July 1, 
1862, the President called for 300,000 more 
volunteers for the war, and bv the terms of the 
order these were to be drafted if they did not 
Tolunteer promptly. Aug. 9 following Presi- 
dent Lincoln asked for an additional 300,000 
men for nine months, with a like proviso for 
compnlsory enlistment if necessary. Several 
orders were issued by the Secretary of War to 
prevent the evasion of military duty under this 
call, but volunteering was so generally stimu- 
lated by local pride and l^cal bouotiea at the 
time that there was very little enforced ealist- 
ment necessary. Probably up to Feb, 1, 1863, 
there were not 10,000 drafted men in the 
army. In view of the fact that a large 
part of the volunteer force would soon be 
disbanded because of the expiration 
of their terms of service, early in 
1863- there was brought forward in Oongress an 
enrolment and conscription act, authorizing 
the President to recruit the army, when neces- 
sary, by drafting from the able-bodied male 
dtizem of the country between the ages of 20 
and 46. This measure met with eonsiderable 



objection, but fioally became a* law March 3. 
Under this law the President appointed a pro- 
vost marshal genera], whose office should be in 
Washington, and the entire country was divided 
into districts, with a provost marshal over each. 
These were to make an enrollment of all the 
able-bodied men o* the proper age in each dis- 
trict June 15 a call was made for 300,000 
men under the conscription act In the major- 
ity of instances the machinery of the draft was 
not put in force, as every effort was made to en- 
courage volunteering. It is estimated that in 
the twelve States in which it was enforced the 
draft had resulted, by Dea 1, 1863. in adding 
about 50,000 men to the army. It also accum- 
ulated by that time a fund of 910,518,000. de- 
nved from ^'commutations," for any drafted 
man was allowed to bny exemption from serv- 
ice by paying $300. This fund was 
used for bounties to the volunteer sol- 
diera Oct. 15, 1863, 300,000 more volun- 
teers were called for, and it was ordered that if 
any State failbd to raise the quota assigned to it 
under this call, a draft would be made to fill the 
deficiency, beginning Jaa 5, 1864 This call 
was generally filled by volunteers, but as the 
need of the service for more men continued im- 
perative, 200,000 more were called for Feb. 1, 
1864, and, March 14, an additional 200,000. 
April 15 was designated as the time up to 
which the number required from any district 
might be raised by voluntary enlistment: after 
that date the draft was to be put in force. July 
4, 1864, Oongress amended the conscription 
act by the provision that hereafter when any 
call for troops was made, the ward, town, or 
district whicn had not fille^. its quota by volun- 
teer enlistment within fifty days, must proceed 
to complete it by draft. July 18 following, 
500,000 men were called for, and Deo. 20, 
300,000 mora The draft under the July caU 
took place in September, that under the call of 
December in February. No objection of any 
consequence was offered to these drafts, and 
they were carried out in an entirely quiet man- 
ner. We can find no record of the exact num- 
ber of men raised by them, and there are no 
statistics to indicate the average age or class of 
the drafted men. The draft riots in New York 
in July, 1863, were the most notable difficulties 
of the day. 



COLOSSUS OFBHODES. 

Ottawa, Can. 

Give a description and history of the Colossus 
of Rhodes. W. B. 

Amwer. — ^The Rbodian Oolossus was a great 
statue of brass 126 feet high, made by the 
sculptor Ohares abont 200 R G. The old story 
was that this statue bestrode the entrance to the 
port of Rhodes and that ships under full sail 
could pass under its legs. However, this state- 
ment is now regarded as a fiction. Both Strabo 
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and Piinj giye- Uie dimeoBions of this stataa, 
but neither eayi that it stood orer the mouth of 
the port Philo«anarohiteotof thethitd cent- 
ury, says that the Colossus stood ou a block of 
white marble, and Lucius Ampeilius, a later 
writer, says that it stood on a oar. The asser- 
tion that it bestrode the entering ships is first 
found in the statements of a writer in the six- 
teenth century, and, as we have said, though 
many pictures have been drawn from imi^cina- 
tion showing the figure in this position, anti- 
quarians now doubt their foundation in fact 
The statue was reckoned among the Seyen 
•Wonders of the ancient world. A winding 
staircase led to the top of it, from which could 
be disoeraed the coast of Syria and the distant 
shores of Egypt The figure was thrown down 
by an earthqaaice in the year 224 B. OL 

OHAKGES or OOSTUMB. 

GsDAB Bapidb. Iowa. 

"When and through what inflaoDoes were the 
wigs aHd quenes, knee-breeches, wide sleeves, and 
raried colors of the times of the • Charleses and 
later superseded by the somber costumes and 
cropped heads of the Puritans? May we expect 
that like causes will in the future work a like 
reyolution in women's costumes? Quebist. 

Anawer.—The changes in costume are 
usually, we may suppose, brought about by 
some more or less efficient cause, but they fre- 
quently seem to be purely arbitrary. A com- 
plete revolution in costume, however, such as 
has taken place during the last two centuries, 
can only have been occasioned by a complete 
otiange in the habits of society, and was not 
brought about ail at once, or by any single in- 
fluence, but throu:;h a very gradual and slow- 
moving metamorphosis of taste, with frequent 
reversions during the progress to former 
fanciea The fashionable costume of the reign 
of Charles L wjs, taken in all its particulars. 
the most picturesque ever worn by men in 
England. It consisted of a doublet of silk, 
satin, or velvet with large, loose sleeves, 
slashed up the front, the collar was covered with 
a falling band of lace, and a short oloik was 
worn carelessly oyer the shoulder. The long 
breeches descended to the top of the wide boots 
and were fringed or trimmed with lace. A 
broad hat adorned with a plume of feathers, 
was set on one side of the head, and a rapier 
hung from the sword-belt The doublet was 
sometimes exchanged for a buff coat nearly 
covered with gold lace or gold and siirer 
embroidery, and frequently a broad scarf 
of silk or satin was worn as a sash. The 
Puritans when they came into power did not 
change in essential particulars the form of this 
costume, but had it made in somber colors, 
substituted a wide linen collar for that made of 
lace, and abjured all c^amenta With the res- 
toration in 1660 there was a partial return to 
the gay costume of the previous reign. But the 
doublet became a square coat the broad Van- 



dyke beaver became a cocked hat the lace ool. 
lar gave way to the ruffled shirt and the short 
breeches reaching to the koee came m Togne In 
this reign; and this costume with the addition 
of that monstrosity, the periwig, held its own 
through the entire century following: The 
custom of wearing wigs was brought by Oharlea 
XL from Prance. It originated with the court of 
Louis XIY. That monarch when he came to 
the throne, a mere child, had very beautiful 
hair, which hung in long waving curls upon his 
shoulders, and the courtiers, out of comnliment 
to their young sovereign, had heads of false 
hair made to imitate his natural locks, which 
they called perruquea When the King grew up 
he returned the compliment by adopting the 
article himself It is true that Charles I and 
his cavaliers wore long hair in imitation of the 
French fashion, but the custom of donning 
wigs was brought in by Charles IL Oliver 
Cromwell and his Puritan foUowers denounced 
long hair from Biblical precept since St Paul 
had declared it to be a woman's glory, but a 
man's shama Wigs attained their greatest de- 
Telopment during the reign of James IL and 
that of Queen Anne, after which they grad- 
ually dimiuished in size, until by 1760 
young men nad generally given them up, 
or exchanged them for a small braid of 
natural hair tied with a ribbon at the back. 
The fashion of frizzing and powdering the hair, 
however, continued, and, indeed, was kept up 
for sereral decades during the nineteenth cent- 
ury, by a few faithful followers of the old cus- 
toms. But the French revolution brought in 
the plain Roman fashion of trimming the hair, 
and the peruke, by degrees, disappeared from 
sight forever. It is said that the exchange of 
the tbree-cornered cocked hxt for the round hat 
is also due to the French revolution. During 
the reign of G;;orge II cloth came to be the 
general material used for men's clothing, and 
volvet Bilk, satin, and embroidery were gener- 
ally reserved for court dresses, or for waistcoat 
and breeches only. This naturally ended the 
use of gay colors for men's clothing. The lace 
cravat was abandoned about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and in its place a black 
riband was worn around the neck tied in a large 
bow in front To this succeeded white cambric 
stocks, buckled behind, and to them, about 
1789. the muslin cravat in which it was at one 
time the fashion to bury the chin. About the 
same time the shirt collar appeared and the 
ruffle vanished. The coat was then made with 
lapels and a tail, being out square in front abore 
thehip& The waistcoat was now deprived of 
its flaps, and soon made as ridiculously short 
as it had been before unnecessarily long. About 
the last decade of the eighteenth oentury panta- 
loons were introduced, and soon altogether sup- 
planted knee-breeches. In fact tha present 
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oostnme of men, in essential particulars, was 
generally adopted early in the nineteenth cent- 
ury, and, hayiDg more . advantage in comfort 
and durability than any which preceded it, and 
being far more salted to a peaoefal, hard- 
working, and democratic era than any of the 
more picturesque modes of former days, is 
likely to hold its place for an mdefloite period. 
It would be too much to expect, we think, that 
any changed conditious would oyer in like man- 
ner rob female costumes of all ornament 

the bduoation of the pbesidents. 

Chicago. 

How many of the Presidents of the United 
States were college-bred men? Student. 

Afuwer.—We may summarize the list as 
follows: Washington had s good English 
education, but neyer studied the ancient 
languages. John Adams was a Harvard man, 
and so was Joi>n Quincy Adama Jefferson, 
Monroe, and Tyler were from William and 
Mary OoUege, although Monroe did not 
graduata Madison was from Princeton. 
Andrew Jackson, like Lincoln, Johnson, 
Fillmore, and Taylor, ^as self-educated. Van 
Buren received an academic educa- 
tion. William Henry Harrison was a 
student at Hampden Sidney College 
but did not graduate, financial difficulties de- 
priving him of the full course. Polk was ed- 
ucated at the University of North Carolina. 
Pierce was a Bowdoin College man, and 
Buchanan a Dickinson College maa Grant was 
a West Pointer. Hayes is an aiumnns of Eenyon 
Colleg& Garfield was a graduate of Williams 
Arthur of Uoion, Cleveland secured an academic 
training, and Benjamin HaiTison was a graduate 
of Miami University of Oxford, Ohia 

PBUDENOE OBAKDALL PHILLSa 

Manchbstbb, Iowa. 

Who Us, or was. Prudence Crandall. aad what 
relation did she sustain to tbe^negro question? 

G. J. Fbibnd. 

J.9Wt(;^.— Prudence Crandall was bora of a 
Quaker family in Bhode Islano. When she had 
grown to be a young woman she opened a 
boarding-school for young ladies at Canterbury, 
Oonn. She was a fine teacher, and her institu- 
tion became very prosperous, puoils being sent 
to her from all parts of Connecticut and adjoin- 
ing Statea In 1833 she took in a negro girl as 
a pupiL ^This aroused terrible indignation 
among ner other pupils, and their parents 
threatened to wir^hdraw all patronage from the 
school unless the negro was sent away. Miss 
Crandall was as firm as she was courageous 
and she not only retained the colored pupil and 
allowed all the white girls to go, but im- 
mediately announced her intention of carrying 
on her school for the exolusiva benefit of negro 
children. She would receive, her advertise- 
ment said, ''young ladies and little misses of 
color.** A perfect fever of excitement m 



Canterbury followed this announcement 
Meetings of the principal citizens were 
held, all pledging themselves to oppose 
the school The doctors would not attend 
a case of sickness at her house; she ^as for- 
bidden to bring her pupils to any of the 
churches, and the excitement spread all over 
the State, causing the legislature to pass an act 
declaring that no school for colored pupils 
should be opened in the State for the admission 
of the children of nnn-residenta Miss Cran- 
dall opened her school, however, with quite a 
number of punila She was chargea with vio- 
lating the law, was arrested, and twice brought 
to trial and convicted — though the- conviction 
was set aside subsequently through an infor- 
mality. Finally, after the school building had 
been set on fire by a mob, the brave woman, 
fearing for the lives of her pupils, sent them 
home and closed the school Not long after 
this Miss Crandall married a minister and went 
West She resided for many years in Kansas, 
and the story of her heroism was altogether 
forgotten until a few years ago, when it be- 
came known that she was a widow, infirm and 
very poor. The Connecticut Legislature then 
granted her a pension. She died in January, 
1890. at Elk Falls, Kan. 



OBBAT BBITAIN AND POBTUOAL IN AFBIOA. 

^ Gedab Bapids. Iowa. 

What are the limits of the territory in 
^isDute between England and Portugal. Give 
^tltude and longitude, as many of the names can 
not be found on the maps, and the whole subject 
is a f oar to many. G. W. H. 

Answer. ^The trouble in question was pre- 
cipitated by the incorporation, in October, 
1889, of the British South African Company, 
which was given control over a territory 
described as including *'that region of South 
Africa lying to the north of British Bechuana- 
land, and to the north and west of the South 
African'Bepublic, and to the west of tne Portu- 
guese dominion." This description is rather 
vague, still it enables the territory to be located 
in a general way on the map. The southern 
boundary is probably near 22 degrees south 
latitude, and the included district stretches on 
the north beyond the Zambesi river. From 
the Laputa Mountains, which are understood to 
be the western bounaary of Sojala, the country 
long conceded to Portugal, it extends west to 
perhaps abont 99 degrees east longitude. The 
concession includes the districts known «s 
Matabeleland, Mashonaland, North ^ Becuh- 
anaiand and Ehamia's country, with an area of 
400,000 square miles. (Part of these names, 
at least, will be found on any map of fair size.) 
No sooner was the above grant to a British 
company made known than the Portuguese 
government issued a proclamation, annexing 
to its dominions the whole territory between 
the Zambesi river on the north and the Lim- 
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popo on tbd toatb, the rivers Sftoyati UQifnli 
on the west and aontbwest and the Mazer on the 
eaat;or (approximately) from 15 deg^rees to 
21 degrees south latitude, and from the moun- 
tains west to 1(H5 doRrees east longitude. This 
claim, if allowed, would cut off from British 
Zambesi nearly all of the large plateau of 
Mashonaland. Oreat Britain, of course, could 
not allow this, and Portugal was informed tbat 
none of her claims to territory south of the 
Zsmbesi could be conceded. The trouble was 
then increased and complicated by mtelligeaoe 
of a raid made by Major Serpa Pinto, a Portu- 
guese officer, into the Makoloio country west of 
the bend of the Zambesi, wuose iuhabitants had 
lODg been under British proteotioa This 
brought from the British goyernment an im- 
];>eratiTe demand that Portugal recede wholly 
from the position she had taken, which the lat- 
ter, as the weaker power, was, of course obliged 
to da 

HAIiATION. 

TzNaLET. Iowa. 

What is the meaning of the word '^halation,** 
used In regard to photography? C. 0. F. 

Answer. —In photographic processes not only 
has the chemical condition of the lilm to be 
taken into account, bnt also the optical When 
light falls on a partially opaque film it is scat- 
tered by the particles of the film, and passes 
through the glass plate to the back. Part of 
the rays are thus transmitted and part of 
them are reflected, and a Tery smalL 
quantity are absorbed by the materiar 
of the glas& Of course the strongest 
reflection from the back of the glass takes place 
at the vertical angle. Therefore the image 
while dereloplng on a plate is surrounded by a 
ring of reduced silver caused by the reflection 
of the scattered light from the back surface of 
the glass, and this ring is shaded inward and 
outward in such a way that the shading varies 
with the intensity of the light reflected- at dif- 
ferent angles. This is called ''halauon," and to 
prevent it photographers adopted the plan of 
covering the back of a dry oiate with some ma- 
terial in optical contact with it, which would at 
the same time adsorb all the rays that are 
photographically active, and only replace those 
that are incapable of reducing the silver salt 
This is called **becking a plata" 

THK SIBBBIAN BAILWAT 

Wausau. Wis. 

Give the route to be followed by the projected 
Siberian Biilway. B. L. S. 

Answer.— There is now railroad communica- 
tion across Northern Russia to Zlatoust in the 
Ural Mountain& The proposed route is to run 
from this point to Omsk, and thence down the 
Irtish Valley to Semipalatinsk, thence it is to 
go along the northern base of the Altai Moun- 
tains, to Irkutsk, on Lake Baikal, this lake to be 
crossed by ferry. Thence the rofcd follows the 



boundary between Siberia and China to Sviet- 
ensk, on the Amoor Biver. This river will 
be utiliZ3d, for a time at least, as far as Boosa, 
whence the road will run to Yladivostook, on 
the Japan Sea, the Pacific coast terminua The 
length of the road from Zlatoust to the Paciflo 
is about 4,000 miles. The only really diffi- 
cult portions of this road are said to be those 
through the Ural Mountains and from the river 
Amoor througb the mountains to the sea. It is 
planned to run a branch southward through 
Mantohuria to Pekin in China. 

MINENDEZ. 

TAIiLMADOE, Mich. 

Oive a biography of Melendez. the Spanish ad- 
miral. £. 0. DiGEEBSON. 

J.fi£i0tfr.— Melendes, or, more correctly. Men- 
endez, was born in 1519 and died in 1574. 
Little is known of his early life beyond the fact 
thit, when yet a youth, he shipped on a Span- 
ish war vessel in search of adventures. He * 
came in possession of some wealth on attaining 
his majority, and fitting out a vassel of his 
own he cruised successfully against French 
oorsaira He then obtained a commission from 
the Spanish Emperor, and for his daring and 
success was made Captain Qaneral of the India 
fleet He commanded the vessel which took 
Philip to England to marry Qaeen Mary. Dur- 
ing tbe Spanish war in the Netharlands he was 
constantly employed carrying supplies or men 
to the scene of action, or clearing the saa of 
the vessels of the enemy. In 1565 he was 
made Adelantado (or Gh>vernor) of the posses- 
sions that Spain claimed in North America un- 
der the name of Florida, with orders to plant a 
colony there. While getting ready for this, word 
came thai a colony of French Huguenots had 
settled in Florida. Menendez, being a Spaniard, 
hated all Frenchmen heartily, but as a Catholio 
he held toward the Huguenots an even more 
bitter hatred. He therefore increased his fleet 
to thirty-four vessels, and shipped nearly 
3,000 men with the purpose of extir- 
pating tbe Huguenot colony. He landed on 
tbe Florida coast, founded a settlement 
which be named St Augustine, and thence 
marched overland to the fort which the French 
settlers had built on the St John's River; 
this he surprised, and massacred nearly all the 
colonists thera A French fleet under Ribanlt 
was anchored at the month of the St Jobn*s 
River, but, knowing nothing of the overland 
march and attack on the fort it set sail for St 
Augustine, intending to surprise the Spanish 
thera A terrible storm arose, and the entire 
fleet was wrecked. Ribault, with 500 men, 
reached the shore alive, and they made their 
way painfully through an unknown, swampy 
oountry to St Augustina Menendez had now 
returned to that point, and to him Ribanlt and 
his men all sarrendered on promise that their 
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Urea shoald . be sp&red. But with 
amazing perfidy and croelty the Spanish 
commapder had them all immediately pnt to 
the Bword. Over his slanghtered victims Men- 
endez placed the inscrintiou, '*Not as to 
FroDOhmen, but as to Lntherans.'' Menendez 
then garrisooed the fort on the Si John's, which 
he called San Mateo, established other foiis on 
the shore, explored the coast, and then returned 
to Spain. During his absence a French ad- 
venturer, Dominique de Gourgues, avenged the 
massacre of the French by murdering the entire 
Spanish garrison at San Mateo, placing over 
tbem^in retaliation for Menendez* insulting 
inscription— the words, *'Not as to Spaniards, 
but as to traitors, robbers, and murderers," In 
1570 Menendez sent a colony of Jesuits to the 
shores of the Bappabannock, who were all mar- 
dered by the Indians. Menendez hearing of this 
in 1572 sailed up the Potomac, attacked and 
flUughtered the tribe which had killed his 
colonists, explored the coast, and was prepanng 
to found another colony when he was called to 
<x>mmand a fleet to be sent against the Low 
Countries. While he was pushing forward the 
preparations for this he died. 

OOLONIAIj ohastbbs. 

Lacota. Mich. 

Oive the number of charters that were ffranted 
by English sovereiens to the original thirteen col- 
onies, and the rights that were dven ander each? 
J. W. Matbbb. 

^fuir^.-^nly three of the original tbirteen 
colonies had charters directly from the King- 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
The first of these granted was the charter given 
by Charles L to Massachusetts, in 1629, or 
rather to a corporation having the name of 
''Oovemor and Company of Massachusetts 
Bay, in New England." The affairs of the com- 
pany and the colony were put in the hands of a 
Governor, Deputy Governor, and eighteen as- 
sistants, or magistrates, the latter to hold 
monthly courts. The more important laws of 
tne colony were to be enacted by a general as- 
sembly of all the freemen and stockholders, to 
be held quarterly. No royal veto on the acts of 
the assembly was reserved, nothing was said 
about religion, and all the rights of English- 
men were assured to the members of the col- 
ony. This charter and government were soon 
tnmsf erred from England to Massachusetts. 
As he thoas:ht the colony was becoming alto- 
gether to^ independent of the mother country, 
by thus holding control of its own government, 
Charles L demanded the surrender of the char- 
ter, but the colonists evaded the order. During 
the commonwealth no interference with the 
colony was attempted, but Charles XL, on his 
accession, wished to bring the colony under the 
direct control of the sovereign, and when re- 
sistanoe was made to this the matter wus laid 
before the high conrt of chancery in England. 



This body gave judgment in favor of the King, 
and the Massachusetts charter was declared for- 
feited. A royal governor was sent who dis- 
solved the general assembly, and made a code 
of new laws for the colony. The people, how- 
ever, were very impatient under thes9 changes. 
A new charter was granted to Massachusetts in 
1692 by King William This provided for a 
Governor and Secretary, to be appointed by the 
King; a popular legislature was granted, but 
its acts were not valid unless approved by the 
Governor. Under this charter the government 
of Massachusetts was earned on until the adop- 
tion of the State-Constitution in 178a 

Boger Williams secured a charter from King 
Charles I in 1644, uniting the settlements of 
Bhode Island and Providence under one govern- 
ment. The first general assembly was held 
under this charter in 1647. The legislative 
power was vested in a court of commissioners 
consisting of six persons chosen by each of the 
four towns— Providence, Newport, Portsmouth, 
and Warwick. This charter was confirmed by 
Cromwell m 1655, and in 1663 a new one hav- 
ing similar provisions but placing a property 
restriction on the right of suffrage, was granted 
by Charles IL Under this the government of 
the colony was carried on and later that of the 
State, the charter serving as a constitution. It 
was not changed until 184a 

Connecticat framed a constitution for its gov- 
ernment in 1639, and this formed the basis for 
aloharter obtained in 1662 from King Charles 
II. This gave the people jurisdiction over all 
the land within the limits of the colony, pro- 
vided, for the election of a Governor, Deputy 
Governor, twelve magistrates, and two depu- 
ties from each town. By order of James IL 
Governor Andros attempted to take away the 
charter in 1687, but he was outwitted and the 
charter was hidden by the colonista After the 
accession of William and Mary and the removal 
of Andros it was brought out and government 
was renewed under it This charter was tne . 
only constitution of the province and State 
until 1818, when the present one was formed. 

The others of the thirteen colonies were gov- 
erned somewhat differently. 

Two, Maryland and Pennsylvania (including 
Delaware), were proprietary colonies. These 
were granted by the King to proprietors or 
owners who formed governments in them, gave 
charters to the colonists, defined their privi- 
leges, and appointed goyernors for them. New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey. Virginia, 
North Carolina, and (^rgia were royal colo- 
nies, having no charters, but having governors 
appointed by the King and directly answerable 
to the King for his manner of government 
Virginia had a charter from Charles I., but it 
was taken from her. Some of the others were 
proprietary, governments at first, but were 
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Kiven up by the proprietors beoaase of the dif- 
ficulty of tustaining them. 

DOM PEDBO n., 07 BBAZIIi. 

Champaign, III. 

QiTe a brief history of the reign of Dom Pedro, 
the late Emperor of Brazil, when dici he pop® t® 
the throne, and what events led to his downfall? 
AN Old Subsobibeb. 

-Inwcr.— Pedro XL de Alcantara, ex-Em- 
peror of BrazU, was born Dea 2, 1825. He 
belonged to the royal family of Portugal In 
1807 the Portuguese King and his family fled 
to Brazil for safety; in 1815 the colony was de- 
clared a kmgdom. and in 1822, the royal 
family having returned to Portugal, Dom Pedro, 
the eldest son of the King John YL, was chosen 
Emperor of Brazil. In 1831 he abdicated the 
Brazilian throne in favor of his young son, 
Pedro II The affairs of the empire were ad- 
ministered by a regency, until the young Ring 
reached the age of 15. He then assumed the 
reins of government, and was crowned in the 
following year. There was an attempt made 
during the second year of Pedro IL's reign 
to overthrow the imperial government, but 
it was checked. The next important event was 
the formation of an alii .nee between the impe- 
rial government and a leader of a party of the 
Argentines, against Rosas, the Argentine dic- 
tator. The results of this were the overthrow 
of the latter ruler and the opening of the La 
Plata River to free navigatiou. The latter event 
aided greatly in promoting the commerce of 
Brazil, as well as that of adjoining conntries. 
In 1862 the Brazilian government had a diffi- 
culty with Great Britain, originating in a quar- 
rel concerning the property of an English ves- 
sel wrecked on the Brazilian coast. Other mat- 
ters came in to complicate the difficulty, but it was 
at last settled by the arbitratioa of King Leo- 
pold, of Belgium. In 1865 Brazil, the Argen- 
tine Republic, and Uruguay formed an alliance 
against Lopez, the ruler of Paraguay, and his 
followers. This terminated in the overthrow 
of Lopez and the partition of Paraguay among 
the other countries. In 1871 the first law for 
the gradual abolition of slavery was enacted. 
Other enactments of the same kind were 
subsequently made until, in 1880, the 
Crown Princess Isabella, who was acting 
as regent during the absence of Dom Pedro, 
freed all the remaining slave population by 
royal proclamation. Dnring bis long reign 
Dom Pedro aided the prosperity and growth of 
his empire in every possible way. He was a 
liberal patron of arts and letters, and was in- 
terested in every movenAnt tending toward the 
increase of education and enlightenment among 
his peopla At the time of his accession the 
treasury of the country was poor and its civ- 
ilisation in a very backward state. During his 
long reign the country advanced greatly in 
power and wealth; railways, telegrafths, steam- 



ships, and manufactories were built, and flnee 
education was established throughout the em- 
pire. In 1860 Emperor Pedro made a tour 
through every part of his vast domain, 
and in 1867 he opened the navigation of 
the Amazon to the vessels of all nations. He 
yisited Enrooe several times, and came to the 
United States on the occasion of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 1876. He was a 
man of fine education, of upright and noble 
character, and of most agreeable and polished 
manners. He was an ideal ruler, his first 
thought being always for the good of his sub- 
jecta Dom Pedro married, soon after his ac« 
cession to the throne, a daughter of Francis L, 
King of the Sicilie& They had two daughters, 
one of whom was married to the Duke of Sax- 
ony, and died in 1871, and the other, the Crown 
Princess Isabella, married the Gomte d'Eu, of 
the French House of Orleans. The overthrow 
)of the empire m Brazil was not brought about 
by any act of the Emperor, but rather by the 
steady growth of a sentiment in favor of re- 
publican government It is said that the act of 
the Princess in freeing the slaves made all the 
planters the enemies of the monarchy, but this 
of itself could not have inspired the concerted 
movement that brought the republic into 
being. The fact seems to be that the 
leading men of the empire had long de- 
termined that when Pedro's reign was over the 
empire should be set aside for a republican 
form of gover^iment The Princess was not 
popular, and her husband was greatly disliked. 
When, therefore, there seemed to be good rea- 
son to believe that the Emperor, who was oid 
and feeble, had planned to a'odicate in favor of 
his daughter, it was decided that this change 
should be forestalled by a more radical one, 
and the republic was forthwith declared Nov. 
15, 1889. To prevent conflicts with those who 
still clung to the old form of government, all 
the members of the royal family were banished 
from the country. 

liABTBINTHS. 

"PESfFIKLD, HI, 

Give some account of the labvrinths of the 
ancients, how many were there, and for what pur- 
poses were they bnilt? Rbadkb. 

Answer. — ^A labyrinth was a structure of in- 
tricate passage-ways, or rooms, through which 
it was impossible to find the way withoat a 
guide or clew. There were four famous 
labyrinths mentioned m ancient history, one in 
Orete, one at Lemnos, one near Olusium in 
Italy, and one near Jjake Mcsris in Egyptb Of 
none but the last of these have any traces been 
found in modern times. The Cretan labyrinth 
was built, it was said, by Dsdalus, at the order 
of King Minos, as a place of confinement for the 
Minotaur, a hideous monster, half man and 
half bull The existence of no one of these 
characters, however, is historically subbtanti- 
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fttod, nor, since the beginning of antbeutic 
historj, baa any record been made of the 
Cretan labyrintb. In modem tiroes nothing 
has been found on its supposed site 
more labyrinthine than the caves and 
quarries of Mt Ida. All that we know of tha 
labyrinth on the island of Lemnos is that it 
is mentioned by Pliny. He says that it had 
massiye gates, so well poised that a child could 
throw* them open, that there were In it 150 
handsome columns and many beautiful statuea 
This historian says that part of this structure 
ftM remaining in his time, but no later writer 
makes any mention of it, and no Tesiiges of it 
now remain. The labyrinth of Olnsium is said 
to have been built as a tomb for the great 
Etrurian King, Lars Porsena. Pliny gives a 
description of this on the authority of an old 
writer, Yarro, and declares it to have been one 
of the most stupendous works of its time, but 
as no traces remained to any later period, anti- 
quarians hare come to regard the whole tale as 
a myth. The Egyptian labyrinth was yisited 
by both Pliny and Herodotua It was a very 
large edifice, and was divided into twelve sep- 
arate palaees, with a succession of splendid 
apartments, spacious halls, eta There were 
SIX courts connected with the north side of 
the structure, and the same number with 
the southern, and around these were a large 
number of intricate passagea According to 
Herodotus, the structure had 3,000 rooms, 
1,500 aboTe ground and as many below. He 
went through the upper rooms, but was not al- 
lowed to go below, since there were kept the 
bodies of the sacred crocodiles and of kings. 
Of the part which he saw, the historian said: 
**The passages through the building, and the 
Tanety of windings, aftorded me a thousand oc- 
casions of wonder as I passed from a ball to a 
chamber, and from the chamber to other build- 
ings, and from chambers into halls. All the roofs 
and walls within are of stone, but the walls are 
farther adorned with figures of sculptura The 
balls are surrounded with piilara of white 
stone, very closely fitted." It is not known 
by what kings this remarkable atructare was 
made, nor exactly fpr what purpose. The 
lower part seems to have been a burial place, 
and the upper rooms a place of assembly for 
politioal or religious purooses. The ruins that 
have been found near Fayoom, in modem 
Egypt, haye been identified by modern 
antiqaarians as those of the ancient labyrintli. 

COMETS OF 1881 AND 1882. 

Stbjlnd. S. D. 
Was the comet so much spoken of in the sum- 
mer of 1881 or 1882, or was there one each year? 
F. S. Pattbbson. 
Aiififfer.— The most important and best-known 
ooi^et of the years mentioned— because the 
liigMt— was the one which appeared in Septem- 
Wr, 1882. It was so very brilliant during a 



part of the time of its appearance that it could 
be discerned in bright sanlighi There were, 
however, comets visible during both years. In 
1881 there were six comets seen, two of which 
were visible, for a time, to the naked eya Four 
comets were discovered during 1882, the third 
of these being the brilliant one we have men- 
tioned. 

OOyXBNOBS OF FLOEIDA. 

St. Joseph. Mich. 

Oive a list of the Oovernors of the State of 
Florida, with their terms of office. W. A. N. 

Afuwer. ^The following table gives the list 
from the time when the territory was pur- 
chased from Spain, July, 1821: 

TBBBITOBIAIi UOYBBNOBS. 

Andrew Jackson 182t-23 

WiUlam P. Duval l822-«4 

John H. Baton 1834-36 

Richard K Call 1886-39 

Robert RReid 1839-41 

Richard K. Call 1841-44 

John Branch 1844-46 

ftTATB OOyEBNOBS. 

William D. Moseley 1846-49 

Thomas Brown...... 1849-53 

James E. Broome 1868-57 

Madison S.Perry 1867-61 

John Milton 1861-66 

William Marvin (provisional) 1 866-66 

David S. Walker 1866-68 

Harrison Reed ....1868-Dec. 81. 1872 

O. ii.Hart January. 1873-March. 1874 

M.Ii. Stearns 1874-76 

George F.Drew ...1876-80 

W. D. Bloxham 1880-84 

Edward A. Perry 1884-88 

F.P. Fleming 1888 

BOSA BONHBUB. 

GOIiDBN, Kan. 
Give a sketch of Rosa Bonheur. How should 
Bonheur be pronounced? 

• A nsweir. ~ Rosa Bonheur (pronounced Bo^ nur*) 
was born at Bordeaux in 1822. She was the 
daughter of an artist, who early instructed her 
in drawing: Her principal studies, however, 
were from living models, in reproducing whioh 
she showed remarkable talent In 1850 she 
exhibited ''The Nivernais Ploughing,'* whioh is 
regarded as her great masterpiece, and has been 
placed in the Luxembourg gallery. Of her 
many other fine paintings of animals 'The 
Horse Fair" is the one best known in this 
country. 

▲ OEODBnO 8UBVBX. 

Fobs, Mloh. 

What is a geodetic survey, and by what means 
is it made? A. G. L. 

Answer. — A geodetic survey is one which 
includes in its scope a large extent of country, 
and has in view not only the production of 
strictly accurate maps, but also the determina- 
tion of the curvature of the surface of the earth. 
This survey consists first in an accurate trian- 
gulation of the country to be surveyed: that is, 
a laying it out in a series of triangles. The 
angles of the triangles are then measured by 
theodolites: their sides are measured by ordi- 
nary surveying instruments, and then by aid of 
astronomical observations the latitude and 
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longitude of the place mnat be detormmed. It 
is necesatkTj to hare some knowledge both of 
aetronomy and of trigonometry to nndentand 
bow the difflcalt work la acoompliahed. 

BOMAM BUIiBBa 

Mjlsooutah. Ean. 

Gire a lltt of the mlers of Rome from the 
•earliest times to the end of its empire. GiPST. 

Amwer, — Roman history extends through 
-three periods: 1« the monarchy; 2, the republic; 
■3, the empira , The two latter are sobdinded 
in most histozies, but for the purpose of group- 
ing the rulers, the diyisions occasioned by wars 
and conquests need not be considered. The 
^rst period is largely mythical, and begins 
with the founding of the city. 

PESIOD OF MONABOHT. 



Name of Raler. 



Bomnlos. 

Noma Pompilias 

Tnllias Hostilias 

AncusMaroias 

Tarqainins Priscus... 

Seryi as Tnllias 

Tarqoinius Saperbus.. 



Time of 
Beign. 



How Chosen. 



764-716 B.C. 

716-673 

6^-6il 

64r-616 

616-678 
678-684 
583-610 



Elected. 



Qrandson 
Kama. 



of 



he was dri?en from the country; returning, he 
was again made consul, but died a few months 
later. SuUa. Marius' ri?al, was in 82 fi. O 
made dictator, and held the office three years. 
Then came the oiyil wars caused by the Jeal- 
ousy of the two great generals, Cesar and 
Pompey. CiBsar, being yietorious. secured 
supreme power, was appointed consul for ten 
years, then in 44 B. CL was made dictator, and 
receiyed the official title of imperator. fearing 
that Cssar was aiming at kingly power, a con- 
spiracy was formed against liim, and he was 
assassinated daring a session of the Senate, 
March 15, 44 B. 0. Three consuls were then 
appointed, called a triumyirate, to hold power 
for a term of fiye yeara Eight years later, 
Octayianus Augustus, a nephew and adopted 
son of the great Cssar, was made emperor. 

THB BOICAN BICPIBB. 



Time of 
NameofRoler. Reiffo 



An- 



The tryranny of the last Tarquin led to his 
expulsion from the throne, and a republic was 
then formed, to be ruled by two consuls, chosen 
each year. Lucius Junius Brutus and Tarquin- 
ius Ooliatinns were the first consuls chosen; 
ihe latter, howeyer, was forced to resign, since 
as he was related to the exiled royal family, his 
loyalty was doubted. Poblius Yalenus was 
chosen in his stead. It was proyided that in 
times of great public danger the consuls should 
be superseded by a special officer calked a dic^ 
tator, whose term of office was limited to six 
months, bat whose power during that time was 
as unlimited as that of a king. The first dicta- 
tor chosen was CincinDatus, in 458 B. 0., dur- 
ing a war with the .Slqaians. In 451 B. G, 
the consuls were set aside, and a board of ten 
magistratCB, known as the decemvirs, was 
chosen in their place, to serye like the oonsals, 
one year only. 1 he second decemyirate, how- 
eyer, was so tyrannical that the office was 
abolished, and the consulate restored. In 444 
B. Q, It was enacted that instead of two consuls 
six military tribunes with consular power 
should be chosen, but some of the most im- 
portant functions of goyernmentwere entrusted 
to two censors, chosen eyery fifth year. In 
366 B. CL, a new official was provided, to be 
called the prtetor, to haye cnarge of the judi- 
cial department of the goyernment, and 
to act for the consuls when they 
were away waging wars. The goy- 
ernment by annual election of consuls was con- 
tinued. An attempt was made to oyerthrow it 
in 100 B. CI by Marina, who, haying been 
elected consul six times in succession, aimed to 
secure regal power. A oiyil war ensued, and 



Octayianus 
Kustas , 

Tiberias (Claud- 
ius Nero) 

Caligula 



Claudius... 

Nero 

Galba 



Otho 

Vitelllus. 

Vespasianus..... 

Titus 

Domitiaaus 

Nerya, 

Trajan 

Hadrian 

Antoninus Pius.. 

Marcos Aurelins 

Commodus 

Pertinaz. 

Didius Julianas. 

Septimias Sev- 
erus 

Caracalla. 

Macrinus 

Elagabalus. 

Seyerus Alexan- 
der 

MazimlnusThr'z 

GordianusI 



GordianusII.... 



GordiannsIII., 

Philippus. 

Decius 



Gallns 

JEmilianus..., 
Valerian us... 

Gallienus , 

Claudius II.., 
Anrelianus..., 

Tacitus 

Probus....;... 

Cams 

Numerianns.. 
Carinus.... . 
Diocletianus . 



•81- 14 

14- 87 
87-41 

41- 64 
64- 
68-' 69 



69 

68 

69- 76 

79- 81 

81- 96 

9fr- 

98-117 
117-138 
138-161 
161-180 
180-192 
193 
193 

193-211 
'^11-217 
217 
218-222 



237 



238-244 

244 

249-261 

251-263 

268 

263-260 

260-268 

268-270 

27U-276 

276 

276-282 

282-283 

284 

284 

284-306 



Title to Office. 



Stepson of Au^nstus. 

Son of Germanicus, Bo- 
man General. 

Nephew of Germanicus. 

Adopted son of Claudius 

G'y'nor of Spain.cb08en 
by insnrtirents. 

Chosen by army. 

Defeated Otho. 

Leader of reyolt. 

Son of Vespasian. 

Brother of Titus. 

A senator. 

General of army. 

Adopted son of Trajan. 

Adopted by Hadrian. 

Adopted by Antoninna 

Son of M. Aurelins. 

Chosen by army. 

Bought tlie office. 

Sncoessful generaL 
Son of Septimins. 

Son of Caracalla. 



222-235 Adopted by Elagabalus. 
236-237 Chosen by the army. 
237 Chosen by the legions of 

Africa. 

Son of Gord. I., reigned 
with his father a few 
months; killed. 

Grandson of Gord. L 
249 jDhose 1 by soldiers. 

Leader of reyolt in the 
army. 

Chosen by soldiers. 

Conqueror of the Goths. 

Gen. of Gallic legions. 

Son of Valerian. 

Chosen by soldiers. 

Successful generaL 

Chosen by the Senate. 

Successful general. 

A prstor. 

Son of Cams. 

Son of Carus. 

Chosen by the army. 



*3i B. C. to 14 A. D. 

The emperors to Nero, each claimed by blood 
or adoption connection witli the Julian imperial 
line, so called from Julius Cesar. The title of 
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imperator wm after that generally taken by the 
man, whaterer his reoord 09 nationality, who 
oonld oommand the faY3r of the soldiers. The 
three emperors. YesDasian, Titas, and Domi- 
tUn, were all of the same family, and were 
called the Flavian emperors, each bearing the 
name Havias. The soldiers jealously object ed 
to any attempt to make the imparial honor her- 
editary, and the constant straggle of ambitions 
leaders to seonre toe supreme power, kept the 
empire continually torn with factional fights. 
Very few of the iioman emperors died a nat- 
ural death. Under the rule of Diocletian the 
empire was so strengthened that its power en- 
joyed a cerUin reviyal; but this emperor es- 
sentially changed its construction. He asso- 
ciated with himself a colleague on the throne, 
Maximianns, and subsequently two others of 
subordinate rank. The two first rulers were 
called the Augusti, the two others the Ciesars. 
Borne then ceased to oe the seat 
of government, and the Senate sank 
into absolute insignificanca Bat the 
formal transfer of the capitil was not made 
until 330 A. D. Diocletian abdicated the dig- 
nity of one of the Augusti in 305. forcing his 
oo-mler to do likewise, and raised the two 
Cssars, Oonstantins, Oulorus, and Galerius to 
the higher dignity. The son of the first named 
of thesa two. Ooastantine, became in 313 the 
ruler of the western half of the empire, and in 
323 the ruler of all He was the first Christian 
Emneror. Be ruled alone fourteen years, bnt 
before his death diyided the administration of 
the empire among his three sons as August!, 
and two nephews as Cassars. He made Byzan- 
tium, thenceforth called Constantinople, the 
capital of the empir& From this time must be 
dated the cessation of Boman asc3Ddancy. the 
eastern half of the empire being the stronger, 
but the complete division of the two parts was 
not made until 395 Two of the sons of Con- 
stantine were killed, so that the whole empire 
came under the control of one, Constantlus, in 
35L He died while preparing an expedition 
against Julianus, who had been proclaimed 
ruler by the soldiers. Julian is known in his- 
tory as the Apostate, because he had been a 
Christian but abandoned his faith on his acces- 
sion to power. He reigned two years, then 
died.. After him the soldiers chose Jovianus, 
who held power a year only. Then Yalentinian 
I was chosen, who made his brother Yalens bis 
colleague, and his successor m the east on his 
death in 364 Yalens ruled tUl his death in 
378. Gratian, the son of Yalentinian. was Em- 
peror of the west, and succeeded to all when 
Yalens died. He then made Theodosius his 
cistern co-regent, in 379, and the latter in 394 
became sole Emneror. His death in the fol- 
lowing year precipitated the division of the 
empire. 



BUIiEBS OF THE WBSTBBN EMPIBB. 



Name of Baler. 



Length of 
relffn. 



Title to Office. 



Honorius 

Joannes 

Yalentlnan III.... 

Petronius Maxi- 

mos , 



Avitus 

Majorianus. 



LebiusSeveras... 

Anthemias 

Olybriua 

Olyoerius 



Julias Nepos., 



895-423 

424 

425-455 

465 

455-466 

467-461 

461-465 

467-472 

472 

473 

473-475 



Bomalos Augns- 

tnlaa. 

Odovacar 



475-476 
476 



Son otiTheodosins. 

Usurper. 

Grandson of The- 
odosius. 

Chosen by the Sen- 
ate. 

Chosen by the Sen- 
ate. 

Appointed by.Re- 
cimir, leader of 
the Vandal troops 

Also chosen by Re- 
cimir. 

Also chosen by Ee- 
cimlr. 

Also chosen by Be- 
cimir. 

Appointed by the 
Elastern Emper- 
op. 

Appointed by the 
Eastern Emper- 
or. 

Chosen by the 
Yandal troops. 



Odovacar was a general of the barbarian troops 
from the north, wuich at this time had taken 
possession of Italy. He determined to destroy 
the nama as well as the power of the empira 
At his order the Boman Senate requested the 
Emperor of the eastern empire to give Odoyacar 
-the title of uatrician. and make him prefect of 
Italy. Thus ended the western empire, after a 
separate existence of eighty-oae yeara 

THS HONKS 07 ST. BBBNABD. 

EliDOBA, Iowa. 

Give a sketch of the work of the St Bernard 
monks in rescuing travelers. Beadeb. 

Answer, ^The famoas convent, or hospice, of 
St Bernard is situated on the crest of the St 
Bernard pass, in the Pennine Alps, 8,200 feet 
above the level of the sea This convent 
is a large cluster of buildings of gray stone. 
The first foundations of the buildings were laid 
in the year 962, by the pious Count of Men- 
then, in Savoy. He was a member of a noble 
family, but became so impressed with the 
perils of trarersing the mountains that he built 
a ref age in the pass, and gave forty years of 
life to looking out for the travelers journeying 
between Switzerland and Italy, giving them 
food and shelter and aiding and protecting them 
on their way. This noble work has been car- 
ried on ever since, and now the monks give 
assistance and shelter to nearly twenty 
thousand persons every year, without asking 
payment of any ona Count Bernard, who was 
canonised after his death, left all his wealth to 
the convent, and it raceived other rich gifts, so 
that at one time it was very wealthy, hat at the 
time of the reformation much of its landed 
property was taken from it During the revo- 
lution of 1848, the funds of the convent were 
seized and the monks all remoyed, bnt such in- 
dignant protest! were made by travelers against 
the ch mge that the monks were soon after 
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allowed to return to their good work. There 
are houses of refnxe built at some distance be- 
low the summit of the pass on each side, where 
are food and beds for trayelers. Darin s; the 
winter, persons on their way over the moaa^ 
tains, stop at these houses oyer night, and each 
morning a serrant with one of the .famous large 
dogs Kept in the convent, a^oes down to con- 
duct the trayelers though the snow to the con- 
Tent, where they rest, and are refreshed until 
they wish to be escorted to tbe refuge on the 
other side of tbe mountain. The dog alw a.79 
leads the party, and though the snow often lies 
so deep tiiat only the animal's tail can be seen, 
bis body being completely buried in the drifts, 
he neyer loses his way. The dogs of St Ber- 
nard are a cross between the Newfoundland and 
the Pyrenean breeds, and are yery large and 
strong, but with all their powers of endurance, 
their ayerage duratioQ of life is only about 7 or 
8 years, when they become so stiff with rheu- 
matism that they are of no further use, and they 
haye to be killed. The monks, too. can only 
boar the cold and exposure-of their high altitude 
for a limited time, and after a reBidence of from 
twelve to fifteen years are obliged to leaye their 
work and go to a hospital at Martigny. The 
convent keeps a number of horses which in . 
summer bring them supplies from the valley. 
During the warm season they keep a number of 
cows, but send these down to the sbeltered low- 
land in the winter. There are usually about 
twelve monks resident at the convent, with 
some seven or eight attendants, and eight to 
ten doga 

THE STATE BEAI< 07 HABTIjAND. 

PiTTSBUBO, Pa. 

Will Onr Cariosity Shop give an aocoant of the 
origin and signiflcance of the inscriptions on 
the coat-of-arms of Maryland? 

H. F. MCATEEB. 

Answer. ^ThQ coat-of-arms or State -seal of 
the State of Maryland dates back to the time 
when it was a proprietary colony under Lord 
Baltimore The first seal used by the province 
was stolen daring the rebellion in the colony in 
1644, and Lord Baltimore in the following 
year sent out a new one. It bore a shield on 
which were the Calvert and Crossland arms, 
surmounted with a palatine's coronet, symboliz- 
ing the jurisdiction of the proprietary, and over 
all the Calvert crest, which was a ducal crown 
with two half banners above, A plowman and 
a fisherman stood on either side of the shield, 
and beneath was a scroll bearing the Calvert 
motto: *'Fatti MaschiJ Parole Femina" This 
translated gives an ancient Oriental proverb: 
**Deeds are males, words are femalea" Be- 
hind this was a mantle of palatine parole sur- 
rounded with the inscription — **Scuto fionae 
Yolunteis tuae Ooronasti ^os**«whioh is from 
the Latin vulgate, and is freely translated in the 
authorized version of the Scriptures— *'With 



favor wilt Thou compass as as with a aiueid. "* 
This historic device, designed to perpetuate at 
once the nature of the foundation of the State 
government and the lineage of its founder, still 
remains the seal and symbol of Maryland. 

TWO FAMOUS QUOTATIOMS. 

Atoh. Wis, 

There are two quotations that I have met with, 
but can not nnderstand them, so I come to Oar 
Cariosity Shop for information. I. Who said, 
'*FoId an the map of Earone," and when and why 
did he say it? 2, What does the expression 
**After us the delate,'* mean, and how and by 
whom was it first nsed? Student. 

Atmoer.^l. The remark, **Fold up the map 
of Europe," is ascribed to the younger Pitt 
The circumstances and exact phraseology of tbo 
remark are thus given in his biography: Im- 
mediately after the battle of ^t^sterlitz, whioh 
was fought Dec. 2, 1805, Mr. Pitt returned to 
bis house m Putney from a stay of some weeks 
in Bath, where he had gone to seek, in vain, 
an improvement of his health. He was very 
much broken, and the news of the battle, by 
which the Austrian and Bussian armies had 
been defeated and the coalition of these pow- 
ers with England against Napoleon destroyed, 
had depressed him excessively. On entering 
his house the first thing that he noticed was a 
map of Earope, drawn down upon the wall, 
and he therefore turned to his nieoe and said 
mournfully: *'Bollup the map of Earopa; it 
will not be wanted these ten years." His idea 
was, apparently, that Napoleon*s power had 
proved so great that he could change and de- 
stroy the boundaries of European countries as 
he chose, and nothing could be done by the 
other powers, for a deoaae at least, to restrain 
him. 2. The expression, "After us the 
deloge," meaning, ''Who cares what may 
happen after our time?" is sometimes 
ascribed to Louis XY. of France, but it is also ■ 
said to have been the utterance of his mistress, 
Mma de Pompadour. The artist. La Tour, 
who painted the Pompadoar's portrait, says in 
one of his letters that while he was 
engaged on his task, the King entered 
the room in a state of much dejecton, 
having Just received intelligence that the com- 
bined French and Aostrian army had been de- 
feated by Frederick the Oreat at the battle of 
Bossbach. The Marquise told him that he 
must not lose his spirits, for then he would fall 
ill; and, besides, it was no matter; after us the 
deluge. The historian Larouse, however, 
credited the origin of the phrase to the King; 
who, he says, was clear-sighted enough to see 
whither the corruptions and dissensions of the 
time were tending. One day, according to this 
writer, the King said to Mma de Pompadour, 
'^I am wearied by the quarrels of priests and 
lawyers; they will end by destroying tbe states 
However, things will last my time. Berri 
(afterward Louis XVI) may extricate himself 
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«t best he may; after me the delnga" On the 
•ame subject Samte-Benre savB: **In the midet 
ot the contemptibie deoepuons and f riyolitiee of 
ib« court, a vague and einister fore- 
bodinjc hannted the Eing^ like anticipated re- 
morsfli *After ns the delnse/ said tne Ifar- 
^niaa 'Things will last our time,' rejoined the 
eareless Eln;;." Whichever may have used the 
heartless remark, its expresaioa is almost 
identical with the line of an unknown Qreek 
poet, which was often quoted by the misan- 
thropic emperor, Tiberius, *'After my death, 
perish the world by flreP* 

BGTPT AKD ITS BX7LBB& 

MuscoTAH. Kan. 

Give a history o& the Egyptian rulers from the 
•earliest date possible until the present time. 

Bbades. 

AtiBwer.'-'ThQ ctironology of Manetho, an 
Egyptian historian who liyed in the third cen- 
tury before Christ, traces the kings of that 
country back to the year 6004 B. C. In that 
year the first dynasty was founded by Kiog 
l£ene& Its second king was named Teta, its 
fifth Hespa No monuments of this dynasty 
now exist The second dynasty comprised nine 
kings, of whom the second was Eekeu, the 
eighth, iSesocris. The latter named is said to 
have been a giant. ' The third dynasty was 
founded by the earliest of Egyptian conquerors 
— Necherechis, who subdned the Libyans. The 
last king but one of this dynasty was Senoferu, 
whose name means **the betterer.'' The fourth 
dynasty began about 4448 B. G, with the reign 
of Ehufu. who built the Qreat Pyramid. The 
third king of this dynasty, Ehafra, and the 
fourth, Menkaura, were also pyramid builders. 
The fifth dynasty numbered nine kings, whose 
reigns extended over a period of 248 years. 
The last king of this dynasty, Lnas, built the 
great truncated pyramid called ^Tharaoh's 
Seat" The first king of the sixth dynasty was 
Ati, who was succeeded by his son Pepi« a pow- 
erful ruler whose monuments are still found all 
over Egypt He was followed by his so a Mercura, 
and then by a younger son, Nefer-Eera, who, 
according to the tables, reigned a hundred 
years. The next king, Mentenaf, was assassi- 
nated af ler a reign of a year, and was suc- 
ceeded by his sistei*, the beautiful Neit-aker, 
whom tne Qreeks called Nitacris, and with 
whom the dynasty ended, 3500 B. 0. A 
period of disorder and weakness followed which 
lasted 436 years, and during the time four 
dynasties reigned, of whose history scarcely 
-aaything is known. The city of Thebes was 
founded during this period of anarchy, and 
from a family of that city came the six kings of 
the eleventh dynasty, wiiose names were alter- 
nately Entep and Mentu-hote, and who for 
two centuries waged war with the people of 
the Delta, who endeavored to have a senarate 
government With the twelfth dynasty the The- 



ban line was firmly established ail over the 
kingdom. All its eight rulers were oaUed 
Usurtesen or Amenemhat, exoapt the last, a 
queen, Sebek-nefm-rai It was eithar during 
the thirteenth or the fourteenth dynasty, it is 
not oertain which, that Egypt was invaded and 
oonquered by a foreign tribe, knowa as the 
Hyksos, or Shepherd Eings. They formed the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth dyoMties, 
holding power for a term of 511 yearsi During 
the reign of the last of the shepherd kings, Apepi, 
a famine of seven years is recorled. Wherefore 
this king is thought to have been the Pharaoh 
in whose reign Joseph was sold into Egypt 
The Hyksos were overthrown by a revolt pf 
the Thebans, whose leader, Ahmes, founded 
the eighteenth dynas^. This date, about 1700 
B. OL, marks the beginning of a new era in the 
history of Egypt, the entire period of the 
dynasty, 241 years, being characterized by 
great prosperity and the accomplishment of re- 
markable public worlds. So well is this period 
known, through the many monuments of it still 
remaining, that a fairly accurate table of the 
lineage and succession of its rulers for two 
dynasties, can be made. 



Name of Buier, 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 
Ahmes. 
Amenophis. ••••••• ••••• 


Line of Descent 
Son of Ahmea 


Thothmes I 


Son of Amenophis. 
Son of Thoth. I. 


Thothmes !!..••• 


Thothmes III 


Brother of Tho<"-l», n. 


Amenopbin IT 


Son of Thoth. IIL 


Thothmes IV 


Son of Amenoph. IL 


AmeaoDhis HI 


Son of Thoth. IV. 


Amsnophis lY..., ,,,.., 


Son of Amenoph. IIL 

Grandson of H.-em-H. 
Son of Sethos L 


Hai-em-Hebi. 

Nineteenth Dynasty, 

Barneses I 

Sethos I 

Barneses II 


Memeptah (Pharaoh ol 
the ezodns) 


Son of Barneses IL 


Memeptah II 


Usurper. 


Sethos n 


ion of Memeptah L 



The twentieth dynasty came into power 
about 1288 B. G, with Nekh-Set, whose reign 
was brief and unimportant, but whose son and 
successor, Bameses IIL, was one of the most 
eminent of ail the Egyptian Pharaohs. After 
his death an obscure period followed, during 
which there reigned some fourteen or more 
kings, all taking the name of Bameses, but 
under them the empire decayed and became 
overrun with foreigners. About 1100 B. G, a 
new dynasty, the twenty-first, arose in 
Lower Egypt, and conquered the kings 
at Thebes. It was one of this dynasty 
whose daughter was one of the wives of Solo- 
mon The twenty-second dynasty arose about 
980 B. a, its founder being Shejhonk, the 
Shishak of the Biblsi It is thought from the 
names of the kings of this dynasty given in the 
sacred writings, Tiglath and Nabonasi, that it 
must have been of Assyrian descent In 810 
B. C. it was overthrown by the twenty-third 
dynasty, which comprised four kings only, and 
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held power aDoat ninety years. The twenty- 
foarth dynasty consisted of a fiingle king, 
Bokenruf, who rei«:ned six years. In 
715 B. 0. the country was conqaered 
by the Ethiopians, who placed a dynasty, the 
twenty-fif tb,on the throne, in the person of their 
leader, Shabak. This line had four kings, and 
held power fifty yeara An interregnum of 
some years followed, after which another pow- 
erful natiye dynasty, the twenty-sixth, arose, 
during whose rule the country enjoyed great 
prosperity. The rulers of this line were 
Psammetiohus- L, 653-610 B. G.; his son 
Necho L, 610-595; Psammetiohus H, son of 
Neoho, 595-589: his son, Hophra, 589-570; 
Amasis, an usurper, 570-526; and bis son, 
Psammetiohus IIL, 526-525 B. C. During 
the last-named year, the E^yptiaDS were con- 
quered by the Persian King, Oambysea Egypt 
coatinned to be a Persian province until 405 

B. C, when the* people, with the aid of the 
Greeks, drove out the invaders, and held their 
independence ander native rulers until 346 B. 

C, when they were again conquered by the 
Persians. Alexander the Great foarteen years 
later took possessisu of the conntry, and 
thipugh his rule it was so transformed that it 
t>ecame, and remamed for a thousand years, 
essentially a Greek country. On the division of 
tbe conqueror's empire on his death, Egrpt 
became subject to a Greek captain, Ptolemy, 
sarnamed Soter. The suooesslon of the Ptole- 
mies was as follows: 



Name of Baler. 



Ptolemy I. Soter.. . . 
Ptolemy U. Philadel- 

pbns 

Ptolemj IIL Energe- 

tet 

Ptolemy IV. Philopa- 

tor 

Ptolemy V. Eplphaneg 
Ptolemy VL Philome- 

tor 

Ptolemy VII. Buerffe 

tea 

Ptolemy VIIL Soter 

II 

Ptolemy IX. Alexan- 
der I 



Ptolemy Soter II. 



Ptolemy X, Alexander 

Ptolemy XL 'Auletei*. 

Ptolemy XII 

Ptolemy Xni 



Time 
Beisn 
B. 0. 



283-247 

247-222 

22^206 
206-181 

181-146 

146-117 

117-107 

107- 89 

89- 81 



81- 80 
80- 61 
61- 48 
48- 48 



General of army. 

Son of P. L 

Son of P. IL 

Son of P. in. 
Son of P. IV. 

Son of P. V. 

BrothertfP. VI. 

Son of P. Vn. 

Brother of P. VHI. 

Had been deposed 
by Alexander, bat 
restored to throne. 

Son of P. Vm. 
Son of P. VIIL 
Son of P. XL 
Son of P. XL 



Prom 164 B. U. when Ptolemy VL, having 
been driven from his throne by the Assyrians, 
invoked the aid of the Boman Senate to secure 
his restoration, Egypt was virtually a Boman 
province, and the frequent disputes among the 
later Ptolemies, who were as weak as they 
wort profligate, were settled by ap- 
peal to the Boman power. Ptolemy 
XL left two sons and a daughter, the famous 



Cleopatra. By their father's will, the oldest 
of the sons and Oleopatra reigned Joinay, 
until dissensions between the young Queen and 
the ministers of the crown caused her brother 
to expel her. She raised an army to defend her 
cause, but would certainly have been orer- 
thrownhad not the powerful Boman Cssar 
taken up her cause. Ptolemy XIL was drgwned 
in escaping from the Bomans, and the younger 
brother, under the title of Ptolemy XHL, was 
associated with Oleopatra in government, by 
order of C»sar. To secure for herself full 
power, the Queen had the young King pat to 
death a few yeara later, and ruled the country, 
part of the time conjointly with Antony, until 
her death, 30 B. (I Egypt vm now ruled by 
prefects or military governors appointed by the 
Bomans, and subiequently by the Byoantino 
Emperor, until 616 A. D., when the country 
was taken by the forces of the Persian King» 
Ohosroes. In 640 it was taken from tho 
Persians by the army of the Caliph Omar, and 
was governed by a succession of viceroys, ap- 
pointed by the Oal'phs until 868. 
It had then an independent period 
of tbirty-seven years, when it was again sub- 
jected, and was held under caliphate rule until 
97a At this date the Fatimite oaliphs, who- 
reigned in Northern Africa, conquered Egypt 
and roled for two centuries. The last of this 
line dying in 1171, he was succeeded by his 
vizier and prime minister, Saladm, who took 
the title of sultan, and at the time of his death, 
m 1193, ruled a vast empire both in Egypt and. 
the East His son Aziz became roler of Egypt 
on the division of Saladin*8 empire, and this 
line held the sultanate until 1388, when it was 
overtbrewn by a rebellion of the Mamelnkes, a 
body ot guards . organized by Saladin and his 
SQCcesHors. These had originally been made 
up of slaves brought from the shores of the- 
Caspian Sea, bat had become so powerful that 
they aimed at securing supreme rule. These 
held the government until 1517, when Egypt 
was conqaered by the Ottoman Sultan, Selim L, 
and became a Turkish provinoe. It was 
divided by these conquerors into a 
number of military provinces, each ruled 
by a t>ey appointed bv the Ottoman gov- 
ernment, undor the control of a supreme 
officer called a Pasha. The lule of the latter, 
however, became in time meiely nominal Tho 
misrule and tyranny of the Turks robbed the 
country of all prosperity. In 1768, a Mame- 
luke rebellion under All Bey threw off the 
Turkish yoke, but, four years' later, Aii Bey 
was Detrayed and poisoned, and tbe nommal 
restoration of the authority of the Saltan began 
a period of confusion and civil war which lasted, 
until the present reigning family of Egypt rose 
into power in 1806 m the person of Mehemet . 
All, an Albanian adventurer. The successiou 
since that date is given in the following tables 
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Tile title Ebedive, or King^ of Egjpt has only 
been in use Bioce 1866: 



Name of ruler. 


Length of reign. 


Line of descent 


Mehem«t All. 


1806~18i8 






Ibrahim. 


Jnne, Nov. 


1848. 


Son of Mehemet 


Abbaa. 


1848-1854. 




Grandson of 
Mehemet. 


Said. 


1864-1868. 




Younger son of 
Mehemet. 


Ismail. 


1868-1879. 




Son of Ibrahim. 


H h amed 








Tewflk. 


1879— 




Son of Ismail. 



BA£LT HISTOBT OF TEXA.& 

OHOTBAU, M. T. 

Olye the early history of the State of Texas. 
Was it a part of what is known as the Louisiana 
purchase or not? S. A. MoPhee. 

ilfui0«r.— The first white settlement in Texas 
was made in 1687 by the Cneralier de La Salle, 
bat ail the members of this colony perished. ▲ 
few years later a Spanish missiob was established 
on the site of La Salle's fort, and sabseqnently 
other Spanish settlements were made, in spite 
of the protests of the French, who olaimed the 
oonntry by Tirtne of La Salle's discovery. For 
twenty years the Spaniards held full sway, but 
in 1735 a French colony from the Bed Biver 
was taken into Texas, and this time the Spin- 
lards protested without eilect Both the French 
and the Spanish, however, bad much trouble 
with the Indians, and in 1758 a brutal mas- 
sacre of ail the settlers at San Saba mis- 
sion by the red men caused the influx 
of colonists to decline. In 1763 France gave 
np all her claims on the Louisiana territory to 
Spain, Dut in 1803 the country was receded to 
France, and the same year was sold to the 
United Statea As there had oeen no well de- 
diBfined dividing line between Louisiana and the 
old Spanish possessions west of it, a controversy 
as to the boundaries immediately arose. Spain 
elaimiog that her territory extended to the east 
of the Sabine, and the United States nrging a 
right to the country as far west as the Bio 
Grande Biver. This difficulty was compromised 
by making the territory between the Sabine 
Biver and the Arroyo Honda neutral territory. 
This intervening groand oilered such con- 
venient opportunity for carrying on an illicit 
trade between the United States and Mexico 
that many adventurers settled on it, and a num- 
ber •f revolutionary efforts were made to secure 
posseseibn of it In 1819 the United States 
agreed to take the Sabine Biver as the boundary 
lice between the United States and Mtxico, but 
this treaty caased much dissatisfaction in the 
Western and Southwestern States. The same 
year another expedition was raised in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana to take possession of the 
country, but it was defeated, and its leader, Dr. 
James Long, was soon after murdered. Texas, 
hy means of these several revolutionary at- 
tempts, had beoome nearlv depopulated, but in 
1823 Stephen F. Austin, of Missouri, whose 
father had obtained a gruit of land in Texas 



from the Mexican government, took thither a. 
large number ef colonists and laid the founda- 
tion of the permanent growth of the territory. 
Texas was then united in government with 
the Mexican province of Ooahuila, and there 
was much difficulty between the Mexican offi- 
cials and the American settlers. In 1830 tho 
Mexican governor undertook to forbid colonists 
from the United States entering the territory, 
and this precipitated the revolution which cul- 
minated in Tdkan independence. Fighting be- 
gan at Oonzales Oct 2, 1835, and Nov. 12 toU 
lowing the previsionai government was formed. 
Colonel Stephen Austin was sent as euToy to 
the United States, and General Sam Houston 
was made commander-in-chief of the army. 
The Mexican army was defeated at San Antonio 
deBex«rDea 10, 1835, and driven from the 
oonntry. The next year General Santa Anna 
oame over the border with a large force, and 
March 6, 1836, after a bombardmbut of eleven 
days, oaptured the fortress of the Alamo, and 
put the entire garrison to the sword. April 21 
following was fought the battle of San Jacinto, 
in which the Mexicans were defeated and their 
leader taken prisoner. This ended the war. In 
the meantime a convention had been held, a 
constitution adopted, and a provisional 
president chosen. In March, 1837, 
the United States recognized the indepen- 
dence of T«xa& For nearly ten yeirs Texas 
maintained her existence as a republic, during 
which time she twice asked to be annexed to 
the United States, only to have her requests re- 
fused. As the State became more populous 
and prosperous, however, the United States be- 
came anxious to take her into the Union. An- 
nexation was finally accomplished by the vote 
of Congress Dea 27^ 1845, and the act was 
accepted by the Texan people Feb. 19. 1846. 
This led to the war with Mexico, which was 
ended in 1848. The^esult of this war was 
not only the givine up by Mexico of all claim 
upon Texas, but the cession of a large extent of 
additional territory. 

TWO NOTED SOIBNTISTS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 

Give a brief sketch of two of the most noted 
scientists of this country, either chemists or bot- 
anists. M. H. 

Answer. — Beniamin Silliman, chemist, and 
Asa W. Gray, botanist, may be mentioned in 
answer to this requestb Prof. Silliman was born 
in New Haveo, Conn., in 1816. He was the 
son of the first professor of ohemistry in Yale 
Collega The younger Silliman graduated at 
Yale in 1837, and became an assistant in- 
structor in his father's department In 1842 
he fitted up a laboratory for original investiga- 
tion in science. This led to the establishment 
of the Yale Scientific School in 1847, known 
sinoe 1860 as the Sheffield Scientifio SohooL 
From 1849 to 1854 Pro! Silliman titught in 
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the uniTersity at LonisTille. Ey., and left that 
pontion to become hit father^ saooeesorat 
Yalei Pro! Sillimao's literary aotiyitj wa« 
Tery Rreat He waa one of the editors of the 
American Journal of ScUnee and ArU from 
1838 natil his death. He wrote a great num- 
ber of pamphlets and lectures, aod seyeral 
Tainable booka He was Btaie Obemist 
of Oonnecticat, and belonged to many 
Bcientiflo societies. He died in New Haren, 
Jane 14, 1885. 

Asa Gray was bom in Paris, N. Y., Nor. 18, 
181(X He received a good grammar-school 
education, aod graduated from a medical col- 
lege. He nerer practiced, howerer, but im- 
mediately after taking his degree bigaa the 
work of teaching chemistry and botany. In 
1836 he published his first text-book, "Ele- 
ments of Botany." About that time he began, 
in association with Dr. Torr^y, the preparation 
of the ''Flora of North America." This work, 
ia two volumes, was completed in 1843. In 
1873, Pi-ofessor Qray began the preparation 
of '*The Synoptical Flora of North Amanca," a 
grei^t work which he did not live to complete. 
In 1842 he was made professor of natural 
history at Harvard College, and held that place 
during the remainder of his lifa He prepared 
.the herbarinm at Harvard, which is the largest 
and most valuable collection of the kind in 
America. The valuable acquisitions of the 
National Qofernment exploring expeditions 
were always referred to him, and he classified 
them and wrote descnptive papers cenoernmg 
them. He prepared a series of text-books on 
botany, which are now in very general use in 
the high-schools and academies of the United 
States. He wrote besides many papers, 
sketches, lectares, eta He was a member of 
all the notable scientific societies, both of this 
country and Europei He died in Cambridge, 
Mass., Jaa 30, 188a 

H. 8. TAim. 

CoiiDWATXB. Mich. 

Give a sketch ef the life and works of H. 8. 
Tainei. the author of ''History of Enslish Liters- 
tore. How it this history regarded in the literary 
world? W. Wilson. 

^n«i0«r.— Hippolyte Adolphe Taine was born 
at Youziers, France, in 1828. He was educated 
at the Bourbon College, and then was connected 
with the Normal College of Paris for five years. 
Since 1864 he has been professor of history 
and esthetics of art in the College of Fine Arts 
in Paria His first critical essay, ^'Pitus 
Livius," was written in 1854 and received a 
prise from the French Academy. He has writ- 
ten a great many works on literature and art 
and several books of traveL Of these perhaps 
the beet known are his "French PhUosophers 
of the Nineteenth Century," "History of Eng- 
lish Literatore," "Tne Origin of Codtemporary 
Franoe,** and *The Ancient Regimei*' His 



work on English literature takes rank as fh# 
finest critical work on the subject ever writ* 
ten by one to whom the English wM not a natlvt 
tonguei 

VBAKZ AWE. 

OmoAoa 
Give a brief sketch of the musical compoiei; 
Frans Abt. I. 8. ABX. 

J.iitto^.— Frans Abt was born at Bibenpurg, 
in Prussian Saxony, Dea 22, 1819. He 
studied theology at Leipeio University, but soon 
after gave up the church and devoted himself to 
musia He became Kapell Meister at Zurich, and 
reached the same honor at Brunswick In 1855. 
He composed many songs that have been Tery 
popular. He died AprU 1, 1885. 

OOTBBNOBH 07 SOUTH OABOUNA. 

BUOHAMAN. Mloh* 
Give a list of the Governors of South Oaroliiuw 
from the earliest times to the present day, with 
their terms of oflice. H. M. B. 

Answer. — The following table furnishes tho 
information desired, giving the names of tho 
Governors, with the datea of their terms: 

Charles Pinokney 1789-99 

Amoldns Yanderbopst. 1792-94 

William Monltrie 179i-96 

Gnarles Pinckney 1796-98 

Edward Rntleage 1798-1800 

John Drayton (acting) 1800-02 

James B. BichardsoQ 1802-04 

Paul Hamilton 1804-06 

Charles Pinckney 18oa-06 

John Drayton 1808-10 

Henry Middleton 1810-12 

Joseph Alston 1812-14 

David B. Williams 1814-16 

Andrew Pickens. 1816-18 

John Geddes 1818-20 

Thomas Bennett ; 1820-22 

John L. Wilson 1822-24 

Bichard J. Manning 1824-26 

John Taylor 1826-28 

Stephen D. Miller 1828-80 

James Hamilton 1880-82 

Bobert Y. Hayne 1832-^14 

GeoreeMcDoffle 1834-86 

Pierce M. Bntler 1886-38 

Patrick Noble 1838-40 

B. KHennegan (acting) 1840-42 

James H. Hammond 1842-44 

William Aiken 1844-46 

David Johnson 1846-48 

W. B. Seabrook 1848-60 

John H. Means 1860-62 

John L. Manning 1862-64 - 

James H. Adams 1864-66 

BobertF. W. Alston 1866-68 

William H. Gist 1868-69 

Francis W. Pickens 1866-62 

M. L. Bonham 1862-64 

A.G. Masratn 1864-66 

Benjamin F. Perry (provis.) 1866-4S5 

James L. Orr )866-6S 

Bobert K. Scott 1868-72 

Franklin J.Moses. Jr 1872-76 

Daniel H. Chamberlain 1875-76 

Wade Hampton 1876-80 

Johnson Hagood 1880-82 

Hugh S. Thompson 1882-M 

John P. Biehardson 4 1886-9t # 

thomas bailey aij>bioh. 

Ohioaoo. 

Give a brief bioffraphlcal sketch of T. B. Aldrioh. 
the poet and author, and mentien his principal 
works. fiK4l>»B, 

Answer. — Thomas Bailey Aldrioh was born at 
Portsmouth, N. H., in 183d. He passed much 
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of his yo«th in Lonitiana, subseqnoDtty oame 
to New York, and spent three years in a conot- 
iog-honsSL He tben became a reader for a large 
pnblishinR firm, and began to oootribnte to the 
Now York literary jonrnsU. His first volume 
of Terses was issued in 1854, and in following 
years a number of other small volames were 
published. AU of his poems were oollected m 
1876 into one yolume under the title of *'01oth 
of Gold** Later Yoiumes of his verse have 
been 'Flower ^and Thorn" (1878) and "Mer- 
oides*' (1883). Among liis proae works are 
**The Story of a Bad Boy" (1869), -Trudence 
Palfrey" (1874), '*The Qaeen of Sheba" (1877), 
«The Stillwater Tragedy" (1880), and *Trom 
Ponkapog to Pesth" (1882). 

VSKSaa ULW of aXTZZENSHSP. 

CoMWAT. Iowa. 

Would a Frenchman, who has taken out his 

gapers anu has become aeitlsea of the United 
tates, be lubject to military duty in France if he 
should return there for a short time? D. M. 1?V . 

Answer. ^The law of citizenship in France 
has always been very stringent, and by a recent 
enactment, which was passed by the French 
Assembly during the summer of 1889, it has 
been made more ezactinj^ than ever. The old 
law maintained that the son of a Frenchman is 
French wiierever he may be born, and the new 
•decree makes the same claim, and still further 
makes French— first, all those bom in France, 
whose fathers were also born in France though 
notFrencn; and, second, those born io France 
whose fathers were neither French nor born 
in that country, if they reside in France at 
the time of their coming of age. Cinder 
the old law, those of these last two classes 
were allowed the privilege of claiming French 
citizenship; now it is fore 3d upon them. A man 
of French birth, though he may have been 
naturalized in the United States, becomes a 
French citizen as soon as he returns to Fraoce, 
fhoogh only for a limited period, and if called 
«pon for military service can not be released, 
under the »new statute, by applying to the 
oourto, but must have a special order of release 
from the French government. No Frenchman 
is permitted to surrender his original nation- 
ality by the efleote of the laws of another coun> 
iry, unless the Frez»cb laws sanction it There- 
fore, native Americans of French parentage 
are, in the eye of the French law. Frenchmen 
and liable to military service In Fransei No 
man of French birth or descent is held to be 
freed from his obligation as a Frenchman un- 
less fully released therefrom by a special act of 
4he French government 

BBJLOOM HILL. 

Shelby, Mich. 

Why is a eeriain part of Boston known as Bea- 
•eon Hill? E. B. J. 

Answer.^'Bezoon Hill was originally the 
highest of the three hills on which Boston was 



built The name of the faiU was taken from a 
beacon that was placed there about 1634, to 
alarm the country in case of invasion. This 
bejoon, which occupied almost the exact site 
on which th^ present State House was built, 
was a tall mast It stood on cross timbers 
placed on a stone foundation, supported by 
braoes, and was ascended by tree-nails driven 
into it Sixty-five feet from the base a orane 
of iron projected, from which an iron skeleton 
frame was suspended, to receive a barrel of tar 
or other combustibles. When set on fire this 
oould be seen for a great distance inland. The 
beacon supnort fell from some cause unknown 
about 1767, and the next year was ereoted 
again, aod in 1789 it was blown down and was 
not re-ereoted. The next year a mooument of 
brick was built on ite site to the memory of 
those who fell at Bunker Hill, and early in this 
century this monument was removed to make 
room for the State Honsa 

OOVHBNOBS OF KBNTUCET. 

BUCHANAN, Mich. 
Give the list of Governors of Kentucky from the 
earlief t settlement of the State to the oresent time. 

H. M. B. 
AiMio^r.— The following list gives the informa- 
tion desired: 

Isaac Shelby 1793-96 

James Garrerd 1796-1804 

OhristODher Greenup 1804-08 

Charles Scott 1808-12 

Isaac Shelby 1812-16 

George Madison ..: 1816-16 

Gabriel Slauffhtor (actins) 18i6-20 

John Adiir 1820-24 

Joseph Desha 1824-28 

Thomas vietealfe 1828-33 

John Brethitt 18S2-34 

James T. Morehead (acting) 1834-^ 

James Clark 1836-37 

Charles A. Wicklifle 1837-40 

BobertP. Leteher.... 1840-44 

WUliam Owsley 1844-48 

John J. Crittenden 1848-60 

John L. Helm (acting) 1860-61 

Lazarus W. Powell 1861-55 

Charles T. Morehead 1856-69 

Beriah H. Magoffin 1869-61 

James F. Bobinson 1861-63 

Thomas B. Bramlette 1863-67 

John L. Helm 1867-67 

John W. Stevenson (aotinar) 1867-68 

John W. Stevenson ..1868-72 

Preston H.Leslie 1872-76 

James B. McCreary 1875-79 

L.P.Blackburn 1879-83 

J. Proctor Knott i88a-87 

Simon B. Buckner 1887- 

BlCALIi OOIN& 

Gbnsbbo, m. 

1. In what year was the nickel or eagle penny 
first coined? 2. In what year was the 2-cent piece 
first coined, and the nickel S-cent piece? 3. When 
was the nickel 5-cent piece first made, and in what 
years, if any, were there none coined? 

W. J. TOPPINQ. 

AnJtwer.'-Bj the act of Feb 26, 1857. the 
ooinage of copper cents and half- cents was dis- 
eon tinned, and a cent of seventy-two grains, 
composed of eighty-.eight parte oopper and 
twelve parte nickel, was authorized, whioh was 
coined until the act of April 22, 1864, providea 
for the coinacre of the bronze cent, having 95 
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per cent of copper a,td 6 per otnt of tin and 
sina The same act proyided for the ooinaice of 
2- cent broDse pieces of the same alloy. This 
2-ceDt piece was discontinned by the coinage 
act of Feb. 12. 1873. ICarch 3, 1860, an act 
anthorized a S-cent coin of thirty grains, three- 
foarths copper and one-fonrth nickel, and May 
16, 1866, the coinage of a 5-cent piece of the 
same alloy, and weighing 77.16 grains, was 
provided for. Both these pieces are still 
coined ; we can not say whether their issae has 
erer been omitted daring any year. 

FIB8T THEATEB O THB UIOTED 8TATB& 

HUBON, Dak. 

When was the first theater opened in the United 
States, aod where was it? S. B. T. 

Answer. — It is said that an amatent theatrical 
eompany performed plays in New York in 
1750, and that there wis a stage performance 
in Boston during the same year; tnongh 
whether these were both by the same company 
18 not stated But thd first regular theatrical 
eompany seen in America came from England 
in 1762, under the leadership of a Mr. Uallam, 
landed at York, Ya., and by permission of Gk>y- 
ernor Dinwiddle, rented a public hall, and per- 
formea plays at Williamsburg, Va. Their first 
performance was given Sept 6, 1752. This 
company went, after a few months to Annapolis, 
Md., and theire the first regular theater in 
America was erected Sept 17, 1753, the 
same company opened a theater in New York, 
and the manager being urged to visit Phila- 
delphia also, he took his company thither in 
April, and gave a number of performances in 
the only building available, which was a large 
storebousa 

A 7BEBB00TEB 07 THB MIDDIiB JLOKS. 

Mebbiam. Ind. 

Give an acconnt of Martin Schenk and his at- 
tack on Nymweffen in 1689. Silas Cook. 

Answer.— K&n'in Schenk was a famous free- 
booter of the wars between Spain and the 
Netherlands. Hj was born in 1549 of a noble 
family of Gelderland, but inherited no patri- 
mony save his sword. While yet a youth he 
Joined the banner of William of Orange, but 
soon after gave up this allegiance and joined 
she Duke of Parma. He established himself in 
a castle, gathered a band of desperadoes about 
him, and amassed great wealth by plundering 
his native province. The historian. Motley, 
says of him: "He was a man who was never 
sober, yet who never smiled. His habitual in- 
toxication seemed only to increase both his 
audacity and his taciturnity, without disturbing 
his reasoa He was incapable of fear, fatigue, 
or remorsa His soldiers followed him 
about like hounds and were treated by liim like 
hounds. He habitually scourged them, often 
took with his own hand the lives of such as dis- 
pleased him, and had been known to cause in- 
dividuals of them to jump from the top of 



ohurch steeples at his command; yet the 
pack were ever stanch to his orders, for 
they Knew that he always led them where the 
game was plenty." While in the service of 
Parma, he had won two most brilliant victories 
over Count Hohenlohe, the Qerman noble who 
commanded the army of the patriots, but 
though he was the meet danng and sucoessful 
Netherlander that served the Spanish King he 
received few pablic rewards, and no added 
wealth beyond that which lie gainei by plun- 
der. Becoming maoh dissatisfied at this 
neglect, therefore, in 1585 Bcbenk sold his 
sword and his robber-castle to the patriots. 
They paid him well for them, and after this he 
served the States well and faithfully for years, 
performing many daring exploits, and winning 
brilliant victories for them. But the fortunes 
of the patriots fluctuated during these years, 
and they were unable to hold the city of Bonn 
and other places that Schenk had captured on 
the border. The rubber chief, tnerefore, built 
a fort on the Bhme Island of Batavia, and here 
conducted a war on his own account, sallying 
out at intervals to levy blackmail on the farm- 
ers, or to plunder the Spanish wagon trains, 
bearing supplies. Not far from his fort was. 
the city of Nymwegen (or Nimeguen), which, 
was then a part of the Spanish possessiona 
It was a very wealthy olty, and Schenk bad. 
long coveced the privilege of plundering it 
So on a dark night in August, 158i^, this robber 
chief, with twenty-five barges filled with 
soldiers, dropped down the river Waal and. 
anchored before Nymwegen. TaKing part of his 
men with him, he broke through one of the 
city gates, killed the guard, and made his way 
through the silent streets to a stately mansion,, 
where a wedding feast was in progress. The 
mail-clad chief and his musketeers forced their 
way into the house, and the revellers' fled in. 
terror. Ic a very brief time the town was 
aroused and Schenk and his men were sur- 
rounded in the house of which they had so un« 
ceremoniously taken possessioa The chief 
looked impatiently for the rest of bis soldiers 
to come to his aid, but, as it happened, these 
had been carried by the swift current down the 
river and were unable to land. Day broke, and. 
the entire city had turned oat to attack the in- 
vaders. Terrified at sight of the throngs in tne 
city's streets, Schenk's soldiers refused to at- 
tempt to barricade themselves in the houae, 
and, breaking out, fled toward the wharf! Their 
leader was borne along with the frightened 
band, which was pursued with shots and stones^ 
from the infuriated crowd of citizens. On 
reaching the pier the other scddiers were seen 
in the barges far down the stream, vainly 
struggling against the swift current The 
soldiers on the wharf sprang into- 
)he small boats moored there. Their 
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leader, furious at tbe oowardioe of his men but 
unable to make any stand against the angry 
crowd behind without them, leaped 
into the last boat as it was mofing 
off. The small skiff, already orerloaded. went 
down with the additional weight, and Martin 
Schenk, enonmbered with his heayy suit of 
mail, sank at once to the bottom of the river. 
His body was fished up some days after by 
soma of the inhabitants of Nymwegen, who, to 
show their hatred of the great freebooter, out 
off his bead and put it on one of the turrets of 
the town, and cutting the body into four pieces, 
used these also to deck the battlements. Some 
time subsequently these mutilated remains 
were packed in a obest and put in a oliurch 
tower. Several years later, when Maurice of 
Nassau took the city, he buried tbese relics of 
the famous freebooter with great pomp in the 
tomb of the ancient dukes of Gelderland. 

THB GBEOLUr ICLa 

DaWiTT, Mich. 

Give a sketch of the life and achievements of 
Milo, the great wrestler of aacieat Greece. 

F. A. W. 

iin«t0«9*.~Milo was a famous athlete of Cro- 
tona, in Italy. He had deyeloped his muscular 
power in various ways, so that he came to be a 
wonder of strength. Many onrious stories are 
told of him in the accient legends. It was said 
that he oonld hold a pomegranate in his hand, 
with his fingers closed around it, and while not 
even pressing the fruit, oould yet keep his 
fingers bent so firmly tnat no one oould open 
his hand in the least. He could tie a cord 
around his brow, and by holding his breath 
and causing the veins of his head to distend, 
could break the oord asunder. He could hold 
his hand behind his back, with thumb raised 
and fingers extended, and the strongest man 
could not move the little finger apart from the 
resib To support his great vigor it is said that 
he ate every day twenty pounds of animal 
food and twenty pounds of bread, and drank 
fifteen pints of wine. This athlete was crowned 
seren times as yictor in the Pythian games, and 
SIX times at the Olympic, and his ylctories only 
ceased when no one dared to come forward to 
contest with him. He once had an opportunity of 
patting his great strength to very good uta 
While attending one of the lectures of Pythag- 
oras the column Which supported the roof of 
the hall was seen to be giving way, whereupon 
Milo, bidding the assemblage to withdraw 
quietly, upheld the entire soperstructure until 
all had escaped safely, and then saved himselt 
He led the army of Crotona against the Syba* 
rites in B. 0.^509, and gained a signal victory. 
The story of his 46ath is a melancholy ona 
When an old man, he was cutting a tree in the 
forest^ and had partially split it by inserting 
wedges. He then thrust his hands into the 
opening, believing that ho could thus rend tbe 



tree asunder. His strength was not equal to 
this effort, the wedges fell out, and his hands 
were held so tight in the cleft tree that he oould 
not free them. In this hopeless situation, un- 
able to bring any one by his cries for aid, tbe 
old man was set upon and devoured by wolvea 

SOOIAIi CONDITIONS IN BUB8IA. 

Fbkbpobt. DL 
Give an account of the present social condi* 
tions in Bussia. W. B. B. 

Antwer.^li is difficult to delineate in any 
limited space the social conditions of the in- 
habitants of Russia, since these include a great 
variety of nationalities. There are forty dif- 
ferent languages spoken in the empire, but the 
predominant races are the Slavs, in two prin- 
cipal divisions, the Russians, and the Poles, to 
which must be added tbe Lithuanians, the Ger- 
mans of the Baltic provinces, and the various 
tribes of Finns. The Russians are divided into 
Great Russians and Little Russians. The Great 
Russians aie the uredominant race, and consti- 
tnte about one-fourth the entire number of the 
people. Their language is used throughout the 
empire by the government and the majonty of 
tbe nation. As to social position, among this 
race the population was originally divided into 
three classes with hereditary rights, the nobles, 
tbe dwellers in towns, and the country peoplei 
Peter the Great abolished the privileges of the 
highest class of nobles, the boyars, who were 
next to the princes in rank, and constituted a 
ruling political class, dividing among them- 
selves all the lucrative government offices. 
Since that time the nobility have largely lost 
their privileges as a caste, and the offices of the 
empire are nominaly accessible toalL A regula- 
tion was, howeyer, established in the eighteenth 
century, which still exists, according to which 
the State officials are divided into fourteen 
classes The first eight of these classes haye 
hereditary nobility conferred on them, while 
the other classes bave only personal nobility 
granted to them. The bulk of tbe population 
consists of peasants. These were, before the 
act of emancipation, divided into three classes, 
free peasant^ crown peasants, and serfs. In 
1861 an imperial decree liberated the serfs. 
This law cai sed great social changes in Russia, 
and the difficulty of carrying it into operation 
catlsed many and great disorders. Tbe peas- 
ants that had been attached to the soil acquired 
the right of free cultivation. They also re- 
ceived allotments of arable land, these allot- 
ments being given over to tbe rural communes, 
by which they were g^ven to the peasantry; 
and a system of goyernment loans was insti- 
tuted, through which the lords of the soil were 
in a measure compensated for the lands given 
to the peasantry. The commune i^ the 
system of local government tnroughout a large 
part of RusQia. It Is tbe nearest approach to 
socialistic government that has ever been 
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carried into incceMfal operakloa By it, all the 
lands fit for cultiyatioa are psriodically diyided 
among the peopi& The taking of all hereditary 
rights from the former lords of the soil, caused 
discontent amoog the higher classes, while the 
peasant, with ail the adrantage of proprietor- 
ship offered him, did not readily adjust himself 
to the new condition of thiols. A large part of 
the social agitation that has prevailed during 
the last twenty years In Bussia, can be traced to 
these changes, though they hare now to a great 
extent adjusted themselYea To further under- 
stand the existing conditions in Russia, the 
reader is referred to articles in Our Curiosity 
Shop book for 1888, on the local and general 
goTcmment m that country and on the eduoa- 
tional system thera 

PLANT MOYBMBNTS— INSBOTIYOSOUS PIiANTS, 

Bishop B,ujj, III. 

What is plant motion? E. W. L. 

AT7BOXA, Ind. 

Tell ns tomethins about the planto that are 
said to eat insects. Beadbb. 

Answer.-'l. Plauts hare a nnmber of auto- 
matic movements which can be readily ob- 
seryad. There are several species of flowers, 
the portulacca, morning-glory, and otbers that 
open in the early morning and close when the 
hot rays of the sun fall upon them. There are 
also plants whose blossoms always close at 
night, and some whose leaves take a different 
position at nightfall Sometimes these move- 
ments of leaves and flowers are very gradual; 
in other instances, as in that of the evening 
primrose, the petals open with a sudden jerk. 
The movements of climbing plazits are very 
interesting. The free end of a twining dtem 
makes a rotary movement of greater or less 
rapidity (on a hot day the end of a hop viae 
describes a circle in about an hoar), and when 
the stem comes in contact with a support it 
winds itself aroand it Tendrils move in a 
similar manner, and when the hooked 
end of the tendril catches a twig or other ob- 
ject, the tendril twists itself into a coil, as if it 
meant to draw its plant nearer to the support 
One-half of a coil thus made is twisted in an 
opposite direction to the other half, but if the 
tendril does not secure some support after 
some time it forms a simple coil, the spiral all 
rnnning in the same direction. Tendrils can 
also be made to coil up ny rubbing them home 
plants have also regular, constant movements. 
In the flowers of some varieties of orchids the 
lower petal rises or falls with a regular move, 
ment; the deemodium, a well-known green- 
house plant, has tri-foliate leaves, two of which 
move day and night by a series of regular, vis- 
ible jerks. There are still other plants whosa 
movements are induced by some outside agency, 
touching, rubbing, or pinching the plant The 
best known instance of this is the mimosa or 
sensitive plant, of which there are several spe- 



cies. When undisturbed and in a bright light 
the mimosa leaves stand nearly at right angles 
to the stem, but a slight touch causes them to 
fold and droop as if dead. The change in the 
position of the leaf is effected by three 
distinct movements: First, the leaflets close 
in pairs, bring their faces together, and incline 
forward; then the small branches of the leaf 
approach each other, and finally the main leaf 
stalk turns directly downward, bending at its 
union with the stem. If the plant is then left 
untouched for some time the leaves gradually 
resume their normal position. Some of the 
mimosa species are far less sensitive than 
others. Another instance of sensitiveness of 
plants is shown by the common barberry, the 
stamens of whose blossoms move upon contact 
with any outside object An oven more re- 
markable example of plant movement than any 
which we have yet mentioned is given by the 
drosera or sundew, the diooea or Yenus' flv- 
trap, and other plants of the same kind. This 
brings us to the facts called for by onr second 
query. 2. Insectivorous plants include sev- 
eral which possess certain complex ar- 
rangements for seising insects and which 
consume them and absorb their juices. In 
fact they so greatly resemble animals that they 
seem to have not only a nervous, but also a 
digestive system. The common sundew, the 
best known of these plants, bears several leaves 
arranged in a rosette around the flower-staUt 
The upper surface of these leaves is covered 
with a large number of fine hairs, which, 
under a microscope, are seen to be tentacles 
with glands at their ends from whioh exude 
drops of a viscid dew. This dew on the hair- 
like tentacles glistens in the sunlight, and seems 
to attract files and other insects to tl)e plant 
These, on alighting on the leaf, immediately 
have their little feet entangled in the viscid se- 
cretion. The tentacles then bend inward, the 
sides of the whole leaf turn upward, and the 
insect is thus pushed into theoenter of the leaf, 
which has now become a cup-shaped recepta- 
cle, holding in its hollow a little pool of the 
gummy liquor of the glands. In this liqaid 
the helpless insect struggles vainly for a while, 
and then succumbs to its fate and 
dies. The Venus' fly-trap has a 
two-lobed leaf, having a row of bristles 
around the outer edge of each lobe, and on the 
inside several very delicate hairs or ifilamenta. 
As soon as an insect, hovering about the leaf, 
touches one of these hairs, the lobes of the leaf, 
which are attached at the back of a hinge-like 
mid-rib, come together with a snap and the in- 
sect is caught As soon as the leaf shuts up 
thus its inner sides exude an acid secretion, 
which rapidlv dissolves the soft parts of the in- 
sectsi Of the pitcher-plant, another insectiT- 
orous variety, there are several kinds^ The 
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sarraceoia has a lar^e tnimpet-ihaped leaf with 
a spreading lid. The inner surface of this lid is 
often gaily colored and is always covered with a 
sweet secretion. The hollow trumpet leaf fills 
with water into which the insects that light 
npon the leaf to feed noon its honey-like exad- 
ation often faU. The plant accomalates a great 
quantity of insects in this way, but seems 
to have no power of digesting them. 
The nepenthes is the true pitcher 
plant, haying a*leaf in the shape of a cup with a 
hinged lid. This lid exudes a sweet liquid, like 
the sarracenia leaf, the cup is filled by rains 
with water and whenever a fly or insect, drawn 
to the plant, falls into the cnp the lid closes and 
prevents its escape. The secretion of the plant 
mingles with the waters and causes the speedy 
drowning and rapid decomposition of the in- 
seois. Ttie cephalotus has a pitcher leaf very 
like that of the nepenthea The darlingtonia is 
a very ourlons looking plant, having a large in- 
flated hood orer-arching the small mou^h of the 
pitcher. Scientists have taken much interest 
in these inseotivoroas plants, and have studied 
them doeely to ascertain whether they actually 
digest the insects they catch. There is no doubt 
that some of them do. Recently a son of the 
great naturalist, Mr. Darwin, took a large num- 
ber of sundew plants and supplied half of them 
with nitrogenous food m the form of roast 
beef. Of the plants which he fed, 69 per cent 
more survived than of the same number which 
were not fed in this way; their stems 
weighed 41 per cent more, they excelled the 
starved plants in the number of their seeds ty 
*141 per cent, and in the aggregate weight of 
their seeds by 279 per cent Other scientists 
who have fed these plants with aphides 
or similar small insects have secured like re- 
sults. 

liONaFBIiLGW'S ANOBSTBY. 

Pbinoeton, Iowa. 

Is the John Alden in Longfellow's "Courtship 
of Miles Standish his ancestor that came over 
nthe Mayflower, and did this ancestor marry 
Priscilla? Rbadeb. 

Answer, — John Alden is understood to have 
been the ancestor of toe poet that came over in 
the Mayflower. The first American Longfellow 
was William Lonlgfellow, of Newbury, Mass. 
who came to this country from Yorkshire, Eng. 
land, about the yor 165L The poet was of 
the fifth generation in descent from this man. 
The^naiden name of the mother of the poet 
was Wads worth; she was the granddaughter of 
General Peleg Wads worth, who was the fifth in 
descent from Christopher Wadsworth, who 
same from England and settled in Dnxbury, 
Mass., about 1632. The relation of the poet 
to John Alden 18 traced as follows: John Al- 
den married Priscilla Mullens (otherwise 
spelled Molines and Moleyns); their daughter 
married William Peabody, whose daughter 



iiuth married Benjamin Bartlett, whose daugh- 
ter Priscilla married John Sampson, whose 
daughter Susanna married Deacon Peleg Wads- 
worth, whose son. General Peleg, was Long- 
fellow's grandfather. 

HOTHBB SHIPTON. 

, . Gbsbntillb. Ohio, 

In the Curiosity Shop for 1880. 1 find ^'Mother 
Shlpton's Prophecy" giT«n with date of 1485. I 
have since seen the same prophecy styled '•a 
clever literary forcery of 1662." Which Is cor- 
rect? Who was Mother Shipton. and what is 
really known of her prophecies? 

W. W. JONKS. 
.4 fwiocr.— Mother Shipton actually lived m 
the time of Henry YIH Is is said that she 
was Porn at Enaresborough, and tradition de- 
clares that she was regarded as a witch, the 
popular belief being that she had bold her soal 
to the Evil One in return for the power of read- 
ing the futura Bat though supposed to be a 
dealer in the black art, she died peacefully in 
the village of Clifton, in Yorkshire, and in the 
churchyard near by her headstone bears this 
inscription — 

"Here lies she who never lied. 

Whose skill often has been tried; 

Her prophecies shall still survive, 

And ever keep her name alive." 
Bo many clever guesses at future 
events did this dame make that three 
English sovereigns— Henry VIIL, Eiim- 
beth, and James L— consulted her auguries 
either in person or by proxy. If we 
may believe the records concerning her, she 
foretold to Henry his suppression of the mon- 
asteries, his marriage with Anne Boleyn, Wol- 
sey's downfall and death, and the fagot fires 
of Smitbfield. To Elizabeth she predicted the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots, and foretold, 
it is supposed, the coming of James YL of 
Scotland to the English throne in the following 
couplet: 

••From the cold north 
Every evil shall come forth." 
Of course no one knew what this couplet meant 
when it was uttered, the prophetess, probably, 
least of all But, many years after certain 
coartiers, who became disgruntled, at King 
James' peculiar methods of distributing favors, 
discovered that this king was undoubtedly the 
evil prophesied so long befora Mother 
Shipton lived to a great age, and saw tbe *'evil 
from the north*' on the English throne, and had 
the pleasure of mystifying him as she had done 
his predecassors. About 1606 she sent forth 
word that — 

"Before the good folk of this kingdom be undone 
Shall Hiffheate Hill stand in the midst of Lon- 
don." 

Why King James should have taken this 
rather extravagant estimate of tbe possible 
growth of the English capital as a boding of 
evil can not be conjectured, but it is known 
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that his erer-actire raperatitioQ took fright at 
the Tiaion thus ooujnred up, and ha ordered 
all eztenaion of the citj hy the addition of 
hnildinga on the north side to ceas \ To-day, 
howeyer, HiRhgate Hill is enclossd within the 
boundaries of the oity of London, and another 
half-century may make it the Toritable center 
of the metropolis. So many of Mother Ship- 
ton's prophecies have heen floating about during 
the past two centnrias that it is impossible to 
say how many of tnem may not haye been in- 
yented subtequently to add to the wonder- 
making quality of some curious eyent For 
instance, fn tue early part of this century, when 
a snryey of London and its adjoining country 
was made, a scailold and a platform were erected 
o?er tue cross of St Paul's Church, on which 
the topographical engineers spent seyend days 
triangnlating the chief points of the snryey. It 
was then recalled that the wonderful Mother 
Bhipton had declared nearly four centuries 
preyions that the time would come when men 
would walk, talk and eat above the gilt ball and 
eross of the dome of St Paul's Cathedral, 404 
feet from the ground. The fact that the identi- 
cal spire, with ball and cross, whioh the 
prophetess of the fif teentn century Had known, 
had been destroyed by fire not many years after 
her death, and that a second edifice had 
been erected and burned and yet a third 
built, before the fulfillment of tbe prediction, 
did not in the least interfere with the ready 
belief of many, that the surrey of liondon had 
actually been foreseen by this wonderful 
woman. Concerning the prophecy quoted in 
ih9 Ourioeity Shop of 1880, which is the 
familiar eoe declaring that 

**The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and elffhty-one." 
there has been muoh discussion, and anti- 
quarians are now generally of the belief that 
this belongs to tbe dubious Shiptoniana, and 
that it was probably one of oompiratiyely 
recent inyention. 

WILLIAM HU'sKISSON. 

Tebbs HAUTB. Ind. 
Olye a brief biography of 'William Haekisson. 

RSADSB. 

^n<io«r.~William Huskies m was born in 
'Worcestershire, England, March 11, 1770. He 
was originally intended for the meaioal profes- 
sion, and at the age of 14 went to Pans to begin 
scientific studies He resided there for some 
years, and b3oame imbued with the radical 
doctrines then in yogue there, but the horrors 
of the outbreak of the revolution oared him of 
these ideadi In 1792 ha returned to England, 
gave up the study of medicine, and entered 
public Ufa He became XTnder Secretary for 
War in 1795, and in 1796 entered Parliament, 
and, with the exception of two years, 
1802-1804, was a member until 



his death. He attached himself to 
the party of Mr. Pitt, retired from offioe when 
that minister resigned in 1801, and was made 
secretary of the treasury on the formation of 
the new Pitt cabinet in 1804 Later, he 
became one of the band of Liberal Tories who 
regarded Mr. Canning as their leader. In 
1823 he became president of the board of 
trade and treasurer of the navy, and held these 
oflices until tbe deatb of Mr. Canning in 1827. 
In the Gk>derioh Cabinet and in that of the 
Duke of Wellington he held the post of secre- 
tary for the oolonieetill May, 1829. when he 
cboee, en a minor motion, to yote against his 
colleagues, and therefore retired from offioa 
As a public man, Mr. Huskisson was chiefly 
known by his speeches on commercial and 
financial subjects, and he is regarded as the 
pioneer in tbe great free-trade movement He 
would probably have returned again to 
the political arena in which he had so long 
acted, but his life was unexpectedly cut short 
Sept 15, 1830, he was present at the opening 
of the Livemool and Manchester Railway, and 
was accidentally knocked down by the engine, 
and sustained such severe injuries that he died 
in a few houra 

THB BUINS 07 PALEMQX7B. 

Tebbb Hautk, Ind. 

Give a brief account of the rained city of Pa- 
lenqne, near the borders of Yaeatan. 

H. Wabben. 

iliui0«r.— The rains of Palenqae are some 
remarkable remains of aboriginal architecture, 
to be seen on the Chacamas Riyer in tbe State 
of Chiapas, Mexica They consist of artificial . 
terraces, or of truncated pyramids of cut stone, 
surmounted in some in8tanc3S by edifices. 
These have figures and hieroglyphics cut upon 
them in relief, and appear to have been origin- 
ally painted in brilliant colors. The largest 
struoture of all, which appears to have been 
an ancient temple, is made of cut stone 
cemented witb a mortar of lime and sand; 
is 228 feet long, 180 feet deep, and 
25 feet high, and stands upon 
a terraced pyramid which is forty 
feet in height, and is faced with cut stone. The 
entire face of this temple was once covered 
with stucco and paintecL There are pillars, 
also, which are ornamented with bas-reliefs 
instacco, with borders of hieroglyphics, and 
the building is divided into courts, in which 
are a large number of stucco tablets, and one 
of stone representing a figure sitting orosa- 
legged, after the manner of Buddha in many 
ancient Hindoo scalpturea Another building 
IS 75x25, with solid walls on three sides, and 
on the north are five doorways and six piera 
On several of these piers well-executed female 
figures are carved; there are three inner rooms, 
and on tablets within and without the building 
are engrayed numerous hieroglyphica Tuere 
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«re many other Btrnotnrea oontaining hiero- 
gljpbics and stneoo tablets, aome of which 
aeem to haye been intended for religioas pnr- 
poses, bat most of thom seem to hare been 
family dwellings. These mins were disooT- 
«red by the Bpaoiards in 1750, bat were not 
explored until abont serenty years later. 

THE BSQX7IE1C OF HOZABT. 

mabon oitt, hi. 

GIto an account of tne circnmstances aader 
whloh the last compoBition of Mozart was written, 
the f amons **Beaniem.*' Musioias^ 

Afuwer. ^-The health of Mozart had b3en fail- 
ing for some time, and his physical weakness 
induced a profound melancholy of mind. One 
day in the autumn of 1791, when he was un- 
usually depressed, a stranger, of dignified ap- 
pearance and graye manners, and dressed in 
black, called to see him. This gentlemm told 
the musician that he oame from a person of 
lofty estate, who did not wish his name to be 
known, who had a defir friend suffering from a 
mortal illness, and wished to have a requiem 
written to be performed to his friend's 
memory, when he should at last pass 
«way. ▲ month was to be al- 
lowed for the composition of the mass, 
and Mozart agreed to undertake the task. 
The stranger then paid him one hundred 
•dijcats and withdrew. The mystery of the 
yisit seemed te have had very strong in- 
iluence oyer the mind of the musician, who 
brooded over it for some time; he 
seemed to ba unable to begin the work 
of writing the music, and yet he could think of 
nothing elsa At last he called for writing 
materials, and began to compose with extraor- 
dinary rapidity. His strength, however, 
would not allow him to prolong this applica- 
tion; it brought on fainting-fits, and his illness 
was BO severe for several days tbat he 
-oonld not continae his work. One day he 
declared to his wife that the requiem which he 
was composing was for his own funeral service, 
and this impression held firm hold of his 
coind to the last At the end of a month 
the stranger reappeared for the requiem. 
*1 have found it impossible,*' said the mu- 
aioian, **to complete the work. It has grown in 
my iboogUt far beyond my first design, and as 
my health is infirm, I must have another month 
to finish it** The stranger manifested no an- 
noyanoe, but merely said that he must increase 
the compensation in return for the added work, 
laid down 50 ducats mora and went away. As- 
tonished at the whole proceeding, Mozart sent 
a servant to follow the stranger, and, if possi- 
ble, to ascertain who he was; the man, how- 
ever, lost sight of the gentleman in the crowd, 
and could learn nothing concerning him. Mo- 
ttrt It as now fully convinced tbat the stranger 
was a messenger from ths other world sent to 
warn him of bis approaching end. He was at 



this time engaged in revising his latest opera, 
•*The Magic Flute," bat though ne was very 
feeble he spent some time each day 
working on the requiem. He was 
taken ill, about the middle of the 
month, with rheumatio fever; inflammation of 
the lungs followed, he sank rapidly, and died a 
day or two before the appointed time when the 
requiem, which was still unfinished, was to be 
called for. Madame Mozart was very anxious 
about this piece of music, as she was unable 
to return the money which had been paid for 
it She, therefore, had it completed by one of 
the musician's pupils, who used the rough notes 
that Mozart had left and added several passages 
taken from the great composer's other works. 
When the stranger called for the work it was 
learned that he was a messenger from Oount 
Walsegg, a nobleman of Vienna. It is stated 
by some bioflraphers of the musician tbat this 
requiem was actually performed at his funeril, 
while others state that this is an error. 

BIBLE BLUMDBBS. 

OHEBAKSB. IU. 

I have lately seen, under the title of ''Bible 
Blunders,** a list, giTin? dates of poblication, of 
volumes known as tno Breeches Bible, Bug Bible, 
etc. Please explain these. , A. Metzobb. 

Answer. — The volumes referred to were cer- 
tain editions of the Bible which received their 
peculiar names' because of peculiarities of 
translation in them or errors in typography. 
]^or instance, the Breeches Bible, which was 
printed m 1560, was so called because the third 
verse of the seventh chapter of Genesis was 
rendered 'They sewed figge-leaves together 
and made -themselves breeches." This trans- 
lation was the work of English Prot- 
estant refugees in Geneva, and so is 
most generally known as the Geneva Bibla The 
Bug Bible was a translation bearing date 
1537, and so called from its rendering of 
Ps dm xci, 5: '"Thou shalt not be afraid of 
any bugs by night" The Place-Maker's Bible 
was so called because of a remarkable typo- 
graphical error occ srring in Matt v, 9: 
^'Blessed are the Place-Maker&" It was a second 
edition of the Geneva Bible, printed about 
1562. The Treacle Bible was the name given 
to a translation issued in 1568, which rendered 
Jeremiah viii, 22: ^'Is there no treacle in 
Gilead?" [Students, however, say that the word 
"balm" is given as '*treacle," in no less than 
four other early editions of the English Bible.] 
The Bosin Bible is a name which has been 
given to the English Douay Bible, the author- 
ized translation of the Boman Oatholio Ghurch, 
which rendered the text last quoted as *'I8 there 
no rosin in Gilead?" This version was issued 
early in 1609. The Wicked Bible was 
an edition by the King James version, 
printed in 1632, by Baker ft Luces, London, 
so named because the word not was left out of 
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tHeaeTeDth oomsuDdment The printers wera 
fliMd £600, and the whole edition was ordered 
to be burned. The Yinegar Bible was an 
edition inrinted in 1717, by John Basket, an 
Oxford i>rinter, and issaed f r<Hn the Clarendon 
PressL It was a handsome edition, bat liad a 
namber of gross errors. Tlie beading of the 
twenuetb chapter of Lolte was ^iven as 'The 
Parable of the Yinegar*' (instead of Yineyard). 
whioh gaye the edition its nama The Ears to 
Ear Bible was an edition printed abont 1815, 
whioh gave Matt a, 1& ''He that hath ears to 
ear, eta'* The '*to remain" Bible was an edition 
pnblished in Cambridge, England, in 1805. 
Tlie editor wrote on the margin of a proof the 
words 'to remain," respecting a comma whioh 
the printer thought should be omitted. The 
latter stupidly inserted the words in the pas- 
sage in qnestiOD, so that it was made it read— 
OalateansiT., 29— "persecuted him that was 
bom after the spirit to remain efen so it is 
now." 

BKTWEXN IHB DBYHj AND THB DEEP BSA. 

HTDB Puts, HI. 

I have often heard the phrase **between the 
devil and the deep sea." Where did it oHginate? 

Ebadeb. 

ilfi«i0«r.— The meaning of the phrase is 
apparent, to be between dangers of equal 
magnitude— but the real origin of'tbe phrase is 
not easily found. The first use of the ex- 
pression tiiat we can find in literature is in a 
work printed in London In 1637, entitled. 
'^Expedition with Mackay's Hegiment,'* by 
Colonel Monroe. This regiment was with the 
army of Gustayus Adolphus, and was engaged 
in battle with the Austriana. The Swedish 
gunners did not eievate their guns properly, so 
their shot fell into the ranks of their allies. 
The Scottish regiment, therefore, with the 
enemy on one side, and on the other the blun- 
dering gunners of the Swedes, was, 
says the historian, "between the devil and the 
deep sea." But the phrase was probably an 
old one at that time, and may even go back to 
the time of the Hebrew exodua, when the 
Israelites" bad the Bed Sea in front and Pharaoh 
and his army behind them. 

THE HAH WITH THB SILYEB ABM. 

CmOAOO. 

Who was known in the pioneer history of 
America as **the man with the silver arm." and 
why? B. L. BiOTH. 

.lfMio«r.— We know of but one instance when 
this phrase was used and that was concerning 
Don Melchor de la Yega, the Count of Mon- 
clova, and Spanish Yiceroy of Mexico in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. He 
was sent out to take charge of New Castile in 
168a He was called "the man with the silver 
arm" for the simple and literal reason that, 
having lost his right arm in battle, he supplied 
its place with an arm of silyer. He founded 
the town of Mondova, and began the con- 



struction at his owu expense of the aqueduct 
which brings the water from Ctiapuliepeo to 
BoltodelAgna along the ancient routa In 
1689 the Spanish government transferred him 
to the oontrol of the Peruvian provinces. 

PINOHBACK IN IX>UISIANA. 

CINGIIINATI, Ohio. 
Did the State of Lonisiana ever elect a col- 
ored man named Pincbback for Governor? If so. 
when and by what political party was be chosen? . 
Wlien did Louisiana ever go BeonblioaD? 

ilfmotfr.— Immediately after the reconstructed 
constitution of Louisiana was adopted m April, 
1868. Henry C. W&rmoth, a BepubHcan, was 
elected Governor, and a Legislature Bepublican 
in both branches was chosen. In November, 
1871, the Lieutenant Governor, Dunn, died, 
and Governor Warmoth convened the Legisla- 
ture in special session to elect his successor. 
P. B. a Pincbback, a member of the State Sen> 
ate, was elected to fill out the term of the office, 
receiving 18 votes against 16 for the opposing 
candidate. During the turbulent session of the 
Legislature which met soon after, Pmchback 
beaded a faction of the Bepublican party 
which was opposed to Governor War- 
moth. This faction attempted to se- 
cure for Pmchback the nomination for 
Governor, but was obbged to content itself with 
that for Congressman-at-larga After the elec- 
tion in November, Governor Warmoth called an 
extra session of the Legislature to meet Deo, 
9, to consider the matter of the disputed re- 
turns. Before this could convene Pincbback 
secured an order from Judge Durell, of the 
Federal Circuit Court, restraining Warmoth 
irom^ attempting to take any part in the organi- 
zation of either house of tbe Legislature. The 
settlement of election matters was greatly com- 
plicated by the fact that there were two return- 
ing boards, one appointed by the Governor un- 
der a new law adopted at the last session of tho 
Legislature, and known as the Warmoth Board, 
the other selected by one of its members under 
the law which had been hitherto in force, and 
known as the Lynch Board. These boards gave 
certificates to opposing candidates, and two 
Assemblies, therefore, were declared elected. 
The members who bad received certificates from 
the Warmoth Board metDea 7; those holding 
certificates from the Lynch board met Decem- 
ber 9; each claimed to be the lawful legisla- 
tnr& LieutCDant-Governor Pincbback assumed 
the office of Governor, though forbidden to do 
so by an order from Judge Elmore, obtained by 
Warmoth. He was recognized, however, by 
the government at Washington, as the "lawful 
executive of Louisiana." The conflict between 
the McEnery and Kellogg governments soon 
followed, both of these men taking the oath of 
office as Governor January 14, 1873. After 
some investigation. Governor Kellogg was 
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recogDized by the Uaited Statei goyerDmeot 
Pinohback wm elected to the United States 
Senate bj the Kellogg LeKifllature. He bad alto 
received a certificate of election as Bepreaenta- 
tiye to Congress from the Lynch Board. He 
was not able to obtain either seat, though his 
contest for a place in the Senate lasted three 
years. PincbbacJc refused to act with the Re- 
publican party m Louisiana in 1877, but in 
1882 he was made saryeyor of the port of New 
Orleans by President Arthur. Except in the 
elections of Warmoth and Kellogg, the Republi- 
cans haye never elected a State ticket in 
Louisiana. 

THE BABBIT PEST. 

SPBINOFIEIiD, m. 

CHye a history of the rabbit pest ot New Zea- 
land. What plans have been tried for ito sap- 
pression? J. H. D. 

Answer. —Some twenty years ago . the colon- 
ists of Australia and New Zealand^ introduced 
hares and rabbits, which had previonsly been 
unknown in these countries, that they might 
enjoy the sport of banting them, to which they 
had been accustomed in Oreat Britain. The soil 
and climate were found to be peculiarly adapted 
to the animals, which, haying no natural enemies 
to keep down their numbers, soon became so 
numerous as to interfere with farming opera- 
tions. They consumed the herbage up to the 
very doors of the farmhousea, destroyed orch- 
ards and vegetable gardens, caused the 
abaodonment of thousands of acres of valuable 
land, turning pastures into deserts by eating 
the grass down to the roots, driving the sheep 
farmers and their berds from vast sections of 
the country. Wealthy proprietors spent enor- 
mous sums in the vain effort to exterminato 
the vermin. Millions of the little animals were 
destroyed by shooting, trapping, hunting with 
ferrets, and psisoning with arsenic, strychnia 
and phospborus, but all this seemed to 
check in a very slight degree 
their multiplication. Wire fences were at 
first tried to keep the animals within bounds, 
but they burrowed under those without the 
slightest difficulty. The parliament of New 
South Wales ofTered a bonus of sixpence for 
every rabbit killed, and under this offer the 
payments amo mted, in 1888. to £500, OOa 
The same government also offered, in 1888. ft 
reward of £25,000 to any person who could in- 
vent an offeotive process for the extermination 
of rabbits, which should not b3 injurious in its 
operation to horses, sheep, or other domestic 
animals. The process, it was stipulated, must 
be one preyiously unknown in the colony, and 
the owner was required to demonstrate its effi- 
cacy at his own expense, and would be allowed 
to take the prize only after his remedy had been 
successfully tried for one year. M. Pasteur, 
the famous French scientist, proposed to try a 
method which he had previously used 



with some success in France. This was 
to prodace among the animals an epidemic 
of chicken-cholera, a disease which is very in- 
fectious and fatal to rabbits, though harmless 
to other animals, except poultry. Durmg 1888 
a party of scientists wens out to Australia to 
carry oat the plan. Their scheme was to feed 
the rabbits ' with substances contamiog the 
microbes of the disease, after which the infec- 
tion would spread among them spontaneously. 
Whether this plan is likely to prove effective 
against the animals can not be yet asserted. 
There is no doubt that it has succeeded in 
killing many thousands of the rabbits, but 
letters from Australia say that all this destruc- 
tion has not yet produced any perceptible de- 
crease in their enormous numbers. 



TOBBENS' liAKD SYSTEM. 

PAiiMTBA, Wis. 

Explain the Torrens system of laud transi'er, 
said to be used in Australia and some of the Brit- 
isn provinces of North Aiherica. 

G. F. Shbbman. 

Answer, —Thw plan of land ti-ansfer was 
drawn up by 8ir Robert Torrens, and by him 
put in operation in Australia. It is now used 
in all the Australian provinces, in Tasmania 
and New Zealand, and also in British Columbia 
and Ontaria Its object is to make the transfer 
of land as simple as that of bank stock, and 
render tue title of the holder thereof as free 
from danger or difficulty as ordinarily the title 
of the holder of bank stock is to the shares he 
holds. Aland registery is established under 
the control of an officer known aS the master of 
titles, by whom all land transactions are regis- 
tered. A title may be registered as absolute or 
possessory; if absolute, the title must 
be approved by the master of titles before 
tbe ownership can be registered in fee simple. 
The first registration of a person as owner with 
absolute title will vest in that person an estate 
in fee simple in tbe land, subject to any iucum- 
brances that may be entered on tbe register. 
If a possessory title is required, the applicant 
is registered as owner on giving such evidence 
of title as may be prescribed. Tne registration 
of any person as first owner, with a possessory 
title only, will not interfere with the enforce- 
ment of any estate, rizht, or interest adverse to 
the title that in iV then exist or arise at a later 
date. Should it appear to the master of titles 
that an absolute title to any land can only be 
held for a limited period or subject to reserva- 
tions, he may except from the effect of readstra- 
tion any estate, right, or interest arising before 
a specified date or arising under a special in- 
strument or otherwise pi rticularly described 
in tbe register. A title granted under 
such conditions is to be called a qualified titla 
The master of titles must give to the first reg- 
istered owner a 'land certificate," and this cer- 
tificate must say whether the title of the owner 
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u ''ftbfolate,'* ''qualified,*' or ''poMaMory." 
An insiinDee fund is ereated to Indemnify per- 
sont who may suffer lose through misdeserip- 
tion« ominion, or other error in any oertificate 
•t title, or in any entry on the register. This 
fund is |>roTided by la3ring a tax of ^ of 1 per 
cent on the value of the land on the first cer- 
nflcate of title beiog granted, in addition to 
registration fee& The master of titles settles 
all questions as to the liability of the fond for 
compensation. 

TABLE OF POPUI«ATION. 

Lake Weib. Fla. 
What was the popnlation of the United States, 
ty States, according to the ceatntes of 1850. i860, 
1870. 1880? 0. H. YOOBHESS. 

Aiui0«r.—>The following table gives the in- 
formation desired: 



OOLDSMITH'S **DESEBTED TILLAOE.'* 

CmCAOG. 

Was not the "Anbnm" of Goldsmith's **De- 
lerted Village'* an aotaal place? If so, is it known 

where it was and what its trne name was? 

Student. 

^ntti^tfr.— Poets are of coarse licensed to take 
great liberties with existing facts and con- 
ditions, and to transport bnildiogs and towns 
from one pU t^ to another, as did tlie geoii of 
the Arabian £^.gbt& The situation of the vil- 
lage of Qoldsmitli's poem has baen much dis- 
cussed by critics, but it is now geuerally ac- 
ceded that its location and description agree 
most closely with the village of Lissoy in the 
county of Westmeatb, near Athlone, Ireland, a 
hamlet whieh has been for nearly a oentary 
kuown as Auburn. There is another place 



named Auburn (sometimes spelled Alboum) in 
Wiltshire, near Marlborough, England, which 
has been supnosed to be the village referred to, 
but the scenery does not warrant this belier. 
Bnt the story of the ''Deserted Yilltge*' does 
not seem to belong with its scene. Mrs. 8L OL 
Hall says, after having visited lissoy: *The 
poem bears ample evidenee that, although some 
or the scenes depicted there liad been stamped 
upon his memory, tbe story must either be as- 
signed to some other locality, or traced entirely 
totheoreativefaenlty of thepoet" And Mao- 
.auiays oritioism is: 'The village in its happy 
days is a true English village. The 
village in Its decay is an Irish 
village. The fehcity and misery whioh 
Goldsmith has brought dose together belong to 
two different countries and to two different 
stages in tbe progress of society. He had 
assuredly never seen in his native island such 
a rural paradise, such a seat of plenty, content 
and tranquility as his ''Aubnro.*' He had 
assuredly never seen in England the inhabi- 
tants of such a paradise tnmed oot of their 
homes in one day, and forced to emigrate in a 
body to America. The hamlet he had probably 
seen in Kent: the ejectment he had probably 
seen in Mnnster; bnc, by joining the two, he 
has produced something which never was and 
never will be seen in any part of tbe world." 
(ioldsmith was born in Oounty L mgford, Ire- 
land, and was very familiar with the scenery of 
his nativo island. His father was a clergyman 
of the Established Church, and is tnonght to 
have been tbe original of the beautiful character 
of the ''village parson" in the famous poem. 

8IB BOTIiE BOOHE. 

BOXEO, Mich. 

Give a sketch of the life of Sir Boyle Bocbe, 
with' some account of his necnliarities as a 
speaker. S. MoMUBDa 

J.n«io«r.— Thoagb not sufficently renowned 
to be allowed a place in biographical diction- 
aries or encyclopedias, the name of Sir Boyle 
Bocbe is far more familar to general readers 
than many that are so honored. His droll un- 
conscious wit, and bis facility in perpetrating 
"Irish bulls*' easnred for him wider and more 
lasting fame than tne most brilliant eloquence 
could have dona He was a native of Shgo 
Oounty. Ireland, where he was born about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. He entered 
the army when a young man, and served with 
distlDCtion m the British army in 
America during the struggle or the 
States for independence. On his le- 
tnrn he resigned his commission in 
the army, and entered political life. He was 
elected to tbe Irish Parliament, where he was a 
a great favorite; since when he essayed to take 
part in a deb ite, no matter how bitter and ran- 
corous it had been, it was sure to end in shouts 
of laughter on both sides. As miny apoory- 
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Dh&l ftneodotes are told of Sir Boyle Bocbe as of 
that ancient jester, Joe Miller. Bat itwasnn- 
qnestionable be who furnished literatiire with 
Its most perfect illustration of a *^iX9d meta- 
phor*' in the remark: ''Mr. Speaker, 1 smell a 
rat; I see him floaUng in the air; but mark me, 
sir. I will nipbim in the bud'* When the 
habeas corpus suspension bill was under 
discnssion. Sir Boyle Boohs adTooated the 
measure in his usual ardent fashion, and gave 
testimony to his single-minded patriotism by 
the declaration that he ''would gladly sacrifice 
not only a part of the constitution but the whole 
of it, to preserve the remainder." 
He was not a radical, howayer. and 
did not approve of the laxity of 
manners that attended the prevalence of radical 
principles. "The progress of the times is 
such." he declared, "that little children who 
can neither walk nor talk may be seen running 
about the streets, cursing their Maker." But 
except in his balls. Sir Boyle Boche was not 
rash enough to attempt the impossibla ▲ re- 
calcitrant member having made his escape from 
the rear of the house while the sergeant-at- 
arms was endeavoring to slop him in front, a 
criticism on the mistaken movement of that 
officer brought from Boche the indigDant in- 
qairy whether the sergeant-at-arms could be, 
like a bird, in two places at once. He ex- 
pressed the familiar fact that peril is lessened 
by a dauntless courage, by saying, "The best 
way to avoid danger is to meet it plumps " But 
for all his tendency to blundering speech he 
was capable of stinging satira When Curran 
loftily declared, "I am tbe guardian of my own 
honor," Boche said, 'Taitb, I wish the gentle- 
man joy of his sinecure appointmentl" Sir 
Boyls Boche died in 1807. 

P08THUHOT78 HONOBS TO WASHINaTON. 

ST. Joseph, Mich. 

Some one has said that the flags of England 
were raised at balf-mast when Oeorge Washing- 
ton died; is it a fact? Would tne flags of car 
Nation be put at half-mast when Queen Victoria 
dies? 0. E. K. 

Answer, — ^There were saveral tributes of re- 
spect offered by foreign nations to Washington 
at the time of bis death. On bearing of tbe sad 
event Lord Bridport, in command of a fleet of 
about sixty sail at Torbay, ordered every ship 
to lower her flag to a balf-mast Possibly other 
British commanders m ly have offered similar 
tokens of respect This is the only one of 
which we find a record made. When Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, then First Oonsul of France, 
heard of the death of Washington be issued an 
announcement to the army and ordered black 
crape to be suspended from all the flags and 
standards in the French service for ten days. 
A funeral oration was also pronounced before 
the First Consul and civil authorities. That 
in the event of the deatb of Queen Victoria 
public ceremonies would be held in this coun- 



try is very probabla *She is personally held in 
high regard by the majonty of tbe American 
people, has been a warm friend to our ntktion, 
and we have thousands of citijBens who were 
bom under her dominion. 

AUSTSBLITZ- 

PsMFiHiD. m. 

Oive an account of the battle of Austerlits, 
when and between wbom f oa^ht, and wbat were 
the casualties? A. M. Q. 

Amtoer.-^The battle of Austerlits was fought 
Dqo. 2, 1805, near the little town of the same 
name, in Moravia, between the French under 
Napoleon and tbe united Austrian and Kussian 
armiea The aggressive movements of Napoleon 
against the peace of tbe European States caused 
the formation of a league of other powers to bold 
him in check. This league is known in history 
as '*The Third Coalition." In April, 1805, a 
reaty was signed between Bussia and Great 
Britain. The immediate objects of the league 
were to abolish tbe French rule in Italy, Holland, 
Switzerland and Hanover; and to unite Hol- 
land and BeUium under the house of Orange, 
so as to form a permanent barrier against 
Franca Gustavus, of Sweden, eagerly joined 
the coalition; so did the King of Naples, tben 
threatened with a French invasion; and Aus- 
tria, terrified for the safety of her ItaUan pos- 
sessions, t>ecame a member of the league. But, 
as far as effective operations were concerned, 
tbe coalition consisted only of Austria and 
Bussia, for neither Sweden nor Naples were 
able to make any movements on a large scale, 
and Great Britain only provided help in 
the form of money and the aid of 
ber fieet The campaign was opened 
during August by tbe occupation of 
Bavaria by the Austrians. In October this ad- 
vance army of the Austrians was surrounded 
at Uim and forced to surrender. Napoleon then 
marched upon Vienna and took possession of 
the city, then marched into Bo&emia, and ar- 
ranged his large forces in a semi-circle having 
its center near the town of Brunn. The Aus- 
trian and Kussian forces gathered near Olmuti, 
and determined to give battle on the ground 
which Napoleon had chosen. Toward this place 
the troops of Alexander and Francis marched 
in five parallel columna Tbe movements 
of the allies were not skillfully conducted, and 
tbe leaders were mistaken as to the strength of 
the French army, Napoleon's skillful tactics 
having been applied to make his forces seem 
less in number than they really wera He had 
about 80,000 men, while the allied armies 
numbered 84,000, including 16,000 cavalry. 
The battle commenced at? o'clock in the morn- 
ing between the French and the Busslan ad- 
vanca The latter chose their position badly, 
and Napoleon perceiving their error, ordered a 
sudden charge and broke the Bussian Una The 
struggle was a hot one« but by 1 o'clock the cen- 
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ter diTision of Uie allied 'forces wm utterly de- 
fltroyed or driyen from the field, and thoagh the 
two wings of the army stili fought brsTely, they 
were separated and conld not act together. The 
left wing being overcome, and'forced backward, 
the men endeayored to safe themselves by 
crossing a frozen lake, bnt Napoleon ordered his 
artillery to fire upon the ice, which was 
broken up and several thousands of the soldiers 
were engnlf ed in the water. Resistance was no 
longer possible and the allied generals ordered 
a retreat«wbioh was executed with great courage 
and firmness, but with immense loBsee from 
the fire of the French guns. As to casualties, 
the historian Alison gives the loss of the allies 
at 30,000 in killed, wounded and prisoDers; 
that of the French 12,000. According to Lao. 
frey, the allies lost 27,000 men, the French 
some 8,500. Napoleon^s bulletin, sent to Paris 
* after the battle, that there had been but 800 of 
the French killed and 1,500 wounded, was up- 
questionably a wrong estimate, made with de- 
liberate intent to deceive. The victory was a 
decisive one for the French. Tne terms of the 
armistice which followed were dictated by 
Napoleon, and the ooalition was uiterly de- 
stroyed. William Pitt, the great Bnglish states- 
man, had planned thiB alliance, and its total 
defeat so overcame him that it was thought to 
have hastened his death, which occurred a few 
months later. This battle virtually made 
Napoleon master, for the time, of Central 
Europe. 



018T0B BEANS. 

Lakb Weib, Fla. 

Tell something aboat castor beans, how they are 
raised and nrepared for market. Re a deb. 

Answer. — The ca»tor bean is cultivated suc- 
cessfully as a field crop in sections south of the 
89th degree, and idso grows vigorously north 
of this parallel It tbrives best in a rich mel- 
low soil It can be cultivated i.s easily as corn. 
It grows to a height of five or six feet, and bears 
twenty to thirty bushels per acra Wnen they 
are ripe the beans are takeu from the pods, 
bruised, and subjected to a great pressure, by 
which they yield nearly a gallon to the bushel of 
castor oil The bean when fully mature, can be 
shelled and taken to market without any further 
preparation. Castor beans are raised exten- 
sively in Southern Illinois, an important manu- 
factory of their oil being situated in St Louia 

DAVID EVEBBTT. 

Tipton, Iowa. 
Who was the author of that favorite juvenile 
recitation of some time ago beginning— 
*Tou'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage." 
When did he live, and did he write anythlne else? 

R. M. JONBS. 
Answer.^These famous old lines were wnt- 
ten by a journalist of the early part of the cen- 
tury. His name was David Everett He was a 
native of Princeton, Mass., where he was born 



in 1770, and he graduated at Dartmouth Col* 
lege in 1795i It was while teaching school, 
just after leaving college, that he wrote the 
recitation referrM ta He subsequently studied 
law, and practiced for a time, enUvenifi<; the 
dull study of briefs by frequent side excursions 
into the flowery paths of literature. He 
wrote much, both of prose and poetry, and in 
1800 produced a tragedy, which was acted la 
Boston. About 1807 he became an editor of a 
Boston paper, and continued employed in news* 
piper work most of the time until hia death lu, 
1813. 

osnebal washington and his wife. 

Chicago. 

Washers ever any domestic trouble between 
Qeorsre Washington and his wife; acdisittrne 
that she retnrned to her room after his burial, and 
never left it until the time of her death, a period 
of eighteen months; and were her mental fdonlties 
sound at the time of her death? J. E. B. 

Atiswer.^lii the latter part of Mrs. Washing- 
ington's life, after her husband's death, she de- 
stroyed all the letters she had ever written to 
him. or he ever wrote to her. All the written 
confidences of the pair, and their interchanges 
of tu ought and affection, were thus lost to the 
historian. To the vulgar conceptions of mod- 
ern times this action seemed to show that there 
was something discreditable in the domestic 
relations of the couple, but there is not the 
slightest foundation for this assumption. All 
the references to one another, made by either 
in letters to diembers of ttieir family or mutual 
friends, breatue the spirit of true, loyal affec- 
tion, and there is testimony without limit tha^ 
in their aotioas both were self-controlled, con- 
siderate and kind. The act of destroying the let- 
ters is perfectly in barmoQv with the modest reti- 
cence, the retiring self respect, that characterized 
both General and Lady Washington. Their 
letters of affection had been written each for 
the other's eye alone, and it was not strange 
that the good woman should be unwilling to 
leave these treasures to be handed over to the 
common possession of the curiosity-seeking 
publia Edward Everett Hale has said on this 
subject: ''Some enthusiast at Mt. Yernon man- 
ufactured the somewhat somber story that 
after George Washington's death Mra Wash- 
ington, or Lady Washington as the fond in- 
stinct of the people generally called her, never 
left her room, and this statement has strayed 
into print She is represented as sitting and 
brooding over the death of her hero, and look- 
ing forward to the moment when she might 
join him in a better world. Fortunately for 
her reputation for good sense and a true piety 
some memorandum books, which she evidently 
thought too trivial to destroy, preserved ample 
material for disproving this absurdity." In 
these books she made entry of house-keeping 
duties accomplished from day to day, and notes 
now she superintended the preparing of the 
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enpply of Bx^oke4 meats for the pUntfttion, 
how with her own hands she cut out the 
clothing of the slayos, and so on. These seem 
to show that she did not allow any impulse of 
brooding grief to draw her aside from her 
duties to others. Letters of her daughter and 
others also testify that after the death of her 
husband, Lady Washington kept up the hos- 
pitality of the Mt. Yernon home and receiyed 
its many yisitors with the appearance of much 
of her old yigor. But in her yery latest years 
Mrs. Washington did fall into a gentle melan- 
choly which lasted until she died in 1803. The 
statement that the room in which General 
Washington died was shut up just as he left 
it, and that, in the presence of others at least, 
she neyer entered it again, is perhaps true. 
The custom of keeping a room closed for two 
years after death has occurred in it is a yery 
common one in the Southern States. 



OHOOSINa A PBBSEDENT. 

^ Shbdd'b. Ore. 

Please state just what the Oonstitution means 
when it says: "In choosing the President the 
yotes shall be taken by States, the representation 
from each State havinc: one vote. » ♦ ♦ 
A majority of all the mates shall be necessary to 
a choice." A 0. G. 

Amwer, — The Constitution means, in the 
passage quoted, just what it says. The entire 
document is written in clear, terse and simple 
English, and no person haying an intelligent 
oomprehension of the language can fail to un- 
derstand it The passage occurs in the eley- 
enth amendment to the Constitution, which 
regulates the manner of electing the President 
and Vice President, and has direct reference to 
the contingency when the choice of such officers 
shall fall to the House of Bepresentatiyes. If 
no one of the Presidential candidates has a 
majority of the entire number of electors from 
all the States, from the three candidates haying 
the most electoral yotes, the House of Bepre- 
sentatiyes must choose a President by ballot. 
This choice must be made immediately, also, 
that there may be no opportunity for the bar- 
gaining or purchase of yotes among the mem- 
bers beforehand. The yote for the choice 
must be taken by States, the Bepresentatiyes 
from each State haying one yote. That is, the 
entire number of Bepresentatiyes from Ala- 
bama must yote together for the candidate of 
their preference; their combined ote is 
dounted as one and as the yote of the State. 
In like manner, all the yotes of the other 
States are taken. The Constitution tnen goes 
on to say that **a quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all 
tiie States shall be necessary to a choice.'' 
That is, to make the requisite number of Bep- 
resentatiyes to act in this manner of electing 
a President, members from two-thirds of the 



States at least must be present, but a majority 
of this number is not sufficient for a choice, un- 
less it is also a majority of all the States of the 
Union. In 1824 this contingency occurred. No 
one of the four candidates receiyed a major- 
ity of tne electoral yotes, but by ballot the 
second on the list, John Q. Adams, was elected. 

WHiLIAM KNOX. 

Yaukton S D 
Give a short history of William Enoz! anthor 
Of the poem *'0h. Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal Be Proud?" M. M. H. 

Answer.— WiUiAm Knor was bom i|i Box- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1789. Except through the 
mention made of him in the journals of Sir 
Walter Scott very little is known of the cir- 
cumstances of his life. His father was a res- 
pectable yeoman, but the young man, being 
early left his own master, fell into dissipated 
habits. His poetical talent soon showed it- 
self and he adopted a pensive strain of writ- 
ing which was really very excellent of its 
kind. Sir Walter Scott met him and tried to 
befriend him, inviting him to Abbotsf ord, but 
the young man was not accustomed to cul- . 
tivated society and neyer made but one brief 
yisit. Scott says of him: "I tried to 
help him but there were temptations he 
could neyer resist. He scrambled on, writing 
for the booksellers and the magazines, and 
living like the Otways, Sayages, and Chatter- 
tons of former days, though I do not know 
that he was in actual want His connection 
with me terminated in begging a subscription 
or a guinea now and then. His last works 
were spiritual hymns, which he wrote yery 
well." His published works were: *'The 
Lonely Hearth and otner Poems," 1818; 
Mariomne, or the Widower's Daughter, a 
Christmas Tale," and "Songs of Israel," 1824; 
"TheHarpofZion," 1825. The poem "Oh, 
Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud?" 
appeared in the yolume "Songs of Israel." 
Knox died Noy. 12, 1«25, at Edinburgh. 

THE BASHI-BAZOUES. 

Ohicaqo. 
What and where ere the people called Bashi- 
Bazouks? Gbaham. 

Answer,— 'The Bashi-Bazouks are the irreg- 
ular troops in the Turkish army. Very few 
of them are Europeans; they are mostly 
Asiatics from some of the different provinces 
under the Sultan's rule in Asia Minor. They 
are wild, turbulent men, ready to fight with 
great ferocity, but eyen more ready to plun- 
der whenever they can get opportunity to do 
BO. Whereyer the Turkish army was sta- 
tioned during the Turco-Bussian war of 
1854, it was said that the adjoining 
yillages were m more terror of Bashi- 
Bazouks than of the enemy. In the war of 
1876-77 a corps of Bashi-Bazouks attacked 
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oyer 1,000 defeDseless BulgariftDt who bad 
taken refoge in a obnroh iu the town of Batak 
ftiid elaaghtered them all in cold blood. 

gbowth of a flamt. 

Chioaoo. 
How do seeds germinate in the earth, and what 
properties in the earth cause them to grow? 

N. B, 
Answer. — Tbe conditlonH of the germinauon 

of aeeds are three^warmth, moislnre, and 
darknesfli Eren wnen seeds are not coToredby 
the earth, if tho above three conditions are 
giren, tbey will sprout— that is, germinate, and 
begin the prooess of growth. Some seeds can 
be made to grow eren in the light, if they are 
kept warm and moist. Light is essential to the 
later stages of the growth of a plant, to the de- 
yelopment of its different parts, bat is detri- 
mental to' the first stage, that of ger- 
mination. Tnat the conditions of growth 
are mechanical, rather than chemical, 
seems to be shown by the fact that seeds 
of the same plant will grow in soil having 
very different chemical properties, if the con- 
ditions of warm Ji, moisture and darkness are 
supplied. The growtn of all plants is, in its 
essential analysis, the same thing, pimply the 
reproduction of cells. If a thin slice be made 
of the stem of a rapidly growing plant, and this 
be laid in water and examined under a micro- 
scope, it will be found to be made up of numer- 
ous caritiee separated by delicate partitions. 
TheselittleeaTities are cells. Under the mi- 
erosoope tnese little oells are seen each one to 
grow in sise, then burst and each form two or 
more smaller, cells. These again expand and 
form a greater number of cells, Eometimes 
the division of the cells takes place only in one 
direction. Sometimes it acts on all sides. New 
cells sometimes grow on the surface of the old 
cells, and if the new cells remain together as 
formed, cell aggregates, called tissues, are pro- 
duced, of which tissues the various organs of 
the higher plants are built upi All vegetable 
growth is carried on by this plan, wbich is the 
model also for all animal growtu and life. 



8TANIJBY AMD THE MIS8I0NASIBS. 

BOMBO, Mioli. 
Give the particulars of the quarrel which Henry 
M. Stanley is said to have had with the mission- 
aries on the Oongo, in his late exploring expedi- 
tion, which caused bim to speak verv harshly of 
missionaries as a class. Has Stanley ever done 
anything for the cause of Christian missions? 

^fifwen— We presume that reference is here 
made to the difficulty between Stanley and tbe 
American Baptist Mission at Leopold ville, in 
the summer of 1887, the circnmstanoes of 
which as given in the explorer's letters and re- 
ports from otners of the expedition were, 
briefly, as follows: April 21, 1887, Mr. Stan- 
ey arrived at Leopoldville on the Oongo, with 
his expedition, on the way to the eguatorial 
province. Ilie explorer had with him over 



seyen hundred natives, and had reached this 
point by the oaravan route around the 
faUa, expecting to take steamers here 
and go on up the river. Three 
yessels that had been promised him by the 
state were ready, but as these did not furnish 
all the means of transportation whioh his foroe 
required he endeavored to hire two mission 
steamers that werethera Indeed, before his 
arrival at Lsopoldville ne had sent oouriers to 
ask for the use of these steamers, to prevent 
delay. Any hindrance at that point wonld 
cause disorder and distress, since the failure 
of the crops in the district surrounding Leo- 
poldvilie during tbe previous year had causea 
great shortage of food in that vioinity. It was 
imperatively necessary ihat the expedition 
should go on immediately to districts where 
fooa could be more easily obtained. In reply 
to Mr. Stanley*s request one of the mission 
steamers, that belonging to the English Baptist 
Mission, was readily promised for his use; the 
other, owned by a branch of the American 
Baptist Mission— known as the Livingstone 
Inland Mission— was refused, on the plea 
that the vessel was to be re- 
painted. Mr. Stanley, not accustomed to 
be thwarted in this way, was very indignant 
He sent two of his officers to expostulate witli 
Mr. BUlington, the minister m charge of the 
Livingstone Mission, and convince him tnat tne 
work of moving forward the expedition wai of 
more importance than having a new coat of 
paint put on the steamer. The officers said that 
they urged the matter for an hour or more 
without lesult; that Mr. Billington declared that 
he had consulted the Bible and had found 
therein a command not to assist the expedition. 
On tbe foUowing morning the two officers went 
to try a third appeal to Mr. Billington, who only 
replied that he had ''prayerfully wrestled even 
unto the third watcb," on the subject, and was 
more tban ever convinced that he was acting 
^'wisely and well" in refusing tbe use of the^ 
steamer. 'Meanwhile Mr. Stanley had seen the 
governor of the distriot, M. Liebricht, and 
urged that he should issue a formal 
requisition for the use of the steamer. 
Before the governor had decided to take such 
positive action word was brought to Mn Stan- 
ley that Mr. Billington had secretly abstracted 
the valves and pistons of the steamer*s engines 
for the purpose of hiding them. The explorer 
then thought it was time to take the law mto 
his own han^s, and sent a company of soldiers- 
to demand the immediate surrender of the 
steamer and ita belongings from Mr. Billington, 
and should tbe missionary further refuse to- 
yield it, to take forcible possession of the boat 
This proceeding was a high-handed one, to be 
sure, but B£r. Stanley believed it to be neces- 
sary. The governor, however, thought it beoi 
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to interfere at this point, and ordered a state 
guard to take ctiarge of the steamer, securing 
the withdrawal of Mr. Stanley's soldiers on a 
pledge that nothing should be with- 
drawn or injured in the steamer's 
maobinery. M. Liebrioht then went in 
person to the missionaries, and insisted, 
that owiDg to tne peculiar oircnmstances the 
use of the steamer should be permitted foi^ the 
time desired. After a discussion of two days 
the yeseel was at last granted to the expedition 
at a Charge of $500 a mootlL ICr. Stanley was 
very indignant over tnis circnmst<ince, espa. 
cially heoause he bad more than once befriended 
the LiTiDgstone Inland Mission in previous 
years. In 1881, two of their missionaries 
haying been burned out came, to him for help, 
and he furnished them with a liberal allowance 
from his stores. In 1883, when one of these 
misaionaries had tried in vain to secure per- 
mission from the natives to locate a station 
near Stanley Pool, Stanley secured for him a 
Site near Leopoldville, and the foUowing year 
gave to the same mission a site for a branch 
station at the equator. These facts caused him 
to remark in a letter concerning 
the steamer: **Wtiat ungrateful people 
some of these missionaries are! Faith tbey 
may have in superabundance — ^in bope tbey no 
doubt live cheerfully: but of charity I do not 
find the slightest trace." This circumstance 
bas given rise to a charge really quite unjust, 
that Mr. Stanley is hostile to the missionaries 
in Africa. The warm praise given by the ex- 
plorer to Mr. Mackay and his fellow mission- 
aries in Uganda should thoioui^hly disprove 
this. What Mr. Stanley has done directly and 
personally for missions in Africa, we can not 
say, but it must be admitted that his work in 
opening the way for them into the dark con- 
tinent has been of the greatest possible value to 
the mission cause. 

QUBBN BBUNI^UT. 

SUIiPHUB Gbovb, Ohio. 

Will the Cnriosity Shop favor ns with some ao - 
connt of Qneen Brnnehant, wife of Birebert. and 
of her execution? J. M. SHiTiiL. 

Aniwer. ^Qneen Brunehaut, or Brunehild, 
was a famous character of the early part of the 
middle agea Sigebertwas the eldest son of 
Olothar L, King of the Franks, and on the death 
ot the latter in 561 A. D., he became ruler of 
Austrasia, one of the divisions of the Frankish 
Kingdom. The death of one of Olotbar's sons 
a few years afterward resulted in the defiuite 
formation of the three Frankish Kingdoms of 
Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgimdy. The 
rivalries of the two former of these caused 
murders and petty wars that lasted for over a 
century. Burgundy during the time, as the 
weakest power, siding sometimes with the ooe, 
and sometimes with the other, of the stronger 
kingdoms. Two principal actors in this 



strife were the haugh^, highborn Brunehaut, 
wife of Sigebert, tbe Austraaian king, and 
Fredegonda, first the mistress and then the 
wife of Chilperio, Sigebert's brother, the king 
of Neustria. Brnnehaut was the youngest 
daughter of AthanagUd, the king of tbe Yisi- 
goths of Spain. Fredegonda was the daughter 
of poor peasants m Picardy. Queen Audovere, 
tbe first wife of Ohilperio, was attracted by the 
pretty peasant girl, and gave her a plaoe 
among the maids at court The result of this 
was that Fredegonda so fascinated the king^ 
that under her iofiuenoe Queen Audovere was 
repudiated on some trivial pretext and shut up 
in a convent King Ohilperio, however, did not 
keep his promise to marry Fredegonda immed- 
iately. He wanted a fortune first, and was. led 
by advisers to seonre the hand of Galsninthe, 
tbe eider sister of Brnnehaut, who brought 
him a large dowry. Galsninthe naturally be- 
came very jealous of the favor shown by the 
king to Fredegonda, and being unable to pro- 
cure the removal of this favorite from 
court, declared , her determination to 
retnrn to her father, and demanded 
the restoration of her dowry. This the King 
angrily refused, and a few days later Queen 
Oalsuinthe was found dead in her bed. Soon 
after this, Ohilpenc 'espoused Fredegonda. 
From this time on an undying hatred existed 
between Fredegonda and Queen Brnnehaut* It 
was the influence of the latter which brought 
about a war between the Austrasians and the 
Neustrians, in which the Austrasians were at 
first victorious. In 575, after having defeated 
the Neustrians in a hard-fought ftattle, Sigebert 
was assassinated in his tent by two menials, 
hired by Fredegonda. His army having no 
leader was forced to disband, and his widow 
fell into Obilperic's hands and was placed in 
confinement at Rouen. Merovee, tbe son of 
Ohilperio by his first wife, here saw Queen 
Brnnehaut, was attracted by her beauty 
and her misfortunes, and in due 
time married her. Fredegonda now 
determined to destroy not only Brnnehaut but 
Merovee alsa Some years after this, the 
Austrasians, having again raised a formidable 
army, demanded the restoration of their queen. 
She was given up, but Fredegonda had 
Merovee seized and confined in a monastery, 
wbere he soon after died, Whether by violence 
or not IS not known. In 584 Fredegonda had 
Ohilperio put out of the way by hired as- 
sassins. The two queens, therefore, now ruled 
the whole Frankish kingdom^ for Brnnehaut 
had charge of her two grandsons, the kings of 
Austrasia and Burgundy, and Fredegonda gov- 
erned Neustria for her only son, the youthful 
Olothar L Notwithstanding her many atrocious 
crimes, the fates allowed Fredegonda to die 
peacefully in her bed in 59a After this. 
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BninehMit seized upon » large part 
of tlie territorj of Nenstria. Her 
object was to establish a solid monarohr in her 
kiogdom, and to bold in checdc the growing 
power of the fendal lords. This desire led to 
her overthrow, for the Aastrasian nobles 
leagued against her^ and indnoed the army to de- 
sert her, when, on the ocoasion of an inTasion of 
the Nenstrians, she needed it most So, after 
thirty-nine years of warfare, Bmnehantwas, 
when eighty years of age, taken captiye by her 
mortal enemy, Oiothar IL The old queen was 
subjected to shameful indignities, and was 
tied by her hair, one foot and one arm, to the tail 
of a wild horse and thus dashed to pieces. It is 
said of these two queens that they were alike 
famous for their beauty, their audacity and 
their crimes. Brunehaut was beliered to hare 
hicited more than once the death of those who 
opposed her. But this queen carried, amid her 
wroug-^oing— which was the rule of the bar- 
barous time — a stamp of courage, frankness 
and intelligence which placed her far above the 
other. Sho aided and enqouraged all public 
improTemeots — the roads of her kingdom were 
unown for many years after her time as **Bru- 
nehant's causeways" — and she was a generous 
patron of arts and letters. 

BZPEDinONS 07 GOSNOLD. 

Tbbbb Haute. Ind. 

Give a short acconnt of Bartholomew Gosnold, 
and of hit expedition to the coast of New Eng- 
land. H. Wabbbn. 

^lunoer. —Bartholomew Gosnold was an Eng- 
lish mariner whom we first find mentioned in 
history as an associate of Sir Walter Baleigh in 
the attempt to found a colony in the New 
World. In 1602, he sailed for America in a 
vessel with twenty colonists. He steered di- 
rectly across the Atlantic, instead of taking tlie 
circuitous southern course previously chosen 
by navigators. In seven weeks he reached 
Cape Elizabeth, on the coast of Maine. Fol- 
lowing the coast to the southwest, he passed a 
point of wooded land. He cast anchor on the 
shore of what is now New York harbor, 'vhere 
he was visited by natives. Thence he went 
southward, and May 15 discovered 
the ptomoDtory which he called 
Cape Cod, and there, with four of 
his men, he went ashore. Then, doubling the 
cape, he touched at the small island now called 
No Man's Land and named it Martha's Tine- 
yard. This name has since been given to the 
much larger neighboriog island. Then he 
rounded the promontory of G ty Head, naming 
it Dover Cllff,and entered Buzzard's B y, which 
he called Gosnold's Hop& He landed on the 
westernmost of the chain of islands extending 
into the bay, and called it Elizabeth, from the 
Queen: this name has since been given to the 
whole group The land on which Gosnold 
landed is now known as Outtyhunk. The voy- 



agers were delighted with the beauty of the 
island, whereon were beautiful trees and wild 
flowers, vines and shrubs heavy with bloom. 
Within a pond on the island is a rooky islet, on 
which the colony built a storehouse and a fort, 
laying the foundations of the first English col- 
ony in America, which were not destined, how- 
ever, to be enduring. **The island, the pond 
and the islet,** says Bancroft, *'are yet visible; 
the shrubs are luxuriant as of old; out the for- 
ests are gone, and the ruins of the fort can no 
longer be discovered." Gosnold went to the 
main land and trafficked with the natives for 
an abundant supply of sassafras root, with 
which he loaded his vessel This root was at 
that time regarded m pharmacy as a sovereign 
panacea for all ailments, so Gosuold had a 
valuable carga Bnt when he was about to set 
sail again, with the promise of returning and 
bringing ont yet more colonists and supplies, 
&is little band of settlers refused to be left be- 
hind. They were afraid of the Indians, who 
had already manifested hostility, and they 
were afraid that they would be out of pro- 
visions before the ship could return to them. 
So all went back to England again in Juna 
The other expedition was completed in a little 
over three months. Gosnold and his com- 
panions spread the most favorable reports of 
the lands they had visited, which led to the 
voyages of Pring in 1603 and Waymouth in 
1605 (neither of these effecting any settlement, 
howe ver),and finally to the sending of a colony to 
Virginia m 1606, which proved to be the first 
permanent English settlement in the new 
world. Gosnold accompanied this colony, but 
in the sickness which prevailed in the summer 
of 1607 he died, and was buried on the shores 
of the James Bive» 

J08EPHU& 

Lakota, Mich. 

Give a biosranhy of Josenhus, the ancient 
historian. U. S. TatIiOB. 

Answer. —FitLYiviB Josephus was born at Je- 
rusalem about A. D. 37. His father belonged to 
the family of the high priests, and his mother 
was descended from the Asmonean princes. He 
received a superior education, and was well 
acquainted not only with Jewish, but also with 
Greek and Boman literature. He studied the 
doctrines of the three Jewish sects, joined 
that of the Essence, and spent three 3rears in 
the desert with one of its ascetic leaders. Then 
he returned to the faith to which he had been 
born, that of the Pharisees. When he was 26 
years old, he was sent to Bome to plead the 
cause of some Jewish priests who had been im- 
prisoned by the Boman procurator Felix. He 
not only secured the object of his mission, but 
gained the favor of the Empress Poppea, the 
wife of Nero, who made him many valuable 
gifts. When he came back to Jerusalem, he 
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foand his conDtrymen determined oo a reyolt 
against Roman mle, and he nsed his ntmost en- 
deavor to dissnade them from the rash move- 
ment, but finding this Impossible, he joined 
with them, was made a general, and sent to 
defend tbe province of (Hlilea Finding 
the Galileeau Jews divided among themselves 
on the question t^ resisting the Romans, Jose- 
phus took his forces into the strong fortress 
Jotapata, where he was besieged by the Roman 
army for forty-seven days. Even after the 
fltrongh<^d' was taken, he did not surrender, 
but escaped with forty companions and hid in a 
•cavei Here he was treacheroasly betrayed to the 
Romans. He tnen assumed the character of a 
prophet and foretold that the Roman general, 
Yespasiaoy shonld one day come to the im- 
perial throna He was kept bound, however, 
until this prediction was fnifilled, three years 
later, when his cbains were cut from him as 
a sign that he had been unjustly confined. 
Vespasian then went to Rome, leaving his son 
Titns in oommaod of the army. The latter 
soon after laid siege to Jerusalem, and induced 
Josephos to speak to his countrymen, urging 
tbem to surrender their city without resist- 
ance. Being convinced that the Jews were 
altogether incapable of making any effective 
«tand against the greatly superior force of the 
Romans and that the effort to do so could only 
end in the destruction of the city, 
he earnestly advised a .capitulation, but 
the people would not listen to him. 
They denounced him as a traitor, and 
even sought to kill him, and coniinued the de- 
fense of the city to the last extremity. After 
the city had fallen, Joseph us returned with 
Titus to Rome, where he spent tbe remainder 
•of his life in literary pursuits. He was given 
the freedom of tbe city, a fine resideuce, and 
an annual pension. His principal works were: 
**Hi8tory of tbe Jewish War," written first in 
Hebrew, aud translated by tbe author into 
Oreek, and published about 75 A. B. ; and a 
treatise on ^'Jewish AntiquitieM," written in 
^reek and completed about 93. He also wrote 
hia own biography, and a treatise upon the 
antiquity of the Jewish nation. Josephus was 
•three times married, and was divorced from his 
^rst two wives. Ti:e date of his death is not 
-exactly known, but it is supposed to have t>een 
about 103 A. D. 

DBSTBUOnON OF F0BEST8. 

EUBBXA,II1. 
Give some information as to the rate of de- 
-atruction of our forests. L. O. W. 

^n«ioer.— The census of 1880 was the first 
which attempted to make any inquiry into the 
•extent, char loter or consumption of tbe forests 
in this country. The results of this inquiry 
-were very important Previous to this time 
-some attention had been called to the rapid de- 



struction of timber that was going on, but no 
on:3 bad any idea of the extent of this reckless 
waste. The census report gave the amount of 
white pine alone cut in the United States during 
the census year at eleven billion feet, and as- 
serted that such a rate of consumption, if con- 
tinued, would exhaust the entire pine forests of 
the country in another decade. There has been 
a lessening in the rate of consumption since 
that time, and a good deal of effort has been 
made to replace the timber destroyed by plant- 
ing new trees. Tbe Amencan Forestry 
Association, which had been formed in 1875, 
and which, in 1882, was merged in tho Ameri- 
can Forestry Congress, has done a great deal to 
enlighten pnblic sentiment on the important 
subject of protecting the forests. la 1885, the 
report of this congress estimated tbe value of 
the wood annually convetted into lumber at 
$233,367,729, and of that consumed for 
domestic purposes each year at $321,962,373. 
Another very large demand upon the forests is 
made for railroad ilea Of this the repon 
mentioned said: *There are now in use in this 
country about 150,000 miles of railroads, whiah 
have required 396,000,000 ties, or the wood 
supplied by 3,390,000 acres, an area larger 
than that of tbe States of Rhode Island and 
Counecticui Estim iting that ties need to be 
renewed on an average once m seven years, 
there must be drawa from the forest annually 
56,571,428 ties, requiring the timber of 565,- 
714 acres. Allowing thirty years as the time 
necessary to produce trees of the proper 
dimensions for ties, it will re- 
quire 16,971,420 acres of woodland to be 
kept constantly growing as a kind of railroad 
reserve in order to supply tue annual needs of 
the existing roads. This constitutes au area 
larger than the States of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts combined, or the 
States of ^lew Jersey, Maryland, I)el aware and 
Connecticut It is more than 4 per cent of 
tbe total area of wood land in the United States, 
exclusive of the territories, and 3 per cent of 
the area in States and Territories together. ** 
Further drain is made on our forests by forest 
fires and browsing animals. The forest area 
burned over in 1880 was estimated at 10,274,- 
089 acres, involving a loss of $25,462,45a 
Browsing animals are anotiier source of great 
injury to forest trees. Professor Sargent, who 
prepared tbe census report, says: *Tire and 
browsing animals inflict greater permanent in- 
jury upon the forests of the country than the 
axe recklessly and wastef uUy as it is generally 
used against them'* Tbough the lavish, eren 
reckless, use of our forests goes on, important 
methods have been taken to replace them. The 
institution of Arbor Day in nearly all of the 
Western States; a day devoted each year to tree 
planting, has done much, and also the laws 
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permitting settlers to pre-empt land on the 
condiiion of setting it oat in trees. These two 
things have aiaed greatl]( in replenishing onr 
forest wealth. 



THE TATIOAN HEBBSW BIBLE. 

MoPhbbson, Kan. 

Give a history of the Vatican Hebrew Bible for 
which snoh a large price was recently offered. 
J. N. COBOAN. 

Aii8wer,^ThiB copy was one of the treasures 
of the illustrious Dukes of Urbino, and dur- 
ing the latter part of the fifteenth century was 
presented to the Vatican. In 1512, when Pope 
Julius n. was yery much in need of funds to 
keep up the '*Holy League" against 
Louis XI L of France, the Jews of 
Venioe wanted to buy this copy. They 
offered at first £10,000, then increased 
the offer, and finally tendered a blank order 
on one of their number in Venice, to be filled 
up in ducats according to the weight of the 
Bible, as against an equal weight of pure gold. 
The Pope got so far as to weigh the precious 
volume, and found that it scaled 825 pounds 
aToirdupois, or 438 pounds odd troy, which at 
$4 the ounce, then about the yalue of gold, 
represented the enormous sum of £20,784 and 
a fraction, or about $108,920. This amount in 
its equiyalent the Jews pressed on the Pope, 
who,sJ^oweyer, either because he found him- 
self unable to part with properly in which he 
would not seem to have more than a life in* 
terest, or on account of the pressure brought 
to bear on him, declined,, after much hesita- 
tion, to part wiih the volume. The present 
offer is made by the wealthy Jews of France, 
who will give, it is said, £40,000 for the 
volume. 



TEOE MOBBILL TABIFF ACT. 

ROMLET, Col. 
A local paper states that the Morrill tariff bill 
was signed by Buchanan March 2. 1861. Is that 
correct? R. W, Peaboe. 

Answer. — ^Buchanan signed the tariff act 

March 2, 1861, which was protective in its 

tendency, but the Morrill bill was signed by 

Idncoln, August 1, 1861, the act of March 

never having been put inj^o practical use. The 

increased expenditures of the war made the 

Morrill act a necessity. 

THE AOTBESS IjOTTA. 

Stbeatob. 111. 

Olveabrief biography of the famous actress 
Lotta. L. E. 

Anawer.—The full name of the famous 
Lotta is Cha'rlotte Crabtree. She was bom on 
Grand street, New York, Nov. 7, 1847, and, at 6 
years of age, went with her parents to Cali- 
fornia. She made her debut on the stage at 
the age of 8, as a vocalist. She first appeared 
as an actress in 1858, in Petaluma, ^al., as 
(Hrtrude in "The Loan of a Lover." She first 
appeared in New York June 1, 1864, at Niblo's, 



but as the place was not well adapted to dra- 
matic performances, she did not make a good 
impression. She then traveled through the 
West for a year under the management 
of B. F. Whitman, and wherever 
she appeared she met with ex- 
cellent sucoessi In that tour she 
laid the foundations of her lasting reputa- 
tion. At the olose of her engagement with 
Whitman she went on a starring tour, accom- 
panied by her parents, and "from that time 
to the present," says J. Allsion Brown, in 
his **History of the American Stage," "«he 
has been one of the most pleasing and beat 
paying atars in America." She opened a 
summer^B engagement at Wallack^s Theater, 
New York, Aug. 10, 1868, in a drama written 
expressly for her, called "Firefly." The vi- 
vacity and amiability of this actress hard 
enabled her to retain the favor of the theater- 
going public for a long term of years, for she 
is still an object of general admiration. 

onb of thaokebat*s ohabaotebs. 

NOBTH MANOHBSTBB. lud. 

Was Lord Steyne, who figures In Thackeray's 
"Vanity Pai^/' and "Pendennis" a real person* 
age? TroUope, in his life of Thackeray, seems to 
say that there was such a man. Give something 
about his life. Bbadeb. 

J.n«tfftfr.— Many of Thackeray's characters 
are belieyed to have been drawn from real Ute, 
but this idea is not always founded upon suf- 
ficient evidence to be unreservedly accepted. 
It has been asserted that in the character of 
Lord Steyne the novelist intended to repre- 
sent the Marquis of Hertford, a notorious 
character in his time, very dissolute and very 
rich. This nobleman, whose name was Bioh- 
ard Seymour, was bom in 1800, and held a 
commission as Captain in the army until, in 
his 43d year, he succeeded to the family 
wealth and title. It seems plain that he might 
have stood for the character of Lord Steyne^ 
but that the novelist intended to represent 
him is a mere matter of conjecture. 

PATAGONIA. 

WOfBCESTBB. Mass. 

Tell something of the southern peninsula of 
South America. Who inhabit it? If civilised, 
have its inhabitants any trade or towns of any 
size? A. APPiiEBT. 

Answer,— The southern peninsula of South 
America, long known as Patagonia, has been 
since 1881 divided between Ohili and the 
Argentine Bepublic, the boundary line follow- 
ing the water-shed of the Andes. In thia 
division 62,930 square miles fell to Ohili, and 
259,620 to the Argentine Repu<5lic. The Rio- 
Ne^ro was the old northern boundary of Pata- 
gonia. The Ohilian part of the peninsula is 
cut up into islands and peninsulas by deep- 
fiords or arms of/he sea. There are very few 
inhabitants in this part of the country. A limited 
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nomber of the aborig^lDal Aranoauians still Uto 
there, bat it has not inyited white seltlement 
Hear the Straits of Magellan is the ChiUan mil- 
itary post and penal settlement of Ppota Areoaa, 
01' Samiay Point; This was founded in.l857. 
In spite of occasional oonyiot mutinies, the set- 
tlement lias been afiourishing one; in 1875 it 
had a population of 915, and since that date 
several cattle stations have been estab- 
lished along the coast, which have 
brought to this port considerable trade. 
Coal 18 worked in the neighborhood of Punta 
Arenas, and much timber obtained from the 
mountain forests is exported. East of the Andes, 
thA Argentine district consists of vast steppe- 
like plains. These plains are not covered with 
soil, but with a bed of shingle which is capable 
of supporting very little vegetation. Large 
tracts of It are absolutely bare; others have a 
tbin covering of coarse and often thorny brush- 
wood and herbag& Limited tracts along the 
river valleys have some alluvial soil that sup- 
ports a richer vegetation. Near the foot of the 
Andes the vegetauon is very luxuriant, having 
majestic trees and thick undergrowth. Eastern 
Patagonia is traverssd by a number of rivers, 
bat few, if any, can be of much use as high- 
ways. They have but few tributaries, rain falls 
seldom, and the water sinks away rapidly in 
the shingly suil The whole seaboard has only 
two safe harbors. The first settlement was 
made on Pat gonian territory by Pedro 
deCHm.boai who foimded colonies at Nombre 
de Dios and 8aa Felipe about 1579L These 
were neglected by the iSpanish government and 
the latter was in such a wretched state when 
some English explorers visited it In 1587 that 
they called it Port Famina The aboriginal in- 
habitant's of Eastern Patap:oQia were the largest 
race of people ever known, their average height 
being 5 feet 11 inches. Very little settlement 
has been made by white men in this territory. 
Besides El Carmen or Patagones, near the 
mouth of the Bio Negro, a place of ubout 1,700 
inhabitants in 1869, there were not at that time 
any settlements of any size between Bio Negro 
and the strait, but since 1882, beginnings of 
colonization have been made at several of the 
more promising points. But this section of 
country has had very little share in the com- 
mercial prosperity enjoyed by the fertile Argen- 
tine territory north of the Bio Negra 



WAS JAMBS O. BLAIME DBAFTBD? 

SHBIiDON, Iowa. 

Was James O. Blaine drafted during the war» 
and did he hire ar substitute? JviXD Gbiggs. 

Answer,— Mr, H. J. Bamsdell, a well-known 
newspaper writer of Washington, in a life of 
Mr. Blaine published in 1884, relates the fol- 
lowing: "About this time (that is, in the early 
days of Mr. Blaine^s services in ^Congress) en- 
sued an efffsode which may be- mentioned not 



for its intrinsio importance, but becaxue ma- 
licious tongues have dwelt upon it, and be- 
cause there is nothing which needs to be cov- 
ered up or slurred over in the life of the Be- 
publican candidate. Congress passed a con- 
scription law, for which Mr. Blaine voted, and 
in which there was, singularly enough, no ex- 
emption of Senators and Bepresentatives 
from the draft. His name went into the box 
with the rest in his district, and was one of 
the first to be drawn. What was he to do? 
The brilliant orator and statesman, whose 
organizing powers were so much needed in 
the civil contests at home, would 
have been sadly and absurdly lost to 
the cause, tramping through the far South 
with a musket over his shoulder. If he had 
used his influence to secure a commission, as 
he might easily have done, a raw and inex- 
perienced officer would have displaced some 
one better fitted for military command. Mr. 
Blaine's abundant courage needed no proof 
then or at any time afterward. Instead of 
pleading exemption he saw that a recruit was 
secured with his own means to fill the place 
in the quota of Maine, and continued the 
legislative work to which his oountry had 
given him a prior call." 

ST. DAVID, OF WALES. 

Chestebfield, hi. 

Give a sketch of St. David, the patron saint of 
Wales. B. G. NEWTON. 

Answer,— BAYidj the holy man who became 
the apostle of Christianity in, and after his 
death was regarded as the patron saint of, 
Wales, was born near St. Bride's Bay on the 
coast of Wales. Tradition says that he was the 
son of the Prince of Oardiganshire, and that he 
was bom about the year 446. He early conse- 
crated himself to a religious life, and studied 
for ten years under the holy teacher Paulinus 
in Oaermarthenshire. He then began to 
preach, and, traveling through Britain, 
founded twelve monasteries. One of these 
was in the village where he was born, called . 
Mynyw by the early Britons, and Men- 
evia by the Bomans. Here he settled, and 
many disciples joined him, all devoting them- 
selves to prayer and study. In 519 a synod 
was called at Brefi, to suppress the Pelagian 
heresy. David was summoned by Paulinus to 
attend this meeting and give his testimony for 
the true faith. He was very loth to do so, be- 
cause he loved retirement and quiet above all 
things, but believing it to be his duty he 
obeyed the summons, and discoursed so 
eloquently before the synod that he altogether 
silenced the Pelagians. This led to his being 
made archbishop of Oaerleon upon Usk. He 
declined the office at flirst^ but later accepted 
it on condition that the archiepiscopal 
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residence should be remoTed to his beloved 
town of Meneyia, A second synod was called 
by DaTid at Caerleon in 509, which 
finally oTercame the Pelagians, and was 
therefore styled the "Synod of Victory.'' St. 
Dayid was a rery laborioas prelate, in spite of 
his loye of retirement, and his yirtnes and 
learning caused him to be greatly rerered by 
the people. He died in 544. Many legends 
are told of the holy man. It is said that when 
he was taken as an infant for baptism to the 
Bishop of Munster, ac Porthdaes, water being 
difficult to obtain because of a dry season, a 
Spring was miraculously produced for the 
christening. It is also told that when he was 
speaking against the Pelagians at Brefi the 
ground on which he stood rose under him, so 
as to elerate him aboye the heads of the peo- 
ple, and at the same time a white dove de- 
scended from heaven and sat upon his shoul- 
der. His death was also, said to hare been 
foretold to him by angels. 



JOHN WILEB8. 

Chicago. 
Give a biography of Mr. Wilkes, to whom refer- 
ence is so often made in the letters of Junius. 

G. A. BlOHABDS. 

Answer.— John Wilkes was bom in London, 
in 1727. His father, a rich distiller, gave him 
a liberal education, of which his* natural tal- 
enta enabled him to take the utmost adran- 
age. He was learned and witty, and possessed 
of a natural gayety of temper,and these quali- 
ties, combined with his wealth and lavish 
generosity, made him a great favorite with the 
juvenile aristocracy of the day. At the age of 
22 he was drawn by his relations into marry- 
ing a rich heiress, nearly ten years his senior. 
There was neither love nor sympaliietic tastes 
in this upion, and at the end of two years 
Wilkes left his wife, and plunged into 
gay and vicious society. He was very am- 
bitious of personal distinction, and therefore 
desired to enter politics. In 1757, having been 
defeated as a Parliamentary candidate in Ber- 
wick, he bought himself a seat for Aylesbury. 
His extravagance having nearly exhausted his 
patrimony, in 1762, he started a periodical 
called the J^orth Briton, In this he attacked 
the Scotch prime minister. Lord Bute, with 
excessive bitterness. In April, 1763, in a 
special number of his paper he attacked the 
royal speech. The new prune minister, Gre- 
vUle, immediately arrested Wilkes on a gen- 
oral warrant, and he was sent to the tower, but 
was released a week later on the plea that his 
privilege as a member of Parliament gave him 
immunity from arrest. General warrants 
were afterwards declared illegal and 
Wilkes obtained a verdict for damages 
against the government. Thus far, he had 



triumphed over his enemies, but he gave them 
good cause to get the better of him soon after, 
by reprinting his attack on the crown, and also 
publishing, for private circulation, a limited 
number of copies of an obscene poem. It was 
now declared by resolution, in Parliament, that 
**The privilege of Parliament did not extend to 
the case of 'publishing and writing of seditious 
libels,^ " and the House of Peers began a pros- 
ecution against Wilkes, who had fled to Paris, 
and a sentence of condemnation and outiawry 
was passed upon him. However, in 1768, he 
again returned to London, and ventured to 
offer himself as a candidate for the city in 
Parliament, but was not elected. Then began 
the struggle which really made the name of 
John Wilkes famous; the struggle for the right 
of the British constituencies to be represented, 
in all instances, by the member of its choice. 
Immediately after his defeat for London, he 
announced himself as a candidate for Middle- 
sex, and was elected. His sentence of out- 
lawry was reversed on a technical point, but 
on the original charge he was ordered to pay a 
fine of £1,000 and sentenced to imprisonment 
for twentv-two months. Further, he was ex- 
pelled from the House of Commons, and a new 
writ was issued for Middlesex. The electors 
returned Wilkes a second time. The Com- 
mons decided that Wilkes, having been ex- 
pelled, was incapable of being returned to the 
same Parliament, and that his election was 
null and void; but the electors of Middlesex 
again returned him by a majoritv of 800 over 
the court candidate, Colonel Luttrell. How- 
ever, the House declared that as Wilkes was 
not an eligible candidate, Luttrell had been 
elected. A storm of party fury 

now raged through the country. 
"Wilkes and liberty" was the watchword of 
the Whigs, and the prominent members of the 
party visited his prison cell daily and contrib- 
uted large sums of money for his support. 
So great was the popular sympathy witii this 
man that a keen critic of the times declared 
that could he and the King change characters 
—that is, had George IH. been a bad and 
Wilkes a good man~-that monarch would have 
been driven from his throne. Every year the 
Whigs vainly attempted to push through 
Parliament a resolution recognizing the eleo- 
tion of Wilkes, but in 1774 Parliament was dis- 
solved, Wilkes was again returned for 
Middlesex, and was this time allowed to take 
his seat, and the contest against him was not 
reopened. He now endeavored to have the 
resolution which had declared his incapacity 
expunged from the journal of the 
house '*as subversive of the rights of 
the whole body pf electors." Year after jaar 
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he renewed his petition to fhia end, bnt it was 
not sncoessf nl until 1782. During these years 
Wilkes had been waging another contest also 
with Parliament. The right of reporting the 
debates of the house had always been denied 
by Parliament, and all printers who issued 
such reports were prosecuted. Wilkes— who 
had been elected an alderman of London in 
1769, in 1771 was ohosed Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex and in 1774, was made Lord Mayor 
of London— took up the cause of the printers. 
He was backed by all the city authorities, and 
the contest really took the form of a struggle 
between the city and Parliament Seyeralcity 
officers were imprisoned but on the dissolution 
of Parliament were released, and the freedom 
of publication of parliamentary debates was 
thus assured. Though brilliant and popular 
in conyersation, Wilkes was an utter failure as 
a parliamentary speaker, and never had any 
weight whaterer in the House. In 1779 he was 
elected Chamberlain of the City of London by 
a large majority, and held the office until his 
death in December, 1797. 

HBLIGOLANB. 

Gladstoke, Iowa. 
Tell something about thefsland of Heligoland. 
What Is the meaning of its name? How did Eng- 
land gain possession of it? W. Finn. 

iln«i00r.— Heligoland is an island in the 
North Sea, about forty miles northwest of the 
mouth- of the Elbe Biyer. It is one of the an- 
cient Frisian islands, and its inhabitants still 
speak that tongue to a certain extent. On this 
island was the temple of the goddess Hertha, 
one of the famous Scandinayian deities, and 
thither came the Angles from the mainland to 
worship at her shrine. King Badbod liyed on 
the island, and there, about the year 600 A. D., 
St WiUebrod preached Christianity to the 
people and gaye the island the name which it 
now bears— Heligoland— meaning "holy land," 
because of the ready conyersion of the people. 
ICany sea-royers fought for possession 
of the little isle, and finally it be- 
came a fief of the dukes of Hoi- 
stein, ftnd liiese impecunious nobles used to 
pawn it periodically wheneyer they were in 
need of a loan. In 1714, the Danes took it 
from the Holsteiners, and in 1807 it was capt- 
ured by the British. In 1814 it was formally 
ceded to the latter power.. The island is tri- 
angular, about a mile long, afid not more than 
half a mile wide. It has a population of about 
2,000. ^ere are some 500 houses on the 
island, diyided into a lower town on the coast, 
and an upper town on the cliff aboye and 
connected with the lower town by a wooden 
stair of 190 steps, the only possible means of 
commiinication between the two sections. No 
hones are kept on the island, and the two cows 



that are taken there in the summer to sup- 
ply milk to inyalid yisitors, are rempved at 
the end of the season to the main laiicL Sey- 
eral thousand people yisit the island eyery 
year for sea-bathing, but few persons liye 
there except the natiye fishermen, and a lim- 
ited number of Germans who manage the 
trade of the island. The soil of the island is 
fertile, and both grain and yegetables are 
raised. Quite a number of sheep are kept on 
the islan^, which are fed on fish in the winter. 
The island is ruled by a goyemor appointed 
by the crown, aided by an executiye council. 
This form.of goyemment was established in 
1868. 



THE CENSUS. 

Gband Lbdob, Mich. 

Tell ns something of the history of past census 
work, methods of taking census, etc. 

E. F. TaNNBB. 

Amwer, — ^Preyious to 1790 there were no 
definite figures of population; eyerything was 
estimate. During ijie life of the Conti- 
nental Congress the taxation apportionment, as 
well as the calls for troops from the colonies, 
was made on meager information, and that 
often of a purely conjectural character. Mr. Da 
Bow, who edited the census returns in 1850, 
gaye the following estimates of colonial popu- 
lation: 1707, 262,000; 1749, 1,046,000; 1775, 
2,808,000. Mr. Bancroft giyes the estimates of 
the Board of Trade, which had its agents in 
the colonies, as follows: 1714, 434,600; 1727, 
580,000; 1754, 1,485,634. OriginaUy the Con- 
stitution of the United States proyided for an 
enumeration of the population as often as 
once in eyery ten years, as follows: "Bepre- 
sentatiyes and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the seyeral States which may be 
included within the Union according to their 
respective numbers, which may be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free per- 
sons, including those bound to seryioe for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all other persons." The actual 
enumeration to be made within three years 
after the meeting pf Congress, and eyery sub- 
sequent term of ten years. The first act of 
Congress for the census-taking was dated 
March 1, 1790; the enumeration was to begin 
the first Monday of August, and close within 
nine months thereafter. The free persons 
were to be distinguished from others, males 
and females, and Indians not taxed were to be 
omitted from the enumeration. Free males of 
16 years and oyer were to be distinguished 
from those under that age. It will be inter- 
esting to know in these days — when the 
census yolnme on population alone comprises 
1,051 pages— that the report of the first census 
is embraced in a pamphlet of fifty-two pages. 
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In til* first censitt the marahalB were by Uw 
direotetto cause the nnmber of inhabitants 
within t&tr respeotiye districts to be taken. 
B J that censRs there were 3,909,214 persons in 
the United States, of whom 097,681 were slayes 
and 59,587 were free colored persons. The 
fiml apportionment of representatiyes was 
made a part of the Constitution from the ne- 
cessity of the case, as no census could be 
taken until the goyemment was organized. 
Thomas Jefferson, as Secretary of State, cer- 
tified as to the correctness of the schedule of 
population, Oct. 24, 1791. The United States 
was the first goyemment of modern times to 
order and take a periodical National census. 
Since that time the census has become broader 
and more comprehensiye and more yaluable. 
Early in the history of the census 
the marshals were required to report to 
and receiye their instructions from the Secre- 
tary of State, who issued directions as to their 
dudes. In 1810 the act proyided for an enu- 
meration of the inhabitants, distinguishing 
between races, sexes, and ages; the marshals 
made their reports to the Secretary of State at 
^e end of nine months. In 1820 another step 
I forward was tak^n, in that it was required of 
the enumerators that their reports show the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. The second 
census coyered 88 pages, the third 90, and the 
fourth 168 folio pages. In this there was an 
alphabetical list of the yarious manufactures, 
comprising 205 classes, and a table showing 
the kind of manufactures, materials used, per- 
sons employed, machinery, expenditures, pro- 
duction, and yalues of production, etc. In 
1830 there was required an enumeration of the 
deaf, dumb, and blind, but there were no sta- 
tistics of agriculture, manufactures, or com- 
merce. In 1838 preparations were made for 
taking the sixth census, and the act is yery 
comprehensiye, embracing the enumeration of 
the population, with classification, accord- 
ing to age, sex, and color, the .deaf, dumb, 
and blind, insane, idiots, free and slaye 
colored; number of persons drawing pensions 
from the United States, with their names and 
ages; also statistical tables of mines, agricult- 
ure, commerce, manufactures, and schools. 
The returns made show the products of mines, 
manufactures, number of bushels of grain of 
eyery kind, of potatoes, tons of hay and hemp, 
pounds of tobacco and cotton and sugar, the 
yalue of dairy products, etc. The census of 
1850 was placed under the charge of the newly 
created Department of the Interior. Secretary 
Ewing was authorized to appoint a suitable 
person as superintendent, who should haye 
the management of all matters pertaining to 
the census, and the salary was fixed at |2,500 



r annum. The sum of #150,000 was appro- 
priated for the purpose by Congress. The first 
superintendent was Joseph C. O. Kennedy, of 
Pennsylyania. It is said that this gentleman 
was the author of the act of 1850; he was 
remoyed for political reasons by Presi- 
dent Pierce, and J. D. 3. Be Bow, of Louisi- 
ana, published, as his successor, the 
yolume of statistics; but a subsequent yolume 
of manufacturing statistics was published in 
President Buohanan^s administration by Mr. 
Kennedy, who had been reapi)ointed to the 
office of superintendent to succeed Mr. De Bow, 
and who superintended the eighth census in 
1860. In the taking of the ninth census the act 
of 1850 was substantially followed, and Gen- 
eral Francis A. Walker was the superintend- 
ent. There were the yolumea of statistics, of 
population, agriculture, and manufactures, 
and, besides, a compendium was issued Noy. 1, 
1872, in which were well prepared summaries 
of the more important reports. It is belieyed 
by some statisticians that the census of the 
colored race in 1870 was inaccurate, because 
of the peculiarly disadyantageous circum- 
stances under which the enumeration was 
had; the statistics of 1880 were much more 
accurate than those of 1870, for the reason 
chiefiy that the enumerators were 
generally much more competent per- 
sons in eyery respect, and the difficulties 
of 1870 had largely disappeared. The tenth 
census act directed the establishment of a 
census office in the Department of the Interior. 
Additions were made to the pre- 
yious acts, such as the indebt- 
edness of cities, counties, and incor- 
porated yillages; reports were pro- 
yided for from railways, to ascertain their 
condition, business, etc.; also, similar in- 
formation was asked for in regard to express 
and telegraph companies; experts were em- 
ployed in place of the enumerators to 
collect social and manufacturing statisiios. 
The maximum cost of the census was not to 
exceed $3,000,000; it has cost oyer $6,000,000 
by supplementary appropriations that were 
required to finish the large scope of inquiry 
and work laid out by the Superintendent and 
Secretary of the Interior. General Walker 
was appointed Superintendent of the census 
April 1, 1879, and resigned Noy. 3, 1881, and 
was succeeded by Charles W. Seaton, who died 
before the work was completed. That census 
fills twenty quarto yolumes, besides the sta- 
tistics in brief of population, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. The office of 
Superintendent of the Census was abolished 
in 1885, and was re-established by the act of 
March 1, 1889, the salary being fixed at $6,000 
a year. Bobert P. Porter was appointed 
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Buperintendent He had charge of an im- 
portant diyision of the census of 1880, and was 
considered well fitted for the work. The 
ennmerators who have been at work number 
about 40,000; there are about 1,000 clerks, 
1,000 special agents, and 176 superyisors. In 
dties tiie law requires that the population 
shall be counted in fifteen days, and in thirty 
days in country districts. 



THB SILKWOBH. 

joiiiBT. m. 

Give description of the habits, etc., of the silk- 
worm. I>. li.. D. 

Answer.^The silkworm is the larva of a 
lepidopterous insect of the family bomby- 
cidffi. Its generic name is bombyx mori. The 
moth of this insect is of an ashy white color, 
with a body not more than half an inch in 
length, the female being somewhat longer and 
stouter. The wings are short and weak, 
especially in the case of the females, who are 
very inaotiye, but the males fiy swiftly in the 
evening and sometimes by day. A few weeks 
after the eggs are deposited on the mulberry 
leaf, the female moth dies. The eggs are 
about the size of mustard seeds, and if the air 
about them is warm and dry they hatch in a 
few days. When first hatched they are very 
small, and dark colored, and they very soon 
begin to eat voraciously, and continue to devour 
the leaves of the trees, on which they live, 
greedily, until they are full-grown, which is 
usually a term of about thirty-two days, though 
if kept at a high temperature they mature in 
a much shorter time. The worm lives ex- 
posed in its wild state, but when cultivated 
for its silk it is never allowed to incur the 
risks of life in the open air. like most other 
caterpillars, the silkworm changes its skin 
four times, at intervals which depend upon 
the temperature and the quantity and 
quality of the food. When mature the worm 
ia about three inches long, of a light green 
color, with darker marks, with blackish head, 
and a spine-like protuberance on the tail. The 
appetite of the worm increases with its size 
tmtil the fourth moulting time, which is 
usuflAly the twenty-second day of the life of 
the worm, then the silk gum is formed, the 
appetite becomes less, and the larva begins to 
spin its cocoon. The spinning apparatus is 
near the worm's mouth, and is connected with 
the silk glands, which are two long, thick- 
walled bags running along the sides of the 
body, which open by a common orifice on the 
under lip of the larva. They are filled with a 
liquid gum, and in the spinning process the 
worm ejects from both bags simultaneously a 
slender thread of the gum, which, by contact 
with the air, is stiffened into the silky texture; 



each thread of silk thus consists of two 
strands. A piece of rolled paper or a twig is 
usually supplied to the worms for the con- 
venient formation of the cocoons. They 
first make an outer covering of floss silk to 
keep off the rain; within this they spin fine 
silk, bending the head up and down a» they 
do so, and crossing to each side, entirely sur- 
rounding the body as a protection against wind 
and cold. Within all this a more delicate silk 
is spun, which is glued firmly together for the 
inner chamber, resisting both cold air and 
water. The work of making the cocoon 
usually takes from one to three days, and 
when complete it is about an inch and a half 
long, has the shape of a pigeon's egg, and is of 
a bright yellow. Within this the larva rolls 
itself up in the form of a chrysalis, inside of 
which the organs of the moth gradually de- 
velop. At the end of a certain time, which 
may be from two to six weeks, according to 
the temperature, the skin of the chrysalis 
gives way, the moth escapes into the cocoon 
chamber, and readily tears or eats its way 
through the silk inclosure. When the worms 
are raised for their silk, the cocoons are 
usually thrown into boiling water to kill the 
moth, before the silk is unwound. A better 
plan, however, has been tried in recent years. 
This is to steam the cocoons over hot water, 
which softens the glue sufficiently to allow 
the unwinding of the silk, and allows the 
moth to come forth alive from the interior 
layer and deposit the eggs or prepare for a 
new brood. Success in raising the silkworm 
depends on securing for it warm, dry and pure 
air and plenty of proper food. The insect 
is very delicate; it is subject to certain dis- 
eases, and is very sensitive to chill, dampness, 
or foul air of any kind. The only food on 
which it thrives well is the foliage of the 
mulberry tree. 

rOMPEn, HEBGUIiANEUM, AND STABUB. 

Faibhaven, Wash. 

Tell something of the destruction of the three 
cities of Pompeii, Herculaneum, and StabieB. 
When were they built and what population had 
they? C. N. S. 

Answer, — ^These three cities were involved 
in a common destruction Aug. 24, 79 A. D., 
through an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
Pompeii was situated about twelve miles 
southeast of Neapolis (now Naples) at the foot 
of Vesuvius, and Herculaneum was near the 
northwest base of the mountain, about 
five miles from the same city. Stabia 
was on the coast^ two miles 
from the Biver Samus. Herculaneum 
is said to have been foimded by Hercules. 
Its history is obscure and it never seems to 
have been a place of much importance. It 
was on elevated ground, and was considered a 
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yery healthy city, and thus came to be a 
f ayorite resort for wealthy Romans, who built 
many magnificent Tillas there. The town of 
Pompeii is not mentioned in history until the 
latter part of the fourth century, B. 0., 
though it probably is much older. It also 
was a fayorite summer resort of the Bomans. 
like Herculaneum, it is believed to have been 
founded by Hercules, but the origin of its 
name is unknown. Stabiae was also 
largely made up of villas and pleasure 
grounds, and is thought to have been 
much the smallest of the three places. Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum both had the righis of 
a municipium under the Boman law and 
chose their own local ofOicers and made their 
own laws. But nothing is certainly known of 
the population of the cities nor how many of 
their citizens were inyolved in the destruc- 
tion of the towns. For eight days and nights 
the volcano threw out torrents of mud, filling 
these cities to the very roofs of the houses 
and afterward poured out torrents of lava 
and showers of ashes. A deposit of nearly 
seventy feet in depth was formed for many 
miles by the eruption. The towns were buried 
BO completely that their very sites became in 
a century or so quite forgotten. Seventeen 
hundred years later the situation of the 
ruined cities was accidentally discovered — in 
1709 — ^and since that time quite an extent of 
both Herculaneum and Pompeii have been un- 
covered by excavations. 

' STATB Am> NATIONAIi BANE«. 

STAPFOBDVIIiliB, N. J. 

Give the differences between State and Na- 
tional banks. Tybo. 

Answer, — State banks are now banks of 
deposit only. They were allowed, previous to 
the war, to issue notes for circulation; but 
this privilege is now confined to National 
banks. There are about 1,000 State banks 
and trust companies in the United States now. 
These are required to make annual reports to 
the Treasury Department at Washington, con- 
cerning their capital and deposits. The Na- 
tional banks are under the same necessity. 
The banking laws bear with equal strictness 
upon both classes of banks. The only real 
difference between them is that National 
banks have the right to issue circulating 
notes. 



pbbsepolis. 

Htdb Pabe, hi. 

Where was the ancient city of Persepolis taken 
by Alexander the Great? Do any traces of it 
exist? H. L. J. 

Annoer. — ^Persepolis was the Greek name of 
the ancient capital of Persia. Its Persian 
name is not known. It stood in the midst of 
a fertile and beautiful plain, near the conflu- 
ence of Biver Araxes (now Bendimir), and the 



Medus (now Pulwan). Tery little is known of 
the age and history of the city. Some anti- 
quarians suppose it to have been iden^ 
tical with Pasargada, where, history tells us, 
Cyrus the Great had his palace, but this 
is not certain. But Xerxes and Darius 
Hystaspis resided at Persepolis, and 
in their time the city was known to the Greeks 
as a marvel of splendor and magnificence. 
Alexander completely destroyed the city, and 
we only find it mentioned one© in history after 
his time, which was when Antiochus, the 
Syrian ruler, visited it for the sake of plun- 
der. No traces of the city itself can be now 
found, but some interesting ruins of its pal- 
aces have been discovered. 

THB LBGEMD of ST. DAVID'S LEEK. 

^ ^ , . «, ROMBO, Mich. 

Our Curiosity Shop has given us the authentic 
part of the story of St. l5avid of Wales. Can 
ti also give the legend which connects him 
with the plant called the leek and toll why Welsh- 
men wear a leek in their hats on St. David's Day? 

Bbadbb. 

Answer, — ^This very old legend is given in a 
book entitled **The Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom," written by Bichard Johnson in tho 
seventeenth century. Aooording to that 
chronicler, St. David was one of the knights 
released from the brazen castle of the En- 
chantress Ealyb by the heroic knight St* 
George. When set free St. David set off for 
foreign countries in search of yet greater ad- 
ventures and came to the court of the 
Emperor of Tartary. Here he was invited 
to take part in a tournament, to- 
be held in honor of the ruler's birthday, ancl 
proved himself the most valorous knight 
there, winning the tournament and killing 
the emperor's son. His majesty would have 
slain the stranger knight on the spot, but such 
a deed would have been a violation of the 
laws of arms, so he contented himself with 
sending St. David to an enchanted garden on 
the borders of Tartary, kept by a famous 
necromancer named Ormandine. The Em- 
peror told David if he would kill this necro- 
mancer and bring away his head he should 
have the right of succeeding to the throne of 
Tartary. The hero gave his knightly pldSge 
to fulfill the task assigned him, and 
set forth, but on reaching the garden 
he was put into an enchanted sleep, wherein 
he remained seven years. At the end of thai 
time St George came to the garden, killed the 
necromancer, and waking St. David up, gave 
him the necromancer's head and bade lum re- 
turn with it to the ruler of Tartary. This St. 
David did, and, having thus shown that he 
could fulfill a pledge, departed westward in 
search of other adventures. At Constanti- 
nople he heard that Wal^ was beset by a 
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savage people, who were endeayoring to de- 
stroy the brave kingdom. (According to this 
chronicler, St. David was himself a native 
of Scotland.) We quote here the words 
of the original chronicle: "As he traveled he 
drew to his aid the best knights that he could 
find of any nation. By the time that he came 
to the borders of Wales he had gathered 500 
knights. Entering the country he found 
everything in disorder. As the knights 
marched along the people bitterly com- 
plained of their wrongs, and, learning that St. 
David was the champion of Wales, they ex- 
pressed great ^oy. Arriving where the savages 
were, St. David addressed his knighis, urging 
them to arms, saying: *I will be the first to 
give death the onset, and for my colors 
or ensign do I wear upon my 
burgonet a green leek, beset with gold, 
which shall hereafter be an honor unto Wales 
if we have victory, and on this day, the 1st of 
March, shall it be forever worn by Welshmen 
in remembrance thereof.* Each knight then 
placed a green leek upon their hats." The 
account of the battle says that St. David and 
his followers were victorious over the pagans, 
manv of whom were killed; but, says the tale, 
"St. David, by fatal chance, as he was com- 
ing from the battle, overheated in blood, a 
sudden cold congealed in all his members, 
and he was forced to yield unto death, to the 
great grief of all knights and followers, who 
for forty days mourned for him. The day of 
the victory is celebrated by Welshmen wear- 
ing green leeks in their hats or on their 
bosoms." The reader will readily see that 
the St. David of &e church calendar, whose 
actual existence is authenticated, is an en- 
tirely different individual from this legendary 
hero of the leek. 

■LBCTOBAIi VOTE, 1860— SLAVS BEPBB8ENTATI0N. 

ToBa Bean, Texas. 

1. Did any of the Southern States cast their 
electoral votes for Lincoln in 1860? 2. Did any of 
the Southern States ever have a law that gave a 
slaveholder the right to cast one vote for each 
slave owned? G. A. Young. 

Answer,—!. None of the slave States voted for 
Lincoln in 1860. Douglas and Johnson re- 
oeflred the electoral vote of Missouri and part 
of that of New Jersey. The votes of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Yirginia were given to 
Bell and Everett, and the votes of all the 
other slave States went for Breckinridge and 
Lane. It was tho solid vote of the North — 
solid except for the split in the electoral vote 
of New Jersey— that elected Mr. Lincoln. 2. 
The Federal basis of representation for the 
slaves prevailed generally through the South 
before the war. This provided not for a 
direct representation of the slaves by 
rotes oast by their owners, but that 



they should be counted to increase 
the representation of the slave Sta.tes in Con- 
gress. The provision of the Constitution was 
that "Bepresentatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, according 
to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service 
for a term of years, and excluding Lidians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons." An 
attempt was made in Yirginia in 1829, when 
her State constitution was under revision, to 
substitute an exclusively white basis for rep- 
resentation for that embodied in the Federal 
Constitution. After the attempt to embody 
this change in the State constitution had failed 
it was proposed that the apportionment for 
members of the State Senate should be based 
upon Federal numbers (the white inhabitants 
with "three-fifths of all other persons"), and 
that for the House on the white population 
only, but this was also voted down. The Fed- 
eral basis of representation in the slave States, 
therefore, held until the war. 

THE DEPENDENT PENSION ACT. 

Beitten, Baker County, Ore. 
How shall we apply for a pension under the 
dependent pension act? Geo. H. Patbioes. 

Arutoer, — We have had a large number of 
questions in regard to the dependent pension 
act which has just become a law, and we re-pub- 
lish the act for the information of all our in- 
terested readers: 

AN ACT granting pensions to soldiers and sailors 
who are incapacitated for the performance of 
manual labor, and providing for pensions to 
widows, minor children, and dependent parents. 
Be it etmcted "by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Oongress assembled. That in considering the pen- 
sion claims of dependent parents, the fact of the 
soldier's death by reason of any woand, injury, 
casualty, or disease which, under the conditions 
and limitations of existing laws, would have en- 
titled him to an invalid pension, and the fact that 
the soldier left no widow or minor children hav* 
ing been shown as required by law, it shall be 
necessary only to show by competent and suffi- 
cient evidence that such parent or parents are 
without other present means of support than 
their own manual labor or the contributions of 
others not legally bound for their support: 
Pt'Offided, That all pensions allowed to dependent 
parents under this act shall commence from date 
of the filing of the application hereunder and 
shall continue no longer than the existence of the 
dependence. 

Sec. 2. That all persons who served ninety days 
or more in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the late war of the re- 
bellion, and who have been honorably discharged 
therefrom, and who are now or who may here- 
after be suffering from a mental or physical dls- 
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ability of a permanent character, not tlie result 
of their own vicioua habits, which incapacitates 
them from the performance of manual labor in 
such a degree as to render them unable to earn a 
support, shall, upon making due proof of the 
fact according to such rales and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior mayprovide.be 
placed upon the list of invalid pensioners of the' 
United States and be entitled to receive a pension 
not exceeding $12 per month and not less than $6 
per month, proportioned to the degree of inability 
to earn support: and such pension shall com- 
mence from the date of the filing of the applica- 
tion in the pension office, after the passage of this 
act upon proof that the disability then existed, 
and shall continue during the existence of the 
same : Promded, That persons who are now re- 
ceiving pensions under existing laws, or whose 
claims are pending in the pension office, may, by 
application to the Oommissioner of Pensions, in 
such form as he may prescribe, showing them- 
selves entitled thereto, receive the benefits 
of this act; and nothing herein con- 
tained shall be so construed as to 
prevent any pensioner thereunder from 
prosecuting his claim and receiving his pension 
under any other general or special act: Provided, 
however, that no person shall receive more than 
one pension for the same period: And, provided 
/kjtriher, that rank in the service shall not be 
considered in applications filed under this act. 

Sec. 8. That if any officer or enlisted man who 
served ninety days or more in the army or navy 
«f the United States during the late war of the 
rebellion, and who was honorably discharged has 
died, or shall hereafter die, leaving a widow with- 
out othermeans of support than her daily labor, 
or minor children under the age of 16 years/ such 
widow shall, upon due proof of her husband's 
death, without proving his death to be the result 
of his army service, be placed on the pension-roll 
from the date of the application therefor under 
this act, at the rate of $8 per month during her 
widowhood and shall also be paid $2 per month 
for each child of such officer or enlisted man un- 
der 16 years of age, and in case of the death or 
remarriage .of the widow, leaving a child or 
children of such officer or enlisted man under 
the age of 16 years, such pension shall be 
paid such child or children until 
the age of 16: Provided, that in case a minor 
child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise per- 
manently helpless, the pension shall continue 
during the life of said child, or during the period 
of such disability, and this proviso shall apply to 
all pensions heretofore granted or hereafter to be 
granted under this or any former statute, and such 
pensions shall commence from the date of appli- 
cation therefor after the passage of this act: And 
provided further. That said widow shall have mar- 
ried said soldier prior to the passage of this act 

Sec. 4. That no agent, attorney, or other per- 
son engaged in preparing, presenting, or prose- 
cuting any claim under the provisions of this act 
shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, 
receive, or retain for such services in preparing, 
presenting, or prosecuting such a claim a sum 
greater than $10, which sum shall be payable 



only upon the order of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions by the Pension Agent making payment of 
the pension allowed, and any person who shall 
violate any of the provistpns of this section, or 
who shall wrongfully withhold from a pensioner 
or claimant the whole or any part of a pension or 
claim allowed or due such pensioner or claimant, 
under this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor,! and upon conviction thereof shall, for 
each and every such ofFense, be fined not exceed- 
ing $500, or be imprisoned at hard labor not ex- 
ceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of 
the court. 

THB OHBISTADEIiPHIANS. 

Waubbsha. Wis. 

Who and what were the "Christadelphians," a 
religious sect? Fbbd Wabdbobb. 

AnMoer.— The Christadelphians are an ob- 
scare sect, whose founder was a Baptist 
minister named Bichard Watts. Their belief 
is that Christians everywhere have left the 
original faith, and that the Christadelphians 
themselves are the only tnie representatiyes 
of primitiTe Christianily. Their chtirohes are 
*'ecclesias,** and they use very ooarse lan- 
guage with reference to many of the evangeli- 
cal denominations. They are believers in 
what is known as Arianism, and they hold that 
men are not created immortal, butbeoome 
immortal by spiritual regeneration. Not Tery 
much is generally known of the Christa- 
delphians, and they are not osually classed 
with other denominations in the annual or 
other reviewB. 

Chicaoo, m., July 25, 1890.— To <A« Editor. 
—Being a constant reader of your very valnable 
paper, and being also in the habit of perusing 
all the reading matter therein contained, it is 
bat natural that your budget of answers to 
inquiries received each week should attract 
and for a while hold my attention, as in that 
column always appears very valuable as well 
as instructive and interesting information. In a 
recentissue (given above) was a brief reply to an 
inquiry made by a Waukesha (Wis.) genUeman 
with respect to a religious sect calling them- 
selves "Christadelphians.'^ Several years ago, 
the writer occasionally attended the Sunday 
services of this denomination in an Eastern 
city, and in that way learned considerable of 
the inside teachings of the oreed they claim to 
represent. 

The most able exponent of the Christadel- 
phian doctrine in the present generation was 
the late Dr. John Thomas, of New York City. 
He was a man of deep and comprehensive re- 
ligious knowledge, being thoroughly conver- 
sant with the dead languages. He was com- 
pletely saturated with the oreed he headed, 
and his eloqueboe in its behalf, besides find- 
ing vocal utterance in the form of public lect- 
ures and congregational meltings, was in a 
measure immortalized in the productions of 
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his able, fluent, and yersatile p«n. One of his 
books, ^e name of which I do not recall, ranks 
with these "Brothers in Christ," second only 
to the Bible itself. 

They are directly opposed to the theory of 
immortality as nniyersally held by all the 
better known religions denominations. 

The future punishment of the sinner after 
death by the infliction of physical pain or 
torture is foreign to their teachings. **Why," 
ask they, '^should God, who is the perfect in- 
carnation of gentleness, mercy, and goodness, 
condemn the objects of His creation to neyer- 
ending physical punishment?" Their belief 
in this particular is embodied in the scriptural 
passage which yery succinctly and clearly 
says: 'The wages of sin is death." Future 
punishment, they assert, is nothing more or 
less than the departure of life — which is the 
soul — ^f rom the body, the body itself being 
consigned to the graye, while the soul or spirit 
returns to the Divine power that gaye it. 

The true Christian does not receiye his re- 
ward in Heayen, as is so commonly preached, 
but» on the contrary, his reward is embodied 
in the words of the Psalmist, who says: '-The 
righteous shall inherit the earth." The sect 
belieye that all rewards the Christians of this 
life shall receiye in the '^hereafter" will be 
conferred upon the second advent of Christ 
into this world, which will occur at the time 
of the miUenium. Then will He judge the 
Christian and the sinner. Those adjudged by 
the Savior as worthy of Divine Rifts shall reign 
forever on this earth with Himself, while the 
sinner shall repose everlastingly in the earthy 
receptacle into which his body was placed 
with due worldly obsequies. Everlasting ob- 
livion, they belieye, is ample punishment for 
the sins of this life, while perennial residence 
by the side of the Savior, they say, is certainly 
a suifioient compensation to the Christian for 
his strict conformity, in this life, to the Lord's 
precepts as contained in Scriptures. 

The sect is represented in all the large cities 
of this country, and has a following on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Numerically they 
are not strong, but in loyalty to their creed 
they are as giants. G. C. J. 

HOSPITlIiS. 

EXBTEB, 111. 

Where and when was the first hospital for the 
sick built, and by whom? L. H. 

Answer, — It is doubtful whether any charit- 
able institutions for the dare of the sick existed 
previous to the introduction of Christianity. 
The Bethesda mentioned in the Scriptures— 
the name signifying a house of charity— is 
thought to have been nothing more than a 
collection of sheds built around the pool, to 
whose waters miraculous healing powers were 



attributed. The Bomans had some provision 
for tlft sick and wounded of their armies in 
the *'yaletudinarium" of their camps, but very 
little is known about this. The first hospital 
on record was founded by the Emperor Yalens 
in CaBsarea, 870-80 A. D., and later a similar 
institution was built in l^me by Fabiola, a 
lady friend of St. Jerome. The origin of 
hospitals, as we now know them, may be 
found in the arrangements made in the 
monasteries of the middle ages for the care 
of the sick and poor. Every monastery had 
its infirmary, in which not only were sick and 
convalescent patients received, but the aged, 
weak, and blind were also taken in. The earli- 
est distinct record of the building of a hospital 
in England is in the life of Lanfranc, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who in 1080 founded 
two, one for leprosy and one for ordinary 
diseases. The establishments for the sick re- 
mained in the hands of the clergy until the 
Beformation. 



BULOABIA AND PBINd ALEXANDBB. 

GHICAOO. 

State how Alexander L. of Balgaria, lost his 
throne a few years ago. Did he resign, or was he 
forced to "resign" by Bussian conspirators? Was 
he forcibly taken or "abducted" from his throne 



by the Bnssians, and, while in their power, com- 
pelled to renounce or relinquish his title and 
kingship? F. W. 



J.iMU'er.^Bulgaria became, by the treaty of 
Berlin, signed July 18, 1878, a tributary prin- 
cipality under the suzerainty of the Sultan of 
Turkey. It was guaranteed a Christian gov- 
ernment and a National militia, and was to be 
ruled by a Prince chosen by the people and 
confirmed by the Sultan, with the consent of 
the powers that were parties to the Berlin 
treaty. One of the important conditions of the 
treaty was that no member of any of the 
reigning houses of the great European 
powers was eligible. Prince Alexan- 
der of Battenberg, was, April 29, 
1879, elected hereditary prince by the 
National Assembly, or Sobranje, as it 
is called. He is first cousin of the Czar, and 
was an active ofOicer in the Bussian army pre- 
vious to his election to the Bulgarian throne. 
Eastern Boumelia, closely related to Bulgaria, ^ 
underwent a revolution in 1885, the govern- 
ment was overthrown, the governor deposed 
and sent out of the province, and the union 
of Boumelia with Bulgaria was proclaimed. 
Prince Alexander, of Bulgaria, accepted with- 
out delay the invitation of the chiefs of 
the revolution to put himself at their 
head, and he appointed his representatives in 
the province. Soon after, the administrations 
of Boumelia and Bulgaria were assimilated by 
order of Prince Alexander, and Sofia became 
the center of government of the united 
provinces. In April, 1886, the Sultan recog- 
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nised the changes that had been made.* This 
oonne on the part of Bulgaria cansed S^ria, 
beoanse Bolgaria's action disturbed the equi- 
librium of the Balkan States, to mobilize her 
army, for the purpose of seizing an equivalent 
territory in Macedonia or of compelling Bul- 
garia to relinquish her newly acquired proy- 
inoe. QTurkey preyented Seryia from com- 
pleting her scheme. Then Servian troops in- 
▼aded Bulgaria, and the Bulgarians defeated 
them at Sliynitza, but were, through the hos- 
tile attitude of Austria, prevented from en- 
tering Seryia. As the reign of Alexander 
progressed, he became more and more im- 
pressed with the theory and spirit of Western 
European ideas in goyemment and resisted 
the agents of Bussia who treated Bulgaria as a 
Bussian proymoe, and the prince as an ap- 
pointee of the Czar. Alexander was encour- 
aged in his attitude by Great Britain. The 
breach widened between Prince Alexander 
and Bussia. The Czar ordered home the Bus- 
sian ofOicers in Bulgaria, and the Prince was 
treated as a rebellious subject and ignomin- 
iously dismissed from the Bussian ariuy. The 
Bussian Emperor, after the peace of April 5, 
1886, continued to pursue Alexander with an 
animosity that was personal and apparently 
implacable. The powers— Great Britain, Bus - 
sia, France, Italy, Austria, and Germany- 
had many diplomatic exchanges before they 
agreed upon the way in which Eastern Bou- 
melia was to be goyemed, the term of the 
governor general, etc. Bussia at last de- 
manded that the governor general's term 
should be limited to five years; that a renomi- 
nation should come from the Porte and re- 
ceive the approval of all the powers, and this 
was adopted; only, however, after a very vig- 
orous protest by Alexander. The agreement 
of April 5, 1886, was finally accepted by Prince 
Alexander. The peace between Bulgaria and 
Seryia was more difOicult to obtain, as the lat- 
ter was unusually warlike and long refused to 
accede to the terms of peace pro- 
posed. In June, 1886, the Sobr^^nje 
met, and Prince Alexander, in the speech 
from the throne, expressed his delight 
that the union of North and South Bulgaria 
was an accomplished fact. He had taken a 
decisive step to render the union more com- 
plete than a mere personal union in calling a 
common National Assembly. Turkey, at the 
instigation of Bussia, called Prince Alexander 
to account for his utterances and course. He 
replied that while he had to submit the decis- 
ions of the conference of Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople to the representatives of both 
Bulgarias, he had summoned them to meet 
together as a matter of expediency. Alexan- 
der was indefatigable in bringing order out of 
ohaos and in assimilating the internal organi- 



zations of both North and South Bulgaria. 
Under the influence of Bussia, Turkey ob- 
jected to the political and administrative 
unification of the Bulgarias. Meanwhile, 
the Bussian intriguers were active in Bul- 
garia. On the night of Aug. 20 a detachment 
of troops took possession of the palace and 
seized Prince Alexander and his Prime Minis- 
ter. The day after, the leaders of the pro- 
Bussian party, who had organized the 
oonsniracy, announced Alexander's ab- 
dication and formed a provisional govern- 
ment. The Prince was compelled to sig^ 
his abdication on the threat that those in 
whose custody he was would shoot him, and 
their leveled revolvers emphasized their 
threats. It was announced throughout the 
country that the Prince had voluntarily- 
abdicated. The revolutionists resorted to all 
the usual means to accomplish their purpose^ 
and at last saw Alexander leave the country he 
had done so much to develop. But a counter- 
revolution was begun. Alexander was restored^ 
but the course of Austria as well as Bussia 
led him to feel that so long as he remained in 
Bulgaria he would be the object and victim of 
Bussian intrigue. When he had considered 
the situation, and felt convinced that his stay 
meant bloodshed without limit, and his retire- 
ment meant probable peace, his course waa 
open and he voluntarily abdicated, and retired 
from Bulgaria. 

TECB DBUMMBB BOT OF MISSION BXDQB. 

OHICAOa 

Who was the "DrummerBoy of Mission Bidge,"^ 
and who wrote the poem by that name? 

S. H. M. 

Antwer, — ^The poem referred to was written 
by Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood. The incident 
commemorated by it occurred at the battle of 
Mission Bidge, Nov. 25, 1868. The drum 
corps being ordered to the rear in the engage- 
ment, John S. Eountz, a lad of 17, threw away 
his drum, snatched a musket from the hand of 
a fallen soldier, and took his place in the 
ranks. He was severely wounded in the first 
assault and was left on the field, the Federal 
forces being at that time beaten back. 

THE HOLT STONB. 

OHICAaO. 

Where is the "holy stone" of Ireland, and why 
is it so called? Studbnt. 

Answer,— Thi^ name is given to a famoua 
stone possessed at Ardmore, in County Water- 
ford, Ireland. The legend asserts that thia 
floated over the ocean from Bome to St. 
Patrick, bringing to him his sacred vestments, 
a bell for his church, and a lighted candle for 
the mass. It is now held sacred to the memory 
of the saint It is upon the sea-shore, is %. 
large stone, weighing perhaps some four or 
flve tons, and is much visited by pilgrims. 
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At low tide, when only the lower part of the 
Btone can be seen, these visitors go around it 
sereral times on their bare knees, and finally, 
lying flat, creep through a hollow of the sand 
that has been made under it. 



THE THIBTEIENTH, POUBTEENTH AMD JflFTEJLNTU 
AMENDMENTS. 

mt. mobbis, hi. 

Will Oar Cnriosity Shop give the history of the 
•adoption of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution, stating what 
States ratified each, what States at first rejected 
and afterwards ratified anv of the three amend- 
ments, also what States ratified and afterwards re- 
solved to recall their ratification, and tell why 
they were not permitted to do so? 

F. W. HanawalZi. 

Anttoer, — The thirteenth amendment was in-' 
troduced into Congress in 1864. Its purpose 
was to supplement the emancipation procla- 
mation, and make permanent and general the 
abolition of slavery. It passed the Senate, 
April 8, 1864, by 38 to 6, but failed in the House, 
June 15, the vote standing 95 to 66, less than 
the necessary two-thirds to pass a Constitu- 
tional amendment. The re-election of Presi- 
dent Lincoln in November of that year en- 
couraging the advocates of the amend- 
ment, the vote of the House 
was reconsidered Jan. 81, 1865, and the 
amendment was finally passed by a vote of 
119 to 56. When presented to the States, both 
Delaware and Kentucky, the only States in 
which slavery was still lawful, rejected it; 
Texas refused to act upon it, and Alabama 
And Mississippi ratified it on conditions only. 
3ut the States of Illinois, Bhode Island, 
ICchigan, Maryland, New York, West Vir- 
ginia, Maine, Kansas, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, Nevada, Indi- 
ana, Louisiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ver- 
mont^ Tennessee, Arkansas, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Souih Carolina, North Carolina, 
.And Georgia, in all twenty-six States, accepted 
the amendment, and it was declared a part of 
the Constitution of the United States Deo. 18, 
1865. Subsequently New Jersey, Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia, Iowa, and Florida ratified the amend- 
ment also. The fourteenth amendment was 
•drawn up by a joint committee of the two 
houses, of which Mr. Thaddeus Ste- 
vens was chairman. It was an essen- 
tial part of the plan of reconstruction favored 
Ji>y the radical party in Congress. It passed 
the Senate June 8, 1866, by a vote of 38 to 11, 
and the House June 13 by a vote of 188 to 86. 
Delaware, Kentucky, and Maryland rejected 
this amendment, and California refused to act 
upon it. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Oeor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, ^orth Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia rejected 
the amendment at their legislative sessions 
'between Nov. 9, 1866, and Feb. 6, 1867. Con- 
..gress passed the reconstruction act (Maroh 2, 



1867) declaring that the State governments that 
had been established in these States were pro- 
visional only, and that they could not be 
counted as States of the Union until they had 
accepted the amendment. Subsequently the 
Legislatures of these ten States successivelv 
ratified the amendment and were recognized 
by Congress. New Jersey and Ohio had 
adopted ratification resolutions, but rescinded 
them some months later. July 20, 1868, Sec- 
retary Seward announced conditionally that 
if the ratifications of New Jersey and Ohio 
were to be considered as binding, the amend- 
ment had been accepted by thirty States and 
was part of the Constitution. On the next day 
a resolution was passed by Congress declaring 
that the amendment had been lawfully adopted 
and ordering the Secretary of State to proclaim 
its ratification unconditionally, which Mr. 
Seward did July 28. Subsequently three 
other States accepted this amendment. The 
fifteenth amendment was adopted by the 
House as a joint resolution Jan. 80, 1869, and 
after much discussion in both houses came to 
a final vote Feb. 26 and was passed in the 
Senate by a vote of 89 to 18, and in the House 
by 144 to 44. This amendment was not acted 
upon by Tennessee, was rejected by Califor- 
nia, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Oregon. Ohio and Georgia at 
first rejected it, but afterward ratified it 
New York rescinded its ratification. When 
Secretary Fish proclaimed the amendment in 
force March 80, 1870, he mentioned that a 
notice had been filed in the State Department 
that New York "claimed'* to have rescinded 
its ratification, but said nothing further about 
it, and the rescinding of the ratification was, 
apparently, not accepted. 



THE EPWOBTH LBAGXTB. 

Oneida, Kan. 

Give a history of the Ep worth League. What ii 
the organization intended to accomplish? 

0. Shikn. 

Aruwer.^The following facts concerning 
this new organization were given to us by one 
of its members: The Epworth League is a 
young people^s society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Though it has been in exist- 
ence but a little over a year, it is now gener- 
ally absorbing all the other young people's 
societies in the church, besides greatly 
strengthening the church among the young 
people. Before the Epworth League was 
formed, the> young people of the Methodist 
Church were divided among a half dozen dif- 
ferent societies, separated geographically and 
designed for different objects. The Young 
People's Methodist Alliance, the pioneer so* 
dety, was started about eight years ago on the 
old eamp-ground at Desplaines, Bock Blror 
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Conference, and flourished chiefly in the 
Western and Northwestern States. The Al- 
lianoe made prominent Christian experience, 
and trained yonng people in reyiYAl methods, 
bat a fatal defect to its general growth was 
felt to be the ironclad pledge which many 
yonng Methodists hesitated to take. The Ox- 
ford Lea^e extended over the Eastern States 
and sought to develop the young people sym- 
metrically, but emphasized literary culture to 
such a degree that it was felt by some thought- 
ful workers that the Chautauqua study en- 
croached on the spiritual work. Be- 
sides these more widely extended societies 
were the Ohio Alliance and ' the Christian . 
League. When the societies commenced to 
cross one another's territory and pastors and 
people were in doubt, a conyention was called 
of delegates from all the societies, which met 
May 14, 1889, at Cleyeland. The result of the 
conference was the new society with a new 
name, the Epworth League, named in honor 
of the rectory of the father of the Wesleys. 
The success of the society has been phe- 
nomenal, and having the indorsement of 
bishops, pastors, and editors it does not seem 
chimerical to anticipate the membership soon 
reaching half a million young people. The 
work of each chapter is divided into six de- 
partments. Christian work, mercy and help, 
literary work, entertainment, correspondence, 
and finance. The President is the supervising 
officer, who is assisted by four vice 
presidents, a secretary and a treasurer, each 
of whom has charge of one department, 
with the assistance of a committee of six. The 
society has now 8,400 chapters and a member- 
ship of 200,000. It is represented by a weekly 
paper, the Sptoorth Heraldt published in 
Chicago. 



form of hornblende. Specimens of horn* 
blende of perfect crystalline structure are 
often used for the manufacture of omamenis* 



HOBNBIiEKDE. 

DABiiiNGTON, Wis. 

What is hornblende, and where is it found? 

H. N. 

J.n«ioer.— Hornblende is the name given to a 
mineral which forms an important part in the 
formation of certain rocks. It is formed of 
silica, which is combined with variable por- 
tions of magnesia, lime, iron, alumina, soda 
and fluorine. It is found in granite, syenite 
and other igneous rocks which contain free 
silica or quartz. It has two tolerably well 
marked varieties— common hornblende and 
basaltic hornblende. The first named variety 
is generally green or black, occasionally it is 
brown or gray. It frequently crystallizes in 
long, slender prisms, but sometimes it is mas- 
sive, fibrous and radiating. Basaltic hom^ 
blende is generally brownish-black to pitch^ 
black, and the crystals are short and well 
formed. &naragdite is a peculiar grass-green 



THB "APOSTLKS' OBEED." 

Ashland, HI, 
Will Our Curiosity Shop tell when and by whom 
the "Apostles' Creed" was written? By what 
churches is it used? S. SiNGiiAiB. 

Answer. — It was held by many early writer* 
that this creed was composed by the apostles 
themselves, who, during their stay at Jerusa- 
lem soon aft-er our Lord's ascension, agreed 
upon it— under the guidance and direction of 
the Holy Spirit— to be adopted as a rule of 
faith and as a mark by which they could know 
friends from foes. Rufinus, a historian of the 
fifth century, gives the traditional history of 
the creed as follows: •*There was an ancient 
tradition that the apostles, being about to de- 
part from Jerusalem, first settled a rule for 
their future preaching, lest, after they were 
separated from each other, they should ex- 
pound different doctrines to the persons- 
whom they invited to the Chris- 
tian faith. Wherefore, being all as- 
sembled together and filled with the 
Holy Ghost, they composed this short rule of 
their preaching, each one contributing his 
sentence, and left it as a rule to be given to- 
all believers." Another writer pretends to 
tell what article of the creed was contributed 
by each apostle. Peter began with the words 
**I believe in God the Father Almighty," lo- 
which John added *'maker of heaven and 
earth." James said "and in Jesus Christ, His 
only Son our Lord," and Andrew gave the 
words "Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
bom of the Virgin Mary." Philip's words 
were "suffered under Pontius Pilate; was cru- 
cified^ead and buried." Thomas said "He de- 
scended into hell; the third day He rose again- 
from the dead;" Bartholomew, "He ascended 
into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty," to which Matthew 
added "from thence He shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead." James, the son of Al- 
pheuB, said, **I believe in the Holy GhOfet; the 
holy Catholic Church," to which Simon Zelotes 
added' "the communion of saints, the for- 
giveness of sins;" Jude, the brother of James, 
"the resurrection of the body;" Matthias, 
"the life everlasting." This writer takes it 
as proof of his theory that the creed was 
called "symbolum apostolicum," taking the 
word symbolum as derived from the Greek 
"symbolai," meaning contributions brought 
together to make up a common whole, whereas 
it is more correctly derived from an altogether 
different word, symbolon, meaning a token or 
sign by which a person or thing is known. 
It is, in truth, however, quite impossible now 
to ascertain the actual authorship oit the- 
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aposUes' creed. There is no doubt that it is 
yery ancient, for it is given as a whole, essen- 
tially as we now haye it, by Ambrose, an his- 
torical writer of the third century. But there 
is no mention in the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles, or in the writings of those who im- 
mediately followed them, of any gath- 
ering of these holy men for the pur- 
pose of formulating a creed, and 
had there been such a meeting it 
most probably would haye been recorded. 
But the creed has been accepted, by all ortho- 
dox churches, as entitled to the name giyen to 
it, because, as the learned Dr. Schaff says: 
''Though it is not in form the production of 
the Apostles, it is a faithful compend of their 
doctrines, and comprehends the -leading arti- 
cles of the faith in the triune God and his 
reyelation from the creation to the life eyer- 
lasting, in bublime simplicity, in insurpass- 
able breyity, in the most beautiful order, and 
with liturgical solemnity; and to this day it 
is the common bond of Greek, Roman and 
eyangelical Christendom." As to its use in 
the churches ofHhe world, it was not intro-* 
dnced into liturgies at first, but all admitted 
into the church by baptism were required to 
subscribe to it. * About the tenth 3entury the 
Greek Church in Antioch was the first to use 
it in public worship; the Roman Church then 
introduced it, whence it was adopted by 
the Church of England at the ref- 
ormation. The Westminster diyines attached 
it to their catechism. It finds place, also, with 
the decalogue and the Lord's prayer, in the 
eatechisms of the Methodist Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Churches. It is used in the 
baptismal confession in the Greek, Roman, 
English, Refov^ed Lutheran, Methodist Epis- 
copal and Protestant Episcopal, and other 
churches. In fact, no other creed but this is 
used in baptism by any church. One phrase 
only, "He descended into hell," is omitted in 
some of the forms used. 



PAIiOS. 

Oasstown, Ohio. 

Tell something of the town of Pales, Spain. 
What was its importance when Oolumbns sailed 
, from its harborf T. 0. H. 

Answer.— V&loB is a town of the proyince of 
Andalusia, Spain, situated on the shore of the 
Riyer Tinto, where it empties into the G^f of 
Cadiz. It has a population of about 1,200 souls. 
It was a place of eyen less importance in the 
time of Columbus, apparently. It is spoken of 
as "the little seaport of Palos." The sdle reason 
why it was chosen as the starting point of the 
expedition. Was because at that time it owed the 
goyemment some money. Some smuggling 
operations haying been a short time before 
detected at that port, it was fined heayily, and 
because it could not pay the fine, it was con- 



demned to furnish to the crown one yearns 
sendee of two carayels, armed and manned. 
When, therefore, Ferdinand and Isabella had 
promised to aid in fitting out an expedition to 
go in search of a western route to the Indies^ 
advantage was taken of this existing obliga- 
tion, and Palos was called upon to furnish two 
vessels for the voyage. Had it not been that 
this existing debt of the town of Palos offered 
the sovereigns an opportunity of saving a part 
of the necessary cost of this expedition which 
they had undertaken, a seaport of much 
greater note would certainly have been chosen 
for its starting point. That this port was a 
yery small place seems to be further 
evidenced by the statement that the Pinzon 
brothers, who aided Columbus in fitting the 
third vessel needed, and who accompanied 
him on his voyage, ''lived in the best house in 
Palos." They were well-to-do mariners, 
it is true, but apparently were by no means 
possessed of great wealth. 



THE MUTINY OP THE BOUNTT. 

MONTBLLO, Wis. 

Tell the story, of the mutiny of the ship Bounty 
and the Pitcairn islanders. B. A. Bass. 

Answer,— Jn December, 1787, the ship 
Bounty set sail from England, commissioned 
by the British goyemment to convey young 
bread-fruit trees from the island of Tahiti to 
the West Indies. It was in command of Lieu- 
tenant Bligh, a navigator who had been with 
the famous Captain Cook on several of his 
voyages of discovery. The vessel reached 
Tahiti in the early autumn of 1788, and as 
that was not the proper season for transplant- 
ing, it was obliged to lie there six months. 
During this time the crew had nothing to do 
but to lounge around among the natives and 
to cultivate a spirit of discontent. April 4, 
1789, the Bounty set fiail for Ja- 
maica, with 1,015 young bread-fruit trees 
ai^ a number of other tropical plants. April 
28 a mutiny broke out in the crew. The Cap- 
tain, with eighteen men who re- 
fused to take part in the revolt, 
was put into an open boat with a supply of 
provisions, and the mutineers, twenty-five in 
number, returned to Tahiti. Here one of the 
crew named Fletcher Christian, having in- 
duced eight of his fellow sailors, six native 
men, and twelve native women to come with 
him, put to sea with the vessel, and these 
were not heard of for so many years that they 
were supposed to be lost. In the meantime 
Lieutenant Bligh had reached the island of 
Timor — after drifting about on the ocean for 
forty-six days — and thence had returned to 
England, where he made public the story of 
the mutiny, exciting general sympathy. An 
English vessel was, therefore, sent to Tahiti 
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to arrest the mutineera, and the fourteen men removed in 1880 to Tahiti, bnt liking neither 

who had remained there were all taken in the morals nor the climate of the place they 

chains to England. Four of these perished on the went back in 1881 to their own island. Hardly 

▼oyage. The remaining ten were tried, and had they settled in their old ways when an 

three of them were execnted, the others being adventurer named Joshua Hill came to the 

pardoned. Christian a^d his companions island, claiming to be sent thither by the 

were not heard of until 1808, when a New En- British government, and tyrannized over ihe 

gland captain, on a sealing voyage in the Pa- people unmercifully. He was taken away by 

eiflc, anchored at an island, known as Pit- an English vessel in 1838. In 1856 the whole 

cairn Island, from the name of an officer who population of Pitcaim— sixty married persons 

first sighted i1^ with Clirteret on a voyage in and 184 young persons and children— removed 

1767. The island had been thought to be un- to Norfolk Island, but in 1858 part of the peo- 

inhabited, and Captain Folger was therefore pie returned. 

much astonished to see a canoe with two • 

youths of light-brown complexion approach oovebnobs op w^^^ ^^^ 

his vessel, and address him in the English WonldbegladtohaveaUst of the OovernoVof 

language. It was learned on inquiry that Mississippi, from Territorial times to the pros- 

Uieae were 8orm of the lost orew ofthe *°^^^._The foUowing table gires the^k 

BoMy. The mutineers h«,ingl«idea on ^^^.y^^ ^eBired. The Territo^ of lOsria- 
the island, and finding it beautiful and fer- ^^^ oomprieing aU of Alabama and 

tile, decided to take possession of it, and m .-f*^. , ., . x^J xv_l_ ^ x j j.i-i *_ 

i^o, u^uxucvt "^ ^ "* Mississippi between the thirty-first and thirfy- 

order to cut off all traces of themselves they ^.frn^i. „^,fK ^^^*r,Al w. ^*^»4.Ii 

^, . ,, -, ,, rm.^ fifth parallels, north latitude, was organiiea 

ran their vessel ashore and burned her. The . ^^ * 

white men then took the Tahitian women terbitobiaIi oovebnobs. 

M their wives and made the men slaves. The Winthr op Sargent 1798-1802 

beautiful island. loTeiy enough for paradise. &T^rii?i.Si'!!*.".r::::::;;;;;/;;.v.-.:ll!S<l)l 

was turned into a perfect hades by the evil DavidHolmes 1809-1817 

passions of the men Treachery. Jealousy. D.^aHolme..''^™..^!^""!': 181T-1«» 

drunkenness, rage, and murder fill . the story George Polndexter 1819-1821 

of the ilrst years of the colony. The Tahitian Walter^Le^ke. .......... ....^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

men rebelled, and the white men put them all Gerard 0. Brandon 1827-1831 

to death, but in the struggle several of the ^^^^^S'.Mi^^eU.V.V.V.-.-.V.V.-.V.-.V.V.V.-.iiiS:!^ 

Englishmen were killed also. After this some Charles Lynch 1835-1837 

of the others died, and some perished in the ^fSman M Tafke" IwIlllS 

attray. so that by 1800 all the white men were Albert a.Biowri.../^V^\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. ".1843-1848 

dead, except one Alexander Smith, who found Jx'i^nito"S*':'::::::::::::::::::::::llS:llS 

himself the sole guardian of a large number John J. Guion (acting) 1851-1851 

of women and children. His responsibiuty gss?y a poote^;;:;::;;;:;;:;;;;:::::;;;;;i852^^ 

brought this man, who had been one of the John J. McRae/////.V'.V.V.V.V !*.!.*!'.*.!!.'! 1864-1868 

worst of the crew, to his sober senses. He ^^SlJ^J^JiJ^^illie J2S"J2S 

, , ,, ,' , . - , John J. Pettus 18t)0-1862 

ransacked the ship's chests, found some Jacob Thompson 1862-1864 

books, among them a Bible and a prayer- ^Vi^»^kVy-(pViVl-,ionil).\\V.\\\1^:'^^ 

book, and then set himsMf to work Benjamin G. Humphreys 1866-1870 

to learn afresh and 1o teach the ott- James L^^co™...^ 

ers the prmciples of right living. He Adelbert Ames 1874-1876 

held services on Sunday by reading the forms Ro^ej^Lowr^ 1882-1^ 

of prayer to the others, he organized a school John M. Stone*.*//. *.'.*. '.111*.*. *.*.*.l!r.V. '.!.!*. ..1890- 

and taught the children to read and write and 

he drew up a simple code of laws for the ob- 'OHN willook noblb. 

wrranoe of the colony. Captain Folger found q,^, ^ ^^^^^ ^, ^^^ „,^ ^, Go^SSTNib "Sc- 

the communitf growing up under the mstruc- retary of the Interior. S. M. Boley. 

tion of this man in honest, temperate, religious Answer.— John Willock Noble was bom in 

habits. After the island had been discovered Lancaster, Ohio, Oct. 26, 1881. He was edu- 

Smith changed his name to John Adams to cated at Miami University and Yale. He 

avoid arrest for mutiny. No attempt was studied law, began its practice at Si Louis, 

made to take him, however, though subse- Mo., and afterward settled at Keokuk, Iowa, 

quently several English vessels touched at At the breaking out of the war he enlisted in 

tiie island. He died there peacefully March the Third Iowa Cavalry and became adjutant 

29, 1839. The subsequent history of the Pit- of his regiment. He was made a colonel in 

cairn > islanders can be easily summarized. 1865 and at the close of the war was breveted 

Through fear of drought the little community brigadier general. After the war he resumed 

— then numbering eighty-seven persons— all the practice of law at St. Louis and served as 
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United States District Attorney by appoint- 
ment of President Johnson. March 5, 1889, 
he was appointed by President Harrison as 
Seoretaiy of the Interior. 



OUB NATIOMAli DEBT. 

Ghicaoo. 

Give some information as to the history of the 
National debt of the United States, how it was 
incnrred» and to whom it is now due. 

T. A. SiOKl/BB. 

Answer. — The history of the National debt 
of the United States is divided by writers on 
the snbjeot into five periods, the first extend- 
ing from Sept. 5, 1774, to March 4, 1789. The 
debt dnring that period was incurred by sev- 
eral issues of paper money by the Continental 
Congress, amounting to 9241,552,780; a sub- 
sidy of #1,815,000 granted to the colonies by 
the King of France, and $6,852,500 in French 
loans; a subsidy of #181,500 from the King 
of Spain, and loans of private bankers amount- 
ing to $174,017; also loans made in Holland to 
the amount of $8,600,000. To these are usually 
added the certificates of indebtedness given 
by the American Qovemment to French 
officers who served in the Continental army. 
The provision for paying this debt was one of 
the most serious problems brought before the 
new government. The payment of the foreign 
debt was effected by securing further loans 
from Holland, and the domestic debt was 
funded at a lower rate of interest. The second 
period of debt-making by the govern- 
ment extended from March, 1789, to Jan. 1, 
1812. Dnring this time the debt incurred by 
the Government amounted in the aggregate to 
$109,450,188.71. This included a loan of 
$9,400,000 obtained from Holland, over $10,- 
000,000 in temporary loans from banks, the 
refunded Revolutionary debt of the General 
Government, and debts incurred by the colo- 
nies during the war, also the balance due on 
the French debt. During this time the Gov- 
ernment was paying its old debts of principal 
and interest, and its credit was continually 
strengthening. So successful was the general 
management of the country's finances, that 
though, during what is called the third per- 
iod, from Jan. 1, 1812, to Jan. 1, 1837, 
we had an expensive war, and incurred debt 
to the amount of $153,565,315.70, the Govem- 
caent was, in 1836, virtually out of debt and 
had a surplus in the Treasury. During the 
fourth period, from Jan. 1, 1837, to Mar oh 
1, 1861, the amount of loans negotiated by the 
.government amounted to $232,024,592.63, in- 
curred by t<he issue of notes for the general 
and special appropriations of the government. 
The fifth period in the history of the debt be- 
.gan with the outbreak of the War for the the 
Union continued to the present time. During 
^his period the great expenses of the war 



swelled the debt to an enormous total. Be* 
tween 1861 and 188U the country incurred a 
debt of $10,144,589,408.69. The princi- 
pal of the debt reached He highest 
point in August, 1865, when it stood at $2,844,- 
649,626, and though there has been a steady 
decrease since that time, the principal did 
not fall below the thousand-million dollar 
point until 1889. The net debt June 30, 1890, 
was given as $988,175,122. As to the owner- 
ship of the National debt, it is estimated that 
about $200,000,000 of it is held abroad; the rest 
is in the hands of individuals and corpora- 
tions in the various Staters, the Eastern States 
being much the largest holders of the bonds, 
as might be expected. 

OBNTBIPETAL AlO) CEI7TBIFUGAL FOBOES. 

Gbinston, Mo. 

Give an explanation of the origin of centripetal 
and centrifugal forces, as acting upon the earth 
and other bodies of the solar system. I. B. D. 

An8tDer,—The doctrine of the two great 
forces which govern the movements of bodies 
— ^known in natural philosophy as central 
forces— has for its starting point the first law 
of motion, which is that a body not acted 
upon by some external force will remain at 
rest or move uniformly in a straight line. If 
a body in motion, therefore, changes its veloc- 
ity or direction, it is plain that some force 
must be acting upon it. By the law of inertia, 
a body which has been set in motion in a 
straight line will continue to move in that 
line forever, unless acted upon by some force 
outside itself. If this force be one 
which tends to draw the body 
continually toward a center, the 
resultant motion is that of a curve. At each 
point of its path the body tends to recede 
from the curve, through the action of inertia. 
We have thus the two great laws which con- 
.trol all the movements of systems, worlds 
and suns, that of gravity, which acts to draw 
all bodies toward a center, and inertia, which 
would keep each moving in a straight line 
from the first impulse which started its mo- 
tion in space. The names given to these 
forces, are centrifugal, which signifies fiying 
from the center, and centripetal, or tending 
toward the center. But it should be noted 
that the centrifugal force is not, like the cen- 
tripetal, an impressed or external force act- 
ing on the body, but is simply the assertion of 
the body's inertia under the circumstanoes 
produced by the centripetal force. 
A simple illustration of the action of 
forces in the solar system is given 
by a ball attached to a string and whirled 
rapidly, the end of the string being held by 
the hand. The string represents the force of 
gravity, holding the earth and planets to their 
curved orbits around a common center. If 
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thifl force wore destroyed, as in the breaking 
of the string holding the ball, the body, 
tiirongh the inertia of its Aoqmted velocity, 
woold fly off into space at a tangent to its orbit. 
Centrifugal action* or tendency to recede from 
the center, is increased with Telocity, which 
may be shown by twirling the ball so rapidly, 
in our familiar illustration, that the string 
breaks, and the ball flies off. There are 
mathematical laws which govern the action of 
these forces in the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, and prove that by their mutual action 
the equipoise of celestial motion can be pre- 
served forever. 

THE ACADIAHS. 

Masonvillb. Iowa. 

Tell U8 about the Acadians; what they were 
and why they came to this country? Where did 
they come from and where did they first settle 
and why did they remove to Louisiana? Who 
was Evansreline? « E. S. H. 

Anstoer.^The name Acadie, applied to the 
peninsula of Nova Scotia, is first used in the 
commission given by the French King to the 
Sieur de Monts, who took a colony out to that 
country in 1604. The name Acadie is generally 
supposed to have been derived from the Mic- 
mac word Eady, meaning a place; but some 
writers take it from Aquaddy, the Indian 
name of the pollock, a large fish common on 
the Maine and Nova Scotia coasts. For eight 
years the French endeavored to secure a 
permanent settlement at Port Boyal, but were 
finally driven out by the colonists of Virginia. 
The French claimed this country by the right 
of discoveries made by Yerrazani and Oartier. 
The English urged a prior claim based on the 
discovery of the coast by the Oabots in 1497. 
In 1621 Sir William Alexander obtained a grant 
of the entire peninsula and called it Nova 
Scotia. He attempted to colonize the country 
on a large scale, but by this time the French 
had effected a number of small settlements 
near the coast, and so many difficulties re- 
sulted from the attempt to take up the 
territory which they claimed that the English 
and Scotch colonists withdrew. In 1654 
Cromwell sent a strong force to compel the 
French, settlers to acknowledge the English 
rule, but in 1667 England ceded the country to 
France by the treaty of Breda. The English 
settlers, however, never recognized this ces- 
sion and contmued to harass their French 
neighbors until, in 1718, France renounced all 
right to the colony. The French settlers, 
who were known by the name of Acadians, 
were generally a peaceful, agricultural peo- 
ple, and on their taking the oath of fidelity to 
the English King, though they would not take 
the oath of allegiance to the colonial govern- 
ment, were allowed to remain, were exempted 
from bearing arms against their own country- 
men in the event of a war with Foance, and 



were peniiitted to hold their own religion, 
and to have magistrates of their own selec- 
tion. They were known as 'the neutral 
French.** About this time other colonies came 
from France and settled Cape Breton, and 
built the town and fort of Louisburg. These 
instigated the Indians to attacks upon the 
English, and the.blame of these attacks was 
laid upon the neutral French, though most 
historians doubt whether the latter had any 
share in this offense, as they were a simple, 
kindly people. But by their peculiar position, 
living in the colony but refusing to 
aid it against its enemies, they em- 
barrassed the local govemment very 
much, and at a consultation of the 
Governor and his council, in 1756, it was de- 
termined to summarily remove them. An 
order was therefore passed for their imme- 
diate departure and dispersion in the other 
provinces. It is possible that there was son&e 
excuse in the situation for this tyrannical 
order, but there was certainly none for the 
manner in which it was put in force. The 
people were compelled to give up all their 
property, their homes ^and their crops were 
burned before their eyes, and they were hur- 
ried away in such haste tluft very few families 
and friends could remain together. From 
this history our correspondent can answer his 
questions categorically, thus: The Acadians 
were settlers in the New World, called by this 
name because they had given their province 
the name of Acadia. Thioy came to this con- 
tinent from their native home, France, for the 
purpose of making new homes here. They 
settled in the country now known as Nova, 
Scotia, and when they were driven from there 
a part of them made their way to Louisiana, 
1i)ecau8e that territory was then a possession of 
France. Evangeline was an imaginary charac- 
ter, the heroine of a poem by Longfellow on 
the sufferings of the exiled Acadians. 

OWEN MEREDITH. 

Stella, Neb. 

Give a sketch of Bobert, Lord Lytton (Owen 
Meredith). J. B. 

Aruwer.^Edw&Td Robert Bulwer-Lytton 
was bom Nov. 8, 1831, the son of the novelist, 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton. He was educated at 
Harrow, and entered the diplomatic service 
at the age of 18. He was first an attache at 
Washington, then served in the embassies at 
Florence, Paris, and other European cities, 
becoming consul, then secretary of legation, 
and at last, in 1874, was sent as minister to 
Lisbon. During this time he had gained 
more fame as a poet than as a diplomat. In 
January, 1876, he was appointed Viceroy of 
India by Mr. Disraeli. His administration 
was not altogether successful, and in 1880 he 
resigned his ofOice and refumed to England. 
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Among the many works of Lord Lytton may 
be mentioned "Clytemnestra and Other 
Poema" a859); 'XnciUe" (1860); **The Ring of 
Amasis" (1868); "Chronicles and Characters" 
(1868); **Fables in Song" (1874); "Glenaveril" 
(1885). He has also published part of an ex- 
tended life of his father, on which he has 
employed his leisuro hours for some years. 

THB HATFIBLD-M'OOT PBUB. 

Ohelsba, Kan. 

Please give a history of the Hatfield-McCoy 
feud in Kentnoky. F. R. B. 

Afuwer.^-Ot the parties to this fend the 
Hatfields — ^tbree brothers, Anse, Valentine, 
and Ellison, with their families, including 
seyeral grown sons and sons-in-law— lived on 
the West Yirginia bank of the Tug River, in 
the mountainous and sparsely settled county 
of Logan. 'Deyil" Anse dealt in groceries 
and moonshine whisky. Jost oyer the river, 
in Pike County, Kentucky, lay the farm of 
Randolph HoCoy, the father of seven sons 
and seven daughters. Other McCoys and 
Hatflelds lived on either side of the river, 
but with the exception of Jeif McCoy, a brother 
of Randolph, none of these latter were involved 
in the quarrel. Anse Hatfield and three of 
the MoCoy brothers served in the same com- 
pany in the- Confederate service during the 
war, and entirely friendly relations existed 
between the two families until 1881, when 
Johnston Hatfield, a son of the grocer whose 
brutal traits of character had won for him the 
nickname of "Devil," came to court 
Rosanna McCoy, a daughter of Ran- 
dolph McCoy. The father of the girl 
opposed the match because of the wild, roister- 
ing character of the young man, but the 
young couple defied parental indignation and 
eloped. After a little more than a year, how- 
ever, the unhappy young woman came back to 
the home of her parents. Indictments had 
been found by the Pike County grand jury, at 
about this time, against Johnston Hatfield for 
selling whisky without a license and other of- 
fences, and Talbott McCoy, at his own request, 
was invested with power to serve the warrant. 
He arrested the offender, but a party of Hat- 
fields arrived, waylaid him and rescued the 
prisoner. A few days after this, while an elec- 
tton was being held on the McCoy side of the 
river, a quarrel arose between Talbott McCoy 
and one of the younger Hatfields about a debt. 
Ellison Hatfield, who was a giant in size and 
muscle, joined in the fight, also several 
others of the McCoys. Pistols and 
knives were used and a number of 
persons were wounded, Ellison Hatfield 
fatally. The three McCoys implicated in 
the fight were immediately arrested and sent 
to Jail in PikeviUe. They were overtaken by 
a party headed by ''Devil" Anse Hatfield, and 



put under guard in a school-house to await 
the result of the injuries received by Ellison 
Hatfield. The next day the wounded man 
died, and the three McCoy boys were put 
through a mock trial, convicted of murder 
and then shot. This affair occurred in August^ 
1882. Five years passed before another kill- 
ing took place, though in this time the feud 
had in no sense abated. The McCoys appealed 
to the law, and procured indictments in Pike 
County against the Hatfields for the murder 
of their brothers, but the Governor of West 
Yirginia would not grant requisitions for the 
criminals. On the other hand the Hatfields 
swore to exterminate the McCoy family, and 
Anse Hatfield offered 9500 to any one who would 
kill Randolph McCoy, the father; in conse- 
quence of which several' attempts were made 
upon the life of the latter. In 1887 one of the 
McCoy brothers killed a man in Kentucky and 
fied into West Virginia to escape punishment. 
One of the Hatfields took him down to the 
banks of the river separating the States, com- 
pelled him at the point of a rifle to swmx 
across, and just as he was ascending the 
opposite bank shot at him, killing him in- 
stantly. In the latter part of the year two of 
the McCoys crossed into West Virginia and 
arrested a man named Philltps, who had been 
accessory to their brother's death and who 
lived in the very heart of the Hatfield neigh- 
borhood. In retaliation for this the Hatfields 
crossed the river on the night of Jan. 1, 1888, 
and set the McCoy house on fire and shot two 
of the inmates, a son and a daughter. 
Rewards were then offered for the apprehen- 
sion of the actors in this deed of violence. 
For months there were raids back and forth 
and a succession of murders on both sides. 
A number of the Hatfield gang were seized - 
and carried over the river. The Governor of 
West Virginia, in their behalf, applied for a 
writ of habeas corpus in the Federal court at 
Louisville. After a stubborn legal contest 
the Hatfields were remanded to Pike County 
for trial. The cases were called in Septem- 
ber, 1889. One of the offenders turned State's 
evidence. Ellison Mounts, who pleaded 
guilty to the shooting of the McCoy daughter 
at the time of the burning of the house, was 
sentenced to death, and executed Dec. 8. 
Four others of the gang were sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. 



john jobtin. 

Chicago. 
I see the name of a "distinirnisbed divine 
named Jortln" referred to in the writinee of an 
American antiquarian. Who was Jortin? 

L. B. W. 
Anawer.^Br, John Jortin was an English 
divine and critic, born in London in 1698. He 
was of French extraction. He was , educated 
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at Cambridge, and settled in London, where 
he became noted for his learning and elo- 
quence. In 1764 he was appointed archdeacon 
of London. His Latin poems issued in 1722 are 
classed among the most finished modem pro- 
duetions in that language. Dr. Johnson com- 
mends the elegance of Dr. Jortin's sermons. 
He died in 1770. 

ghimbsb bailways. 

Etna, 111. 

Give a complete history of Chinese railways 
and tell how much has recently been done in 
constructing these improyemeats. Readbb. 

Answer, — Two strong forces of opposition 
long preyented the introduction of railroads 
into China. Thes^ were: 1. The superstitious 
prejudices of the people; and, 2. The zealous 
competition of the uKtny person^ engaged in 
the carrying trade. The empire is traversed 
in all directions by numerous roads. None of 
these are paved and all are badly kept, but a 
vast internal trade is carried on, partly over 
them and partly by means of an extended sys- 
tem of canals and the many navigable rivers 
of the empire. Transportation overland has 
been largely accomplished for centuries by 
means of wheelbarrows, and a large force was 
of course necessary for the removal of goods 
and products by the primitive conveyance. 
These xjarriers naturally strove hard to pre- 
vent an innovation destined, as they saw, to 
rob them of employment; and, aided by the 
superstitious fears of the people, they 
were for a long time successful. 
The first attempt to introduce rail- 
ways into the Chinese empire was 
by the construction in 1876 of a short line 
from Shanghai to Woosung, a distance of 
twelve miles. The concession permitting the 
building of this railway was only obtained 
from the government with great difficulty 
through the foreign ministers at Peking. It 
was opened for traffic June 3, 1876. The fol- 
lowing year the government purchased the 
railway and immediately tore it up. About 
1882 a railway for the conveyance of coal from 
the mines at Kaiping to Hokon, on the Petang 
River, was built, and was subsequently ex- 
tended to deep water on the Petang. In 1888 
this line was continued from the Petang via 
Taku to the larger city of Tientsin; the entire 
line making a length of about eighty-six miles. 
This line was opened for traffic to 
Tientsin in October, 1888, after being 
inspected and approved. A few 
weeks later an imperial decree was 
issued ordering the extension of the line from 
Tientsin along the Peiho River, twelve miles, 
to the town of Tungchow; but, suddenly, on 
account of the strong objections of the Con- 
servative party at court, this order was 
rescinded. But in August, 1889, the Emperor 



ordered the construction of a line across the 
Northwest Province from Peking to Hankow 
on the Tangtse River. He ordered the Yioe- 
roys li Hung Chang and Chang Chitung, and 
governors of the provinces through which the 
railroad was to pafts, to take charge of the 
construction. Very soon after this order was 
promulgated, a very sacred temple in Peking^ 
the Tien Tan, or altar to Heaven, was burned, 
and this calamity was attributed by many 
superstitious persons to the introduction of 
the railroads. Indeed, the conservative party 
made such a strenuous effort to use the 
destruction of the temple as an argument 
against the railroad project, that it came to 
be generally suspected that some of them had 
caused the fire for the direct purpose of lay- 
ing the blame on the foreign innovation. It 
was thought for a time that the Emperor's or- 
der for the building of a road to Hankow 
could never be carried out. But that rnler 
sent word to a large number of the high offi- 
cials of the empire, governors of provinces, 
and others, asking them «o report upon the 
plan of railroad building. Finding that these 
were, with scarce an exception, in favor of the 
now roads, believing that they . would add 
greatly to the prosperity of the empire, the 
Emperor issued another proclamation order- 
ing that work should be immediately begun on 
the railroad. A few weeks later operations 
were suspended, and, probably, up to the 
present date, little has been accomplished 
toward the actual construction of the road. 

THB SWAN 07 EISLBBBN. 

OHIOAGO. 

Who was called the Swan of Eisleben, and why? 

Studbnt. 

Anwotfr.— This was a name given to the 
great reformer Luther. It is said to have or- 
iginated in this way: The word Huss in the 
Bohemian tongue means goose, and the ene- 
mies of John Huss, the reformer,made this fact 
the foundation for many scornful gibes at him. 
It is said that when this martyr, who was 
burned at the stake July 6, 1415, was on his 
way to the place of execution, he uttered this 
memorable prophecy: "You are to- 
day roasting a lean goose, but 
after a bundled years you will 
hear the song of a swan which will arise from 
my ashes, whom you will not be able to roast." 
This incident may have been framed to suit 
the fact in later days, but it is true that in a 
letter written by Huss during his imprison- 
ment, the reformer, alluding to the puns upon 
his name, said that he might indeed be a 
"poor, tame fowl," and easily caught, but that 
there would come one in a future season who 
would be a rarer bird than he, whom the ene- 
mies of the truth would not be able to ensnare. 
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This prophecy, conscious or unconscious, was 
afterward interpreted to mean Luther, who, 
just one hundred years after the martyr- 
dom of Hubs, began his struggle against 
the errors that had crept into the 
chnrch by his attack upon the Monk Tetzel. 
Therefore it is that the great reformer is 
known as the "Swan of Eisleben," from the 
town of Rhenish Prussia, wherein he was 
bom, and in portraits he is often repre- 
sented with a swan beside him. The name 
has a }>eculiar appropriateness, also, when we 
remember Luther's talent as a hymn- writer 
and his love of music. Heine says that in re- 
spect to his hymns Luther well **merits the 
name of the 'Swan of Eisleben.' " Han Sachs, 
also, calls Luther the ''Nightingale of Witten- 
bnrg." 

GOyEBNOBS OF 27EW HAMPSHIBE. 

St. Joseph, Mich. 
Give a list of the Governors of New Hampshire. 

W. A. NBWIiAND. 

Answer, — ^New Hampshire was in 1641 a 
group of small settlements, and was added to 
Massachusetts for protection. Forty years 
later, £ing Charles II. made it a separate 
colony with a Governor and Council appointed 
by the crown. Twice subsequently the two 
colonies were united as is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table: 

GOVEBNOBS UNDEB THE OEOWN. 

JohnCutt 1680-1681 

Richard Waldron 1681-1682 

Edward CraDfleld 1682-1685 

Walter Barefoot, Deputy Governor 1686-1686 

Joseph Dudley 1686 

Sir Edmund Andres 1686-1689 

United with Massachusetts 1689-1692 

John Usher 1692-1697 

William Partridge 1697-1698 

Samuel Allen .....1698-1699 

United with Massachusetts 1699-1741 

Benning Wentworth 1741-1767 

John Wentworth 1767-1775 

Meshech Weare, President of the Couacil. 1775 -1784 

PBESIDENTS UNDEB THE CONSTITUTION OP 1784. 

Meshech Weare 1784-1786 

John Langdon ,1783-1786 

John Sullivan 1786-1788 

John Langdon 1788-1789 

John Sullivan 1789-1790 

Josian Bartlett 1790-1792 

GOYEBNOBS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OP 1792. 

Josiah Bartlett 1792-1794 

John Taylor Gilman 1794-1805 

John Langdon 1805-1809 

Jeremiah Smith 1809-1810 

John Langdon 1810-1812 

William Plumer 1812-1813 

John Taylor Gilman 1813-1816 

William Plumer 1816-1819 

Samuel Bell 1819-1823 

Levi Woodbury 1823-1824 

David L. Morril 1824-1827 

Benjamin Pierce 1827-1828 

John BelU 1828-1829 

Ben j amin Pierce 1829-1830 

Matthew Harvfey 1830-1831 

Samuel Dinsmore 1831-1834 

William Badger 1834-1836 

Isaac Hill 1836-1839 

John Pago 1839-1842 

Henry Hubbard 1842-1844 

John H. Steele .• 1844-1846 

Anthony Colby 1846-1847 

Jared W. Williams 1847-1849 

Samuel Dinsmore, Jr 1849-1862 



Noah Martin 1862-1864 

Nathaniel B. Baker 1854-1856 

Kalph Metcalf 1855-1867 

William Hale 1867-1869 

Ichabod Goodwin 1859-1861 

Nathaniels. Berry 1861-1863 

Joseph A Gilmore : 1863-1865 

Frederick Smythe .*. .1865-1867 

Walter Harriman 1867-1869 

Onslow Stearns 1869-1871 

James A. Weston 1871-1872 

Ezekiel A Straw 1872-1874 

James A Weston 1874-1875 

Person C. Cheney 1 876-1877 

Benjamin F. Preacott 1877-1879 

N. Head 1879-1881 

Charles H. Bell 1881-1883 

Samuel W. Hale 1883-1885 

Moody Currier 1885-1887 

Charles H. Sawyer 1887-1889 

D. H. Goodili 1889-.... 

EMILIO CASTELAB. 

BUBEE, Wis. 
Give a brief biography of Emilio Castelar. 
What ofQces has he held under the Spanish Gov- 
ernment? Beadeb. 

Answer,— Emilio Castelar was born in 1832, 
the son of a broker in Cadiz. He was liber 
ally educated, and upon his father's death in 
1849 the young man went to Madrid to try his 
hand at journalism. About 1854 he became 
known as an orator of much power by a 
speech against military dictatorships. In 
1856 he was appointed professor of history 
and philosophy in the University of Madrid. 
While in this po ition he both wrote and spoke 
against the government and* was therefore 
suspended from the professorship. Soon 
after this, sentence of death was passed upon 
him by the government for seditious writings. 
He then fled to Pans, where he supported 
himself by writing for the newspapers. On 
the outbreak of the revolution of 1868 he re- 
turned to Spain and advocated the cause of a 
federal republic in a series of fine orations, 
which were published in 1871. Castelar led 
the party of the Republicans in the Spanish 
Cortes, under the government of King Ama- 
dous, from 1871-73. In February, 1873, 
King Amadous resigned and in 
the following September the Cortes 
made Castelar dictator. In the north 
of Spain, the Carlist war was then raging; 
elsewhere, particularly in Valencia, there 
were socialist outbreaks. The new ruler 
struggled manfully with the difficulties of his 
situation, but to little effect. He drew up a 
constitution, but the Cortes would not accept 
it. He found himself utterly unable to crush 
what he called "the red demagogy of social- 
ism on the one hand, and the white demagogy 
of Carlism on the other." In the beginning of 
1874 he resigned the dictatorship, but asked 
for a vote of confidence from the Cortes, which 
was denied him. The Cortes was now dis- 
solved by General Pavia, the captain general 
of the army, and a provisonal government was 
established, with Marshal Serrano at 
its head. In 1875 a proclamation 
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was issued declaring Alfonso XII. 
to be the chosen King of Spain, and Castelar 
retired to France, where he occupied himself 
with literature for a time. In 1876 he returned 
to Spain and was elected to the Cortes. He 
has spoken there in behalf of a constitutional 
and non-hereditarj monarchy, though with but 
little effect. He is now claimed by the re- 
publicans, but he refuses to ally himself with 
them openly, since they will not agree to the 
policy of moderation which he advises. 

ANCIENT THBESHINO OUSTOBfS. 

Tebbb Haute. Ind. 

Will Our Curiosity Shop idescribo the different 
modes used for threshing out grain in the East 
in the olden time? H. W. 

Answer,— ** The ancient threshing places,'' 
says Dr. Schaff, in his •'Bible Dictionary," 
"were selected upon the summits of hills, open 
on every side to* the wind. Though called 
floors, they were nothing but flats of ground 
from 50 to 100 feet in diameter, annually 
leveled and rolled so as to be hard as a floor. 
Often there was, as is still frequently the case, 
but one such place for a village, and each 
husbandman, in a fixed order, must take his 
turn for using it. The sheaves were thrown 
together in a heap, and the grain beaten out 
by a machine or by the feet of oxen. The 
threshing machine was formed of a heavy 
square frame with rollers, each of which was 
encircled by three or four iron rings, or wheels 
serrated like the teeth of a saw. The ma- 
chine was drawn by a pair of oxen, the driver 
sitting on a cross-piece fastened into the 
frame, and as the heavy rollers passed over 
it the grain was crushed out on every side, 
and the straw by being torn was rendered 
suitable for fodder. Sometimes this frame 
was so constructed as to resemble a cart, and 
furnishes a striking figure of violence and 
destruction. As the grain accumulated, it 
was formed into a great heap in the center of 
the floor around which the oxen were driven. 
It was customary for the owner to sleep near 
by to protect the grain from thieves. Tender 
cereals were beaten out with a stick. After 
the grain was threshed and winnowed, 
the chaff was collected on a neighboring hill 
and burned." 



telegbaphs in ohina. 

Etna, 111. 

Give a history of telegraph building in China. 

Readeb. 

Answer.— The first telegraph in China was 
built in 1866 during a war in Formosa. The 
viceroy of the province of Fuh-Eeen ordered 
the construction of a line of telegraph from 
Pagoda Island to Foo-chow-Foo. The 
government disapproved of his plan and made 
several attempts to frustrate the under- 
taking, but as the ministers from foreign 



countries in Pekin insisted upon the fulfill- 
ment of the contract with the telegraph com- 
pany, the line was finished. There was con- 
siderable opposition on the part of the people 
to the innovation, but this was gradually 
dispelled. Now, the telegraph has been 
gradually extended, until its use is common in 
a very large part of the kingdom. There is a 
line between Pekin and Tientsin, and also one 
connecting the capital with the principal 
places in Mantohuria and extending up to 
the Russian frontier on the iLmoor and the 
Ussuri Rivers. All the seven treaty ports 
on the Yangtse River, also all the principal 
cities of the empire, are now connected with 
each other and with the capital. The line 
from Canton westerly has been pushed to 
Yunnan-fu, the capital of the province of 
Yunnan, near the borders of Burmah. Lines 
have also been constructed between Foo- 
chow and Canton, and between Port Arthur 
and the capital of Corea, and the line alouf? 
the Yangtse Yalley has been extended far into 
the interior. By an arrangement recently 
made with the Russian authorities, the Chinese 
and Siberian lines in the Amoor Valley are to be 
joined, so that there will be direct teleg^phio 
communication between Pekin and Europe. 

THB BELGIAN ASSEMBLY— THE SAXON PABLIA- 
MENT. 

Racine, Wis. 

1. What are the qualiflcatlons for members of 
the Belgian House of Deputies, and also those of 
the Senate? 2. What are the qualiflcatlons re- 
quired for members of the upper and lower 
houses of the Saxon Parliament? L. R. G. 

Answer,—!. The Cuamber of Representa- 
tives of the Belgian Assembly is composed of 
Deputies chosen by all citizens, 31 years of age 
and over, who pay direct taxes to the annual 
amount of 40 francs. The number of Depu- 
ties is fixed according to population, and can 
not exceed one member for every 40,000 in- 
habitants. To be eligible to this house each 
member must be a Belgian by birth or natur- 
alization, must have attained the age of 25 
years, and must be a resident of Belgium. 
The members are elected for four years. The 
Belgian Senate has by the law of the kingdom 
exactly one-half the number of members 
of the lower house, and the Senators 
are elected by the same citizens who 
choose the Deputies. They are elected for 
eight years. A Senator must have all the 
qualifications of a Deputy, and further must 
be at least 40 years of age, and pay in direct 
taxes not less than 2,116 francs. In those 
provinces where the list of citizens who pos- 
sess the property qualification for ithe Senate 
does not reach the proportion of one in 6,000 
of the population, that list is enlarged by the 
admission into it of those citizens who pay the 
greatest amount of direct taxes, so that the 
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list slutll always contain at least one person 
who is eligible to the Senate for every 6,000 
inhabitants of the proyinoe. 3. The Upper 
Chamber of the Saxon Parliament includes: 
The princes of the blood royal; the proprietors 
of mediatised domains, now held by fiye own- 
ers; twelre Deputies elected by the owners of 
other noble estates; ten noble proprietors and 
fiye other members without restriction nomi- 
nated by the King for life; the burgo- 
masters of ^ eight towns: and. the 
superintendents and deputies of fiye collegiate 
institutions of the Uniyersity of Leipzig, and 
of the Roman Catholic chapter of St Peter 
at Bautzen. The lower chamber is made up 
of thirty-fiye deputies of towns and f orty-flye 
representatiyes of rural communes. The 
qualification for a seat in the upper house, 
and the right of election thereto, is the posses- 
sion of a landed estate worth at least 
8,000 marks a year; but this is not 
required by the deputies of chapters and 
uniyersities. To be a member of the lower 
house, no fixed income is required; and 
electors are all men aboye 25 years of age 
who pay 8 marks annual land tax or other di- 
rect oontributionB, or who own land with a 
dwelling-house. 

OAMi.DA AKD BNOLlin). 

VlEBMILLZOK, S. D. 

Admtreri of the British goyernment claim that 
Canada is free and independent, except in name, 
and that England has no Income from Canada, 
but protects Canada for glory only. What are the 
facts? CHABL18 M. Lun>. 

Antwer. — Ghreat Bjitain has no income from 
Canada, except what her citizens gain through 
reciprocal trade. The Canadians pay no di- 
rect reyenue or tax to the British goyemment, 
nor any part of the interest on the National 
debt of GreatBritain, as is so often ignorantly 
asserted. The home goyemment Has several 
times voted large sums to the province to 
carry on public works, and on these, of course, 
the Dominion pays the British government 
interest. The executive authority of the 
Canadian government is nominally vested in 
the Queen, who appoints the governor 
general to carry on the government in her 
name. The command of the militia and of 
all naval and military forces of the Dominion 
is also vested in the Queen, who, if she wishes, 
may appoint a commander-in-chief of the 
same, and these two appointments constitute 
the only exercise of authority in Canadian 
affairs made by the British Oovemment. The 
salary of the Governor General is paid out of 
the Canadian exchequer. By virtue of her 
control of the anny and navy, the Queen re- 
serves a theoretic right to call upon the prov- 
inces for men in time of war, but in practice 
this assistance is allowed to be voluntary. In 



regard to matters of local government the 
Canadians are absolutely independent of 
Great Britain, choosing their own representa- 
tives And holding their parliament responsi- 
ble to the popular will of the Dominion solely. 

TBB BTDKBKAT. DAY. 

Randolph, Wis. 

In a book recently published for teachers it ii 
stated that, "In the year 1888 the earth rotated 
867 times." Will Our Curiosity Shop please tell 
if this is correct, and explain it? 

M. B. HOWITT. 

Answer, — ^The statement is correct as regards 
astronomical or sidereal time, but not as re- 
gards civil or solar time. If the time is noted 
when a particular fixed star is exactly south, 
or on the meridian, when the same star comes 
again to the meridian on the following day 
the earth has made exactly one rotation and 
the time that has elapsed is one sidereal day. 
This portion of time is practically always of 
the same length, since the rotation of the 
earth upon its axis is almost absolutely uni- 
form and therefore sidereal or star time is 
much used by astronomers. But the civil or 
solar day is measured between two passages 
of the sun across the meridian, and this is 
about four minutes longer than the sidereal 
day. The cause of the greater length is plain. 
When the earth has made a complete turn, so 
as to bring the meridian of the place to the 
same position among the fixed stars as at 
noon time the day before, the buu has in the 
meanwhile apparently moved eastward nearly 
one degree among the stars, and it takes the 
earth about four minutes more to move 
around so that the meridian can overtake him. 
Thus, though in a solar year of 866 days the 
earth turns on its axis 866 times, as its move- 
ment IS marked by the stars, the rotations as 
marked by the sun on the meridian accord 
with the solar day, or the complete alterna- 
tions of light and darkness; that is, there are 
but 865. 



THB BUTBENTR IliLIKOIS OAVAUtT. 

San Diboo, Cal. 
Give a sketch of the Sixteenth Illinois Cavalry, 
with names of commanding officers and those of 
"M" company, also. R. T. 

Anttoer.—The Sixteenth Illinois Cavalry was 

composed principally of Chicago men. Two 

cavalry companies, raised at the outset of the 

war, and known as Thieleman*s and Scham- 

beck^s companies, formed the nucleus of the 

regiment. Thieleman^s company . served for 

some time as Sherman's body guard, after 

which its captain was made a major and 

authorized to raise a battalion. Thieleman 

and Schambeck's companies were then known 

as Thieleman's Battalion until September, 

1862, when the War Depariment 

authorized the extension of the battalion to a 

regiment. This regiment was mustered into 
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the United States aeryioe June 11, 1863, with was approved by the Senate in the early part 

the following staff of officers: 0. Thieleman, of 1884. But the House would not adopt the 

Colonel; Robert W. Smith, Lieutenant Colonel; enactments necessary to carry this treaty into 

F. Schambeck, Major; Joseph Ootthelf, A^jtu effect, and it never became operatiye. 
tant; William Bohlen, Quartermaster; H. ' 

T» , a rwrJ i^ s V, GOVEBNOBS OF MAINE. 

Parker, Surgeon. The officers of. Com- t>^^^.„.„ *« v 

>V TTC.TT V, j^ r^ 4. • TT BUCHANAN, Mich, 

pany M. were: H. S. Hanchett, Captain; H. Please give the list of Governors of Maine from 

Stocker, First Lieutenant; F. B. Wakefield, the earliest appointment. B. 

Second Lieutenant; A. V. Raybum, First Ser- Afi8wer,—ii&ine had been attached to Massa- 

geant. The regiment was sent to Knoxville. ohusetts for purposes of government during 

Tenn., in October, 1863, and part of it shared colonial times, and after the formation of the 

in the defense of that place, another part con- Federal Government and the dfganization of 

stituted the garrison at Cumberland Gap, and Massachusetts as a State of the Union it was 

a third division was sent up to Powell's Val- still regarded as part of that State and known 

ley. This last detachment, consisting of 856 *8 *^o "District of Maine." The arrangement 

men and fifty-six officers, was surrounded oansed considerable difficulty, but it was not 

Jan. 3, 1864, by Longstreet's men, and f)rced ^^^ 1S20 that Maine was made into a separate 

to surrender after a sharp fight. In February State. Following that time the list of Gov- 

the remainder of the regiment was sent to emors was as follows: 

Camp Nelson, and thence went forward to join ^!^i}*^fil?fJ/on*^^^^^^^^ 

the corps under General Stoneman in Georgia. Albion K. Parris 1822-27 

It was constantly engaged in skirmishing until g°^h«i'„^c'St?JAKK\\v;::;";;::::::::::S^^ 

the fall of Atlanta, and also took part in sev- Jonathan B. Hunton 1830-31 

era! important battles. The regiment was then |Xrf lD™iap::::::::::::;-;.;:;:::::::::?iJ:^ 

sent back to Kentucky to be remounted. After Edward Kent aa38-39 

that it joined in the pursuit of Hood, had sev- Ed™^*Kent^*:::;:::::;::;::;:r:;:::::.\\\*;i8io^ 

eral skirmishes with the enemy, and took part John Fairfield . . . ! .* .* .' *.*.!!*.!.*.*.!!! *. .* .* . .* .* .' .*.*.* .' .1841 -43 

in the battle of Franklin. It then went into gJ^J^? ^t'it^^S ^*^^^^«^^ }?S"li 

, , , .^ ^ ., -, -r , ^o/.» Hugh J. Anderson 1844-47 

camp and between that time and July, 1865, John W. Dana 1847-50 

was stationed at several points— principally at w^G.^^osby^"**^ *\\**!*\\\';;\'!V//ir.V!il53-55 

Pulaski— and was engaged in scouting duty. Anson P. Merriil.V.. ..*.*.'.*.*.*.'.'.'.'.' *.*.*.V.'.*.\*.*.*.l855-66 

It returned to Chicago, where it received its |*^^alX«fc^ed);::::::::;::::::;::^ 

discharge August 23, 1865. Joseph H. Williams (acting) 1857-53 

LotM. Morrill 1858-84 

BECIPBOOITY TBBATY WITH MBXICO. Israel Washbum, Jr 1861-61 

NORTHVILLB. S. D. Abner Cobum 1863-91 

Please give an account of the treaty between ?^?"f,\,^°^5^*,- *. * HJi'SS 

, the United States and Mexico, framed in 1884. a-.J"* ^^*™u®l!**° JSSJ'JJ 

' "R fi "N" Sidney Pernam 1871-74 

^, ^ . ^ ,. \ \, Nelson Digby, Jr 1874-76 

Answer, — The treaty referred to was framed Selden Connor 1876-79 

in 1882 by Messrs Romero and Canedo, on the Alonzp Oar eel on .".".'.'.*..'. .*.*.'.*.'.".*.* *.*.'.*.'. '...V.1879-80 

X ^-.r . J /^ ^ r^ J. J m TT Daniel F. D^vis 1880-81 

part of Mexico, and General Grant and W. H. h. M. Plaisted 1881-8S 

Trescott, on the part of the United States. It Frederick Robie. %l?!2il 

*. ..^, . .,. - ^, Joseph K. Bodwell 1887-87 

was a reciprocity treaty providing for the en- Sebastian S. Marble 1887-89 

trance of a number of Mexican products into the Edwin C. Burleigh ^ . . . .1889- 

United States without duty, and a still greater ' ,.^„„„ 

OIL FINISH. 

number of Umted States manufactures and Hastings Neb 

native products were to enter Mexico duty will Our Curiosity Shop explain how oil finish 

free. Thle treaty was eigned by the gentle- f„rd°o^r;U'ir«ualWe"coS^^^^^^ 

men who negotiated it, in January, 1883, but mon painting? Bbadkb. 

was rejected by the United States Senate. A Anawer.—The following directions are given 

two-thirds vote is required for the ratification by one thoroughly experienced in painting 

of a treaty, and the vote in this case lacked and painters' materials. Prepare the wood 

one of reaching the necessary two-thirds. The, first by filling it. . For this purpose take starch 

sugar and tobacco interests of this country dissolved in turpentine, rub it well into the 

were arrayed against the treaty, and some of wood with an old brusn, let it remain for fif- 

the Senators opposed it on the plea that teen minutes, and rub off the surface with 

reciprocity treaties were not constitutional, waste or a rag. Rub across the grain of the 

since they interfered with the free exercise by wood, and follow strictly the course of the 

the House of its right to initiate bills for fibers in order to leave the filler in the pores 

raising the revenue. However, after its re- of the wood. Let it then have twenty-four 

Jeotion the President extended the period al- hours to dry. Then put on the first coat of 

lowed for the ratification of the treaty, and it oil, and finish with a brush. Allow it one 
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hour to dry and give a second coat; 
another hour and a third coat. Give 
three or f onr coats and mb the last coat with 
ptunice stone and oil. TJse no water what- 
oyer. '*The work is then completed, and will 
neyerneedto be done oyer, for the surface 
will not crack, and the lustre, which is not 
bright at first, will grow brighter with eyery 
new year. For the first two years, it may be 
well to add a coat of finish before rubbing 
down with oil and pumioe stone, but there- 
after nothing will be needed but the rubbing 
with oil and pumice stone." 



THB JAPANESE TBOX7BLE8 OF 1862-^. 

No. 33S WEBSTEB AyENUB, CHICACW). 

Could The Inteb Ocean Cariosity Shop in- 
form me whether or not we joined the English, 
Dutch, and French, and bombarded Shimonoseki, 
in Japan, in 1863, and extorted from the Japanese 
goyernment $786,000 at the same time? 

Wm. H. Boseb. 

Answer.^Ahoui thirty years ago two parties 
stroye for mastery in Japan, a party friendly 
to foreigners and an anti-foreign party. The 
Tycoon led the first named party and the 
IGkado the last named. The minister of foreign 
affairs, who was suspected of being fayorable 
to the foreign element, was, in January, 1862, 
openly attacked in Yeddo, and finally resigned 
his office. In the summer of the same year 
two British marines belonging to the guard of 
the British representatiye were assassinated 
by a Japanese officer, who immediately there- 
after committed suicide. Later four British 
subjects were attacked by the escort of a high 
Japanese functionary, and one of them was 
killed and two wounded. A British fleet, un- 
der Admiral Kuper, arriyed in the Bay of 
Yeddo early in 1863, to support, if necessary, 
the demand made by the British rep- 
resentatiye for a reparation of the 
crimes committed against British subjects, 
namely, the execution of the murderers of the 
British subject referred to; also that Japan 
should formally express regret at not haying 
preyented the crime, and to pay a sum of 
£100,000 as the expenses of the expedition to 
Japan, and £35,000 for the persons or heirs of 
persons who had been wounded or killed. 
Admiral Jaures, the commander of the French 
squadron in the Japanese seas, receiyed in- 
structions to join Admiral Euper in support- 
ing the British demand. At last, after sey- 
eral delays, the British ultimatum was giyen, 
and the Japanese consented to an indemnity 
of 2,500,000 francs. The United States rep- 
resentatiye, Mr. Pruyn, had been more friendly 
to the goyernment of the Tycoon than the 
representatiyes of the other foreign countries. 
When all the other foreign ministers had gone, 
Mr. Pruyn had remained at Yeddo, and was 
▼ary useful in aiding to carry on the negotia- 



tions with Japan and Great Britain and France. 
He, howeyer, desired to withdraw from Yeddo- 
to Yokohama. May 24, 1868, the buildings 
' occupied by the American legation in Yeddo- 
were destroyed, and Mr. Pruyn barely sayed 
the books, etc., of the legation. Mr. Pruyn 
remoyed to Yokohama. When the 
Mikado ordered the Tycoon to- 
repel the barbarians and to announce^ 
that the opened ports were to be closed, and 
the foreigners remoyed, as the Japanese would 
thereafter haye no intercourse with them, 
Mr. Pruyn replied that he would insist upon 
the maintenance of the treaty, and that the 
citizens of the United States would remain in 
Japan and be protected by the United States 
nayal forces. On June 26 the American mer- 
chant steamer Pembroke was attacked in the- 
Straits - of Simonosaki, which separate the 
islands of Eiusiu and Niphon, by a Japanese 
armed bark and the brig Laurie, both belong- 
ing to the Prince of Nagato. The Pembroke 
escaped, owing to the darkness. Mr. Pruyn 
immediately notified the Japanese goyernment 
that full satisfaction and indemnity would be 
demanded for this outrage, and he at the 
same time sent to the scene of the attack on< 
the Pembroke the United States steamer Wy- 
oming, which, on July 10, after a brief engage- 
ment, blew up the Japanese steamer, sunk the- 
brig, and silenced six land batteries. A 
French gunboat, the Eien-Cheng, had been 
fired on, and reached Nagasaki in a sinking 
condition. A Dutch ship — the Medusa — was 
also fired on. Admiral Jaures went with the 
steam frigate Semiramis and the Tan- 
crede to the scene of the outrage, and seized 
and destroyed the batteries of the Japanese, 
blew up the powder magazine, destroyed, 
the residence of the daimio (prince), and- 
burned a small yillage. On July 25 a meet- 
ing of the representatiyes of the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and the Netherlands 
was held at Yokohama, and it was unani- 
mously agreed that the inland sea, now closed 
to commerce by the act of Prince Nagato, 
should be reopened by the united nayal forces- 
of these four nations. Then Admiral Euper 
made an attack, Aug. 14 and 15, on Easgosima, 
which is in Eiusiu, the most southern of the 
four leading islands of the Japanese Empire, 
where Prince Satsumahad a castle and strong, 
fortifications, and gained substantial adyan- 
tage oyer the Japanese forces. In July, 1864^ 
an American steamer, named the Monitor, 
was fired upon by Japanese batteries and. 
troops of the Prince of Nagato. Attempts had^ 
been made by the Tycoon's party to conclude- 
treaties with the powers that had been at- 
tacked through their representatiyes, but 
tiiese the Tycoon was compelled to reyoke on< 
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MOOimt of the anti-f oreign feeling in Japan. 
On Ang. 25 France ' was notifled by the 
Tjooon that tiie treaty he had concluded with 
the French wonld not be ratified. Then it 
was that the expedition was nndertiken which 
the British, French, Dutch, and United States 
ministers had for some time planned against 
the Prince of Nagato, who had repeated his 
acts of hostility to the foreigners. The plan 
was to seonre a free passage through the 
Straita of Simonosaki. The following ships 
were engaged in the enterprise: British, the 
Barossa, the Perseus, the Argus, the Coquette 
and the Bouncer; French, the Semiramis, the 
Duplex and the Tancrede; Dutch, the Metal- 
lencruz, the Djambi, the Medusa and the 
Amsterdam. The United States minister, who 
had no war ressel at his command, chartered 
the Ta-Eiang, displaying thereon the United 
States flag to show that the United States 
acted with Great Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands. Prince Nagato's forts were 
attacked, and two batteries were destroyed, 
Sept. 6. The following day some more 
forts flred on the fleet, but were speedily 
silenced. Sept. 7 other successes at- 
tended the allies, and the Prince of Nagato 
sued for peace, agreeing to accept whatever 
terms might be imposed. A treaty was con- 
cluded by the admirals with the Prince of 
Nagato, and after great dif^culties and dangers 
the ICikado ratified the treaties which had 
been made. During the four succeeding years 
the rcTolution in Japan settled the question as 
to the opening of the Japanese ports and com- 
mercial relations with the ciyilized nations of 
the world. 



THB BATTLE OF BOBODINO. 

TOPIN'S Gbovb, Ohio. 

Give a description of the battle of Borodino, 
with names of commanders, number of killed and 
wounded, etc M. Flinn. 

^tower.— Borodino is a small Tillage of Rus- 
sia, about seventy miles to the southwest of 
Moscow. It is famous for a battie that was 
fought there between the French and the Rus- 
sians, Sept. 7. 1813. It was one of the bloodiest 
batties of history. The French army, which 
numbered 125,000 men, was commanded by 
Napoleon, and the Russians, 160,000 strong, 
were led by Generals Eutusow, de Tolly, and 
Bagration. The battie opened in the early 
morning, the Russians having taken a strong 
position on a rise of ground, and raged with 
great fury until 8 o^dock in the afternoon. 
On the following day the Russians retreated 
from the field in perfect order, the 
French not trying to pursue them. The 
total loss of the Russians was 50,000 men, 
that of the French 80,000. As they had with- 
drawn in order from the field, the Russians 



never acknowledged the battie as a defeat^ 
and in 1889 they built a fine mausoleum on 
the field in commemoration of it. But the 
French were unquestionably the Tioton, as 
they held the field, but they gained littie by 
the engagement except an open road to Mos- 
cow. The French called this fight the battie 
of the Moskwa, from the river of that name, 
and from it Marshal Ney took his^ titie of 
Prince of Moskwa. The actual battie-field 
was not at Borodino, but on the opposite side 
of the small stream, the Ealotcha, an affluent 
of the Moskwa River, on which the village 
was situated. 

ibbioation. 

Abilbnb, Kan. 

Give some account of the methods of irrigation, 
distance between ditches, their depth, etc 

A. D. O. 

Arutoer. — ^The methods of irrigation are very 
simple in themselves. A main canal or ditch 
brings water from streams that may be miles 
away. From the main canal, side ditches are 
dug, so that from one main canal thousands 
of acres may be watered. From these side 
canals furrows are made with a hoe, or with a 
small plow, running these in such direction as 
to give them a slight descent. These small 
furrows are kept closed with a board or with 
earth, but at ' intervals this obstruction is 
raised or removed, and water is thus allowed 
to find its way over every part of the 
field. Another method of irrigation, used 
on valuable lands, is to run perforated 
pipe, like drain pipe, about a foot and a half 
underground, and let water run through this. * 
The moisture, by this plan, is soaked up into 
the soil in the most effective and permanent 
manner. This sub-irrigation is peculiarly 
adapted to fruit raising and the cultivation of 
garden vegetables. A fruit raiser of Calif or- 
nia declares that one acre of land irrigated in 
this way will yield returns equal in value to 
fifty acres irrigated on the surface. But water 
to be used in this way must be settied until 
clear, as if it contains sediment the pipes be- 
come clogged up and useless as conveyors of 
the moisture. Read also the article on Califor- 
nia irrigation in Our Curiosity Shop book for 
the year 1884. 

OOGHXNBAL. 

Spibit Lake, Iowa. 
Describe cochineal, tell how It is obtained, and 
what it is used for. I. Oablton. 

AriBwer, — Cochineal is an insect used as a 

dye. It is found on the cactus plants of 

Mexico. Similar species of this insect have 

been used from the earliest times to give 

material for brilliant dyes. The namecochi* 

neal is limited to the species found in Mexico. 

The Spaniards found it in use there when they 

conquered the country, and immediately in- 
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trodaced it into Europe. The cochineal is a 
small insect with a body wrinkled trans- 
▼erselj; the male has wings, but the female 
has none. The female onljisosed for the 
dye. Each female lays oyer l«000egge. The 
proportion of males among the insects ib 
small, being not more than one to 200 or 
more of the females. When matnre, the 
female insects are brushed off the plants, and 
are killed by dipping them in boiling water ■ or 
putting them in hot ovens, or on plates of hot 
iron. When killed and dried they can be kept 
for any length of time in that form. By the 
first method— usually considered the best^ 
the insects turn of a brownish red color, losing 
partof tiie white powder with which the 
wrinkles of tiieir bodies were corered. They 
retain this if put in a hot OTen, and their color 
is then gray. Those killed on hot iron turn 
black. This is the origin of the different 
Tarieties of cochineal known in the market. It 
takes about 70,000 of ihe dried insects to weigh 
a pound. They are prepared for dyeing pur- 
poses by macerating them in water or alco- 
hol, producing a beautiful rich scarlet dye. 
The coloring principle can be separated from 
this decoction by chemical means, and is ttien 
used to make pigments. Cochineal is rery ex- 
pensiTe, and cheap substances, as lac and 
madder, hare been largely substituted for it as 
dyeing agents. 

BBIUSH WILD OATTLB, 

GBBNi.Di., Col. 
Describe the Oaledonian wild cattle kept in the 
park of the Castle of Chillingham, Northnmber- 
land County, England. Bbadbb. 

jliMtotfT.— The wild cattle beliered to have 
been peculiar to the British Isles seem to 
have once ranged all the northern part of the 
island. Four herds of these cattle are said to 
be now in existence, of which the purest are 
those in the park of Chillingham Castle, tiie 
property of the Earl of Taukerville. These 
cattle are of a medium size, compactly built, 
inyariably of a dingy, cream-colored white, 
and haying the upper half of the ears a dull 
red, and a brownish red muzzle. They show 
all the characteristics of wild animals, and 
their uniformity of color is a strong proof 
that they can not be tame animals relapsed into 
a sayage state. The keeper of the herd says 
«f them that they hide their young and feed 
in the night, basking or sleeping during the 
day; they are fierce when pressed, but, gener- 
ally speaking, yery timorous, moyingoff at 
the appearance of any one, eyen at a great dis- 
tance. The bulls engage in fierce contests for 
the leadership of the herd, and the wounded 
are set upon by the others and killed; thus 
few bulls attain to a great age, and these 
becoming feeble are gored to death by the 



others. It is probable, as Sir Walter Scott 
used to maintain, that Chillingham Park and 
the Cadzow Forest— where there is another 
herd of these cattle— are both part of what 
was once a continuous forest, and that the 
white cattle are the remnants of those herds 
of "tauii sylyestres" described by early Scot- 
tish writers as abounding in the forests of 
Caledonia, to which Scott himself refers in 
his lines: 

"Mightiest of ail the beasts of chase 
That roam In woody Caledon, 

Crashing the forest in his race, 
The mountain ball comes thundering on.*' 

WUITJELAW BKZD. 

CHZOAOO. 
Give a brief biography of Whitelaw Beid, oar 
Minister to France. Bbadbb. 

jln«i0«r.— Whitelaw Beid was bom in Ohio, 
and graduated from the Miami Uniyersity in 
1856. He engaged in newspaper work, and 
was correspondent for three newspapers for 
the conyention and the campaign of 1860. 
When the war broke out Beid went to the 
South as a war correspondent. He seryed at 
first under Cteneral Morris as a captain, and 
afterward under General Bosecrans. At the 
close of the war he accompanied Chief Justice 
Chase on a tour of the South, and afterward 
published a book entitled "After the War; a 
Southern Tour." He also prepared a yolume 
called **Ohio in the War,'* condensing the rec- 
ords of all Ohio regiments from the Adjutant 
General's reports. In 1868 Mr. Beid was giyen 
a place on Horace Greeley's paper, the New 
Tork Tribune, and the next year he became 
managing editor. On the death of Mr. Gree- 
ley, in 1872, Mr. Beid became the owner of the 
paper. In 1889 he was appointed Minister to 
France by President Harrison. 

THB AliBXTTIAN ISLANDS. 

„ „ , . Halsbt, Oregon. 

Tell something of the islands purchased with 
Alaska by the United States from Bassia, their 
extent, latitude, and longitude. L. M. J. 

.Intwtfr.— There were included in the Alas- 
kan purchase all the coast islands adjoining 
that Territory; also all north of and including 
Prince of Wales Island, in latitude 64 deg. 40 
min. north, and especially the entire 
group of the Aleutian Islands, which streteh 
westward from the end of the Alaskan penin- 
sula. The Prince of Wales Island is one of the 
Alexander Archipelago, which includes also 
Baranoy Island, on which Sitka, ihe capital of 
the Territory, is situated, and others, many of 
them yery small, maldng 1,100 in all. East of 
the Alaskan Peninsula is another archipelago, 
including the large island of Eodiak, and north 
of the peninsula are the Pribyloff group, the 
Island of St. Matthew and the large Islands of 
St. Lawrence and Kuniak. The Aleutian Islands 
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form a chain extending from 168 to 188 de- 
grees west longitude, and their boondariei 
of latitude are 51 and 56 degrees, 
They consist of four groups: 1, The Sasignan 
Islands, fire in number, lying west of the 
185th meridian of west longitude; 2, the Bat 
or Erisi Islands, of which there are fifteen 
between longitude 185 and 180 degrees west; 
8, the AndreanoYski group, extending from 
longitude 180 to 172 degrees west, and contain- 
ing thirty islands, and, 4, the Fox or libi 
islands, numbering thirty-one, lying between 
longitude 172 degrees west and the shore of 
the American continent, including the Islands 
of Oonimak and Oonalaska. The area of the 
Aleutians is estimated at about 6,400 square 
miles. 

A TOIiT. 

Ohicaoo. 

What is a "volt"? Webster's latest edition 
does not give it in the sense of a measure of elec- 
tric currents as commonly used amomr elec- 
tricians. E. E. Wood. 

Answer.—The word "volt" is derived from 
Yolta, the Italian scientist, and is the unit of 
tension or electro-motive force. A volt is 
very nearly the pressure yielded by a certain 
standard galvanic cell. 

OSOAB WILDE. 

Bblvidebb, Iowa. 
Give a brief biography of Oscar Wilde. 

0. H. Abnold. 

ATUfwer.^OBCSkT 0*Flahertie Fingal Wills 
Wilde is a son of Sir William Wilde, an emi- 
nent Irish surgeon. He was bom in Dublin, 
Oct. 16, 1856. He studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and at Oxford, graduating at the latter 
university in 1878. He was a pupil of Buskin 
and visited Greece as the traveling companion 
of the distinguished Professor Mahaffy, of 
Dublin College. During his college days he 
became noted as an apostle of sestheticism in 
dress, manners, and literature. In 1880-81 he 
made a tour through the United States, lectur- 
ing on the aesthetic fad. It is not generally 
known that the plan of this tour originated 
with, and its expenses weire paid by, the man- 
agers of the Gilbert & Sullivan opera, "Pa- 
tience." This opera was a satire on the 
esthetic craze, then raging in England. In 
that country the opera was fully appreciated 
and had a great run. But it was judged that the 
play would not "take" in the United States, 
since as we had no aesthetic young men 
here we could not understand its clever hits. 
So young Wilde was sent over to pose on the 
lecture platform, and thus prepare the public 
for the youth to be satirized on the boards in 
"Patience." Neither the lecturer nor the 
opera, unfortunately, proved as successful as 
was expected. Oscar Wilde, however, was 
much admired by gushing young women, and 



had flattery enough to satisfy him. Betum- 
ing to England, he dropped the ssthetio fad, 
married and took up work as a journalist. He 
now edits a magazine called Woman's World. 
He has written a volume or two of poems and 
several dramas of no great note. 

eduoahon in obbat bbitaik and oanada» 

GBBBNVIIiliE, Iowa. 

Tell something of the denominational and 
other systems of education, as they exist in 
Great Britain and Canada. T. Dyke. 

Armoer.— The highest education is provided 
for in Great Britain by the great universities 
and endowed colleges. Preparatory educa- 
tion, or that of the grades known as high and 
grammar schools, is left to private enterprise 
throughout the United Kingdom. No trust- 
worthy statistics concerning it, therefore, can 
be given. There are a number of endowed 
public and grammar schools in England, but 
the government has no control over the con- 
duct of these schools. In Scotiand, according 
to the latest report, there are forty-nine 
highec class public schools under govern- 
ment inspection. In Ireland, there are about 
1,500 schools of this kind, which are under the 
direction of an intermediate education board,, 
being regularly paid for its work. But ele- 
mentary education is compulsory throughout 
the United Kingdom, and in 1889 it was made^ 
free in Scotland. By an act passed in 1870 
sufficient school accommodation must be pro- 
vided in every district in England and Wales 
for all the children resident in such district 
between the ages' of 5 and 13. An es- 
sentially similar act has been applied to Scot- 
land. In 1888 there were 19,224 elementary 
schpols in England and Wales. Of these, 4,562 
were directiy under the management of school 
boards appointed by the authorities, 11,83S 
were connected with the Church of England, 
554 were Wesleyan, 895 Boman Catholic, and 
1,875 undenominational schools. Of the 8,128 
schools in Scotiand receiving the government 
grant, 2,608 are public schools, 76 are con- 
nected with the Church of Scotiand, 157 with 
the Boman Catholic Church, and the rest 
with other bodies or are undenominational. 
The law in England forbids the teaching of 
"any catechism or religious formulary 
distinctive of any particular denomination" 
in any of vhe schools provided or managed by 
school boards. In Scotiand, by a law passed 
in 1872, the religious teaching of each school 
is left to its school board, without any re- 
striction as to religious formulas. The differ- 
ent branches of the Scotch Presbyterian Church 
differ so slightiy in the essential points of 
their beliefs that the question of religious 
teaching in schools has not been attended with 
as much dif^culty in Scotiand ad in other 
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parte of the United Kingdom. In Ireland 
elementary education is nnder the euperin- 
cendenoe of a body of ''oommissionerB of 
national education.'* Half of these com- 
misedoners^-there are twenty in all — are 
Protestants and one-half of them are 
Oatholios. Half of the school inspectors em- 
ployed are also Catholics. Beligions in- 
fltmction is provided for in all the schools, 
but a stringent conscience clause protects 
the interests of parents who do not approve of 
that given in the school The plan 
of the state system of education was to unite 
the literary education of the children, but to 
Jceep separate their religious instruction. 
This plan, however, has not been successful 
in more than half of the schools. A recent 
report showed that in 3,168 schools nnder Cath- 
olic teachers all the pupils were Catholics ; and 
ih 809 schools under Protestant teachers there 
were only Protestant pupils. In the rest of 
the schools pupils of different faiths were in 
attendance, 2,714 schools being under the care 
of Catholics and 1,228 under Protestant- 
teachers, while 77 were taught by Protestant 
■and Catholic instructors conjointly. 

Throughout the Canadian provinces the 
supervision of the public schools, or schools 
for junior pupils, belongs to the provincial 
government, and the funds for the schools are 
supplied by government grants and legal tax- 
4i1aon. Education is more or less compulsory 
in all the provinces, except New Brunswick. 
All the schools are non-sectarian, except that 
in Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, and the North- 
west Territories separate schools for Catholics 
Jire allowed. Any member of thcBoman Catho- 
lic Church may, if he so desire, have his school 
tax paid for the maintenance of the separate 
schools of his own church, and with the fund 
thus secured distinctively Roman Catholic 
schools are supported. In Quebec, where the 
.great mass of the people are Roman Catholics, 
the schools are entirely in the hands of the 
-clergy of that church, but Protestant schools 
are also carried on and their rights under the 
State laws are recognized. The superior 
schools, colleges and universities are, as they 
are in most countries, mainly under private 
-or sectarian management. 



COSTA BICA. 

LITOHPIELD, HI. 

Give an account of the climate, the products, 
and the character of the people of Costa Rica. 

E. P. T. 

Afutoer, — ^A chain of mountains, a continu- 
ation of the main Andes range of South 
-America, traverses the entire territory of 
«0o8ta Rica, widening in the northern part of 
the State. The mountains spread out into a 
(tableland on which the principal towns of the 



State are situated. On the southeast the table- 
land descends abruptly, but on the northwest 
it forms terraces and gentle slopes in its 
descent. On the Pacific coast the country is 
diversified with valleys. Through the center 
of the mountainous region extends the valley 
of San Jose, through which runs a railroad. 
The general level of the valley is about 4,500 
feet above the level of the sea, and its 
scenery is beautiful and its climate delightful. 
A large part of the mountain range of Costa 
Rica is still covered with wild, unexplored 
forests. The climate on the uplands is tem- 
perate and healthy; on the coasts it is very 
hot and sickly. The rainy season is very 
long. On the Pacific coast it begins in April 
and ends in November, and on the Atlantic 
slope it lasts through the fall and winter 
months. The soil of the country is rich, and 
nearly all the tropical products are cultivated. 
Many of the fruits and vegetables of the tem- 
perate zone are raised in the highlands. Many 
wild animals are found in the forests, ^nd 
serpents infest the wooded coasts. Large 
herds of cattle are raised in some parts of the 
country, also other stock. The staple export 
of the country and its chief source of wealth 
is coffee, for which the soil of the mountain 
sides seems peculiarly adapted. The popu- 
lation of the country in 1885 was 218,785, of 
which about 130,000 are whites, some 13,000 
Indians, about 4,000 negroes, and the remain- 
der of mixed blood. The whites are of 
Spanish descent, and, except among the In- 
dians, the Spanish language is universally 
used. 



BUBIAIi AMONa THE INDIANS. 

Radnob, Ohio. 

In what way did the North American Indians 
bary their dead? Was the custom the same in all 
tribes? M. N. Smith. 

Answer,— In a report made to the Smith- 
sonian Institution some years ago. Dr. H. C. 
Yarrow gives the methods of sepulture used 
by different tribes of North American Indians 
as six: Inhumation, embalmment or mummi- 
fication, surface burial, aerial sepulture, 
aquatic burial, and cremation. Inhumation, 
which is simply interment in the earth, was 
by far the most common mode. Schoolcraft 
describes the custom among the Mohawks, of 
New York. They made a large round hole in 
which the body was placed either upright or 
on its haunches. They covered the grave 
with timber, and raised the earth over it in a 
round mound. The Carolina tribes placed 
the body first in a cane hurdle, and 
placed bark above and below it. The 
Creeks and Seminoles of Florida buried 
their dead about four feet deep in a ro tind 
hole directly under the cabin or rock whero 
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the person had liyed, placing the body in a 
litting posture, coTering it with canes and 
clay. There are Indian burying grounds still 
found in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois, in 
which the grares are from twelye to eighteen 
inches deep, often lined with slabs of stone. 
Many articles are found in those graves, as 
pottery, heads, shells, arrow-heads, etc. 
Among the Comanche Indians of Arizona the 
dead body is wrapped in a blanket, then 
bound with cords, and tumbled into a canyon 
or rayine of the mountains. The Pueblos, of 
New Mexico, bury their dead in grayes six 
feet deep, seven feet long, and two feet wide, 
rolling the body in a buffalo robe, and tying it 
with ropes. The Pimas tie their bodies wi^ 
cords into a sitting posture before burying 
them. The process of embalmment seems to 
have been practiced by the earlier tribes, 
though it is rare at the present time. From 
statements of the earlier writers on the North 
American Indians it seems to have 
been the custom among the tribes 
of* Yirginia, the Oarolinas, and Florida 
to embalm their dead, especially 
persons of distinction. Quite a number of 
mummies have been found in the saltpetre 
caves of Kentucky, but it is still a question 
whether Jhe^e were preserved by artificial 
means, or by the action of the soil wherein 
they were laid. The third form, surface 
burial, was practiced only to a limited extent, 
so far as is known. The methods varied. 
Sometimes the dead were placed in hollow 
trees, in an upright position, occasionally in 
hollow logs lying on the ground. Othe r modes 
were to lay the body on the ground, and to 
coyer it with birch bark, or with stones. 
Black Hawk, the chief of the Sacs and Foxes 
in Illinois, was placed on the ground in a 
sitting position, his hands grasping his cane. 
The ground around it was picketed, as a pro- 
tection against wild animals. The chiefs of 
that tribe were always buried thus. Black- 
bird, the famous chief of the Omahas, was 
buried seated on his favorite snow-white 
horse. He was in full dress of war-paint, with 
tomahawk in his belt, and on his head he wore 
his favorite adornment of war eagle plumes. 
The burial is described by Gatlin as follows: 
**Turfs were brought and placed around the 
feet and legs of the horse, and gradually laid 
up to its sides, and at last over the back and 
he'ad of the unsuspecting animal, and last 
over the head and eagle plumes of its valiant 
nder, where, all together, they have moldered 
and remained undisturbed to the present day." 
Aerial burial, which does not differ essentially 
from the last method mentioned, was perhaps 
the mx>st common mode of all. It included 
several forms, as burial in lodges, on a plat- 



form, and beneath a tent, covered with buffalo 
hides or brushwood, in houses built in vari- 
ous ways, but all raised from the surface of 
the ground; in a box of wood or a oanoe 
placed on posts or on a scaffoldlbg, and by 
placing the body in the crotch of a tree. 
Aquatic burial was performed by depositing 
the corpse in a canoe and setting it afloat <m 
streams or lakes remote from human habita- 
tions. This custom was more common with 
the South American tribes than with those of 
North America, though some of the latter 
used it. The method of disposing of the 
dead by cremation was used to a considerable 
extent among the North American tribes, 
especially those inhabiting the Western slope 
of the Bocky Mountains. The dead bodies 
were placed upon a funeral pyre bearing 
considerable resemblance to that used by the 
Greeks and Bomans. * 

IS THE MOON IMHABITAD? 

STAFrOBDVILLB, N. J. 

Is the moon inhabited? Tell what is known on 
this subject. Adolphus. 

Afuwer.^While it is not possible to know 
anything positively concerning the question 
whether the moon may or may not be in- 
habited, astronomers have long ago agreed 
that the probabilities are altogether against 
the supposition that any animal life whatever 
exists on the surface of this luminary. The 
strongest presumption against the existence 
of such life is found in the fact that the moon 
has apparently no atmosphere, or none, at 
least, of sufftcient density to support any be- 
ings such as those who exist on the earth. 
There are twe indications to show this. Fitst^ 
the moon as seen through the telescope shows 
no haze or dimness on the edge of its disc, 
such as would certainly be seen if it 
were enwrapped as the earth is, in 
air, the densest portion lying next to the 
planet. Secondly, when the moon intervenes 
between us and any more distant object, there 
IB no refraction visible. During a solar 
eclipse, there is no distortion of the 8U&*ft 
limb where the moon cuts it. And 
when the moon passes between the 
earth and a star, there is no change i^ the 
star's appearance or position, as there cer- 
tainly would be did we see it through the re- 
fractive medium of the atmosphere. Of 
course the moon has no water if it has no air, 
since water would evaporate and produce an 
atmosphere of its own vapor. And this evapo- 
ration, be it noted, would not cease till the 
pressure of the vapor became equal to its 
elastic force at the mean temperature of the 
moon. If this temperature were at freesing- 
point the pressure of an atmosphere of water 
vapor would be 1-160 of thatef theeartti*s 
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atmosphere, and could not fail to be 
detected by obserrera on the earUu 
The length of the lunar day girea another 
reason for doubting that the moon can be in- 
habited. As that orb turns on its axis but 
once during its reyolution around the 'earth 
the lunar day is nearly thirty times as long as 
the terrestrial day. Near the moon's equator, 
therefore, the sun shines without intermission 
nearly fifteen of our days, and is then in- 
visible for the same length of time. * In con- 
sequence of this, the extremes of heat and 
cold must far exceed any erer known on this 
globe, and be far greater than any life which 
we know of can endure. To be sure we have 
never seen but one side of the moon, and the 
conditions on the other side may be different, 
but this is not probable. The moon has been 
thoroughly observed, that is, those parts 
which can be seen from the earth, through a 
telescope. There is no doubt that it has 
mountains and valleys. These have been 
carefully mapped, and from the appear- 
ance- of the mountains, they have been 
judged to be extinct volcanoes. Telescopes 
are now made of such power that they 
bring the moon to within about 250 
miles of the earth, and an object on 
its surf &ce of a diameter of 450 yards could 
be distinctly seen. If there were lakes, 
rivers, foi^sts, or great cities upon the moon 
these could certainly be perceived, and the 
surest indication of the existence of human 
life, to-wit: changes in appearance of the 
moon^s surface, could not fail of detection. 
We may therefore conclude that the general 
opinion of astronomers, that the moon is not 
inhabited, is correct. 

Tius BBAOH HYDSAXTXjIO SHIBLD. 

Ohioaoo. 

Please describe the Beach hydranlic shield, 
which has been used with such success in con- 
itrnctinfi: the St. Olair tunnel. Studbkt. 

Answer—The foUowiui: descrintion of this 
invention and its workings we take from the 
Scientific American: 

'The shield consists of a strong cylinder 
somewhat resembling a huge barrel with both 
heads removed. The front end of the cylin- 
der 18 sharpened, so as to have a cutting edge 
to enter the earth. The rear end of the cylin- 
der, for a length of two feet or so, is made 
quite thin and is called the hood. Arranged 
around the main walls of the cylinder and 
longitudinal therewith are a series of hydrau- 
lic jacks, all operated from a common pump, 
each jack having cocks, whereby it may be cut 
off from the pump whenever desired. Within 
the shield are horizontal braces and shelveb. 
When at work the iron plates or the masonry, 
of which the tunnel is composed, are first 



ffbuilt up within the thin hood of ih« 
shield, the hydraulic jacks ar« 
then made to press against the 
ends of the tunnel plates or masonry, which 
has the effect to push the shield ahead into 
the earth for a distance equal to the length of 
the pistons of the jacks, say two feet, or not 
quite the length of the hood, and as the 
shield advances, men employed in the front of 
the shield dig out and carry back the earth 
through the shield. By the advance of the 
shield, the hood, within which the iron or 
masonry tunnel is built, is drawn partially off 
from and ahead of the constructed tunnel, 
thus leaving the hood empty. The pistons of 
the hydraulic jacks are then shoved back into 
their cylinders, and a new section of tunnel is 
built up within the hood as before described. 
The shield is then pushed ahead, and so on. 
The extreme end of the tunnel is always with^ 
in and covered and protected by the hood. In 
this manner the earth is rapidly excavated or 
bored out, and the tunnel is built without dis- 
turbing the surface of the ground. 



PITCAIBN'S JSLJlVD OF TO-DAT. 

A correspondent sends the following inter- 
esting communication to Our Curiosity Shop: 

*'I recently read with much intei^bt your 
article descriptive of the mutiny on the ship 
Bounty, and the settlement of Pitcairn's 
Island. I find in my last copy of a' London 
paper an account of a recent visit to that island 
by a British vessel. As it gives information 
more recent than that contained in your arti- 
cle, it may be of interest to many of your read- 
ers who are not at all likely to see the London 
journal. I therefore transmit it to you:" 

''Captain Smith, of the Firth of Clyde, who 
has just arrived at Limerick from San Fran- 
cisco, reports that he visited Pitcaim Island 
April 27, 1890. The ship lay to off Adamstown, 
the one little village of the island, 
and a number of the islanders came on board, 
bringing large quantities of fruit for the 
officers and crew. This was after 8 o'clock in 
the evening, and from the time that it had be- 
come dark the crew had perceived beacon- 
fires all along the shores of the island. The 
men who came on board said that the ship had 
been sighted at 4^30 in the afternoon, and all 
the tihildren on the island had been set to 
work gathering dry leaves to make fires to 
guide the ships into the harbor. There are 
now 126 souls o-L the island, an increase of 
nine sinc3 Captain Smith visited it a year ago. 
He was told that the centenary anniversarv of 
the mutineers' landing on the island was cele- 
brated on ihe 83d of January last, with all the 
display that could be mustered in the shape 
of bonfires and fire- works. The only relics of 
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ihe Bonntj and the mutineers that can l^ 
f onnd on the island to-day, are seyeral pieces 
of copper and one gnn, which is placed in the 
center of the settlement, with a flag-staff in 
ihe mnzzle of it. The only grare of the mu- 
tineers known to the islanders is that of Alex- 
ander Smith, alias John Adams. Graves of 
the others have been searched for in yain. 
This is not to be wondered at when it is re- 
membered that this is the fourth generation 
in direct line from the mutineers, and that 
with the exception of four— Adams, Young, 
McCoy and Quintel— all of them met violent 
deaths. The island is so far aside from the 
usual paths of ocean trafftc, that the people 
there are very poorly supplied with many of 
those essentials of civilization most readily 
procured in well-peopled communities, as 
clothing for the females, carpenters' tools, 
xsrockery and groceries. Books are also in 
great demand. Captain Smith does not fail 
to state that Queen Yiotoria has nowhere more 
loyal subjects than on Pitcaim Island." 

TBE OBBIT OF THE BABTH. 

EXCBLSIOB, Wis. 

Why is the earth's orbit elliptical instead of 
circular? Why is not the sun in the center of the 
ellipse? W. S. R. 

Answer,— Ke-pler was the first astronomer 
to discover the form of the orbits of the 
planets and the laws governing their motion 
around the sun. He soon found that the earth 
and the other planets did not move in circles, 
but in ellipses. An ellipse is an oval figure, 
bounded by a regular curve, and correspond- 
ing to an oblique projection of a circle, or an 
oblique section of a cone. It is plain that 
there is no point in an ellipse, which is 
equally distant from all points of the circum- 
ference, as the center of a circle is. But 
mathematics shows this figure to have two 
points, which are called foci (plural of focus) 
the sum of whose distances from any point of 
the boundary curve line, always equals the 
major axis, or longer diameter of the ellipse. 
Kepler discovered, by much laborious calcu- 
lation, that the orbit of each planet is an 
ellipse having the sun in one focus. Eepler 
discovered this law; it was left to Newton to 
find its reason in the laws of 
motion. Newton's great primary dis- 
covery was the law of gravitation, 
but he did not merely rest with showing that 
ihe planetary motions could be explained by 
that law, but fuither solved the inverse prob- 
lem, and determined what kind of motion that 
law required. He found that the orbit of a 
body moving about a central mass under the 
law of gravitation is not of necessity a circle, 
nor an ellipse of certain proportions. But it 
must be a conic section, and whether it is a 
circle, an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola, de- 



pends upon circumstances. The first law of 
motion, as shown by Newton, is that a bodj 
set in motion and acted upon by no outside 
force, will move forward forever in a straight 
line, The second is that when a moving 
body is acted upon by any force its deviation 
from the straight line motion will be in the 
direction of the acting force and pro- 
portional to it. Newton arg^ied that 
two forces were acting on the heavenly bodies, 
a tangential force carrying them forward in a 
straight line, and a central force drawing 
them to the center of our great solar system, 
the sun. Two forces acting upon a body at 
the same time, one in the line of its motion 
and the other directly across the line of its 
motion, will give a resultant curvilinear mo- 
tion. This can be demonstrated by any sim- 
ple natural object, as a ball and a «tring. 
Mathematics can demonstrate with absolute 
accuracy the rate of motion produced by these 
contending forces and the form of orbit 
through which they will carry a body. A cal- 
culation from the laws which Eepler had de • 
duced from observation of the planetary mo- 
tions, enabled Newton to show that the force 
of gravitation acts on each planet directly as 
to its mass, and inversely as the square 
of its mean distance. He further showed 
that if the planets are acted upon by a force 
directly in the line of the sun, the radius 
vector of each body, that is, the line connect- 
ing the body with the central force, will 
sweep over equal areas in equal times, which 
is Eepler's second law. The determination of 
the form of orbit that would be described, in 
these conditions, was one involving difficult 
mathematical calculations, but Newton suc- 
ceeded in showing, by a rigid demonstration, 
that this orbit would be an ellipse, with the 
sun in one of its foci. It must not be forgot- 
ten that the discovery of Newton, was not 
only of a force drawing the failing apple to 
the earth, and the earth toward the sun, but 
also of a counter-force by which, in direct 
proportion to mass, the earth draws the sun 
and the apple, the earth. Thus byiaction and 
reaction, as well as by opposing forces, the 
entire created universe is kept in equipoise, 
and holds its harmonious movement through 
the boundless realms of space. 

HISTOBY OF CBEMATIOM. 

Fatb Oaks, Mich, 
When was cremation first introduced, by whom, 
or wnat nation? Are there any nations that dis- 
pose of their dead in this manner at the present 
time? Beadeb. 

J.n«w«r.~Antiquarians are not agreed as to 
the manner in which some of the very earliest 
nations disposed of their dead. The Egyp. 
tians used the process of embalming, and the 
Chinese buried their dead. The Hebrews 
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used earth bnriftl, embalmed thdr kings Mid 
great men only, Imt they bomed the bodies of 
those who had died of infeotions diseases. 
The ancient Persians, Parthians, and Medes 
threw their bodies into the open fields to be 
deyoored by wild beasts, but in later times 
cremation was adopted for sanitary reasons. 
Some writers assert that the Greeks first took 
up the custom of burning their dead at the 
siege of Troy through necessity, others 
that they took the oustont from the Phrygians. 
In later years the Greeks denied the priyilege 
of being burned to suicides, persons struck 
by lightning, and infants who had not yet cut 
their teeth, but to all others it was accorded 
as a right. The early Bomans probably 
buried their dead, but from the time of the 
republic to the end of the fourth century of 
the Christian era burning the dead on a pyre 
was the general rule. The early Aryans, the 
Slays, the Celts, and the Germans burned 
their dead, so that cremation may be regarded 
as haying been the general custom among the 
Indo-European ]*aces. The grayes of North 
Europe throughout the * 'bronze asre** contain 
only jars with ashes. It was, no doubt, the 
Christian belief in the resurrection of the 
body which put a stop to the practice of cre- 
mation in Europe, and this belief is 
still used as an argument against 
the reyiyal of the custom. Cremation 
has been the custom in India, Siam, and 
Burmah from the earliest times, and is still 
the usual method of disposing of the dead in 
those countries. It was the common custom 
in Japan until quite recently. Some of the 
tribes of North American Indians still retain 
the practice of cremation. In recent years 
there has been an attempt to haye the custom 
restored in Europe, the argument for it being 
based mainly on sanitary grounds. In Italy 
cremation has been legal since 1877, and 
crematory furnaces are in use in Milan, Lodi, 
Cremona, Padua, liome, and other cities, 
where between 1878 and 1888 oyer a thousand 
cremations took place. The practice is per- 
missible now in eyery country of Europe ex- 
cept Belgium, Bussia, and Austria. In Gk>tha, 
Germany, and in Paris large crematoriums are 
in use, and there is also one at Woking, in 
Surrey, England. There was one built at 
Washington, Pa., in 1876, and others haye 
since been erected in this counlxy. 

THB PLAINS OF ABBAHAM. 

OHICAQO. 

Why are the highlands near Quebec called the 
Plains or Heights of Abraham? Student. 

jifut{r«r.— Parkman, in his **Montcalm and 
Wolfe,** states that "the Plains of Abraham 
were so called from Abraham Martin, a pilot 
known as Maitre Abraham, who had owned a 



piece of land here in the early tiiftes of the 
colony." 

OOJOt-TEOi BOHLBB GAUaS. 

ASPBB, Mo. 

1. How is coke prepared? 2. How is the water- 
gauire on steam boilers constructed? J. M. B. 

Answer.— 1, Coke is the solid product left 
when the gaseous matters haye been extracted 
from bituminous coal. There are two kinds 
of coke; gas coke, which is obtained from tiie 
retorts of gas works, and oyen coke, which is 
made in oyens or pits. The latter is regarded 
by manufacturers as the only true coke, gas 
coke being merely cmders. There are two 
ways of making the oyen coke: in oyens con- 
structed for the purpose, or in large open 
heaps on the ground. The oyens are made of 
fire-brick and stone, arched oyer the top, with 
a hole left for the gases to escape, and another 
hole in front, and closed by an iron door 
through which the coal is put in. When the 
oyen is full its contents are ignited, and air is 
admitted below, while the gases are al- 
lowed to escane at the top. Li twenty-four 
hours the air-holes are closed, but the gas is 
allowed to escape for twelve hours more. 
Then the upper hole is closed, the coke is left 
twelye hours to cool, and after this time it is 
taken out, drenched with water, and remoyed. 
Coking in the open air is the most common 
method in the United States. The coal is piled 
up in long ranges, an air passage extending 
along the ground beneath the whole length of 
the range. The entire heap is then fired by 
the application of hot coals at interyals, -and 
after it has burned for a time, and the black 
smoke and flames abate, the whole heap is 
coyered with ashes. When the mass has 
cooled the coke is drawn out. The process is 
not an economical one, since much of the in- 
side coal is burned to ashes before the outer 
portions haye been coked. 2. The common 
boiler gauge is a thick glass tube for 
the purpose of showing the height 
of the water in the boiler. It is 
not attached directiy to the boiler, but to a 
pipe leading from the steam- chimney down to 
the water below. The boiler-maker should 
place the gauge, to be sure that it is always in 
the proper position. If it is placed properly, 
the water should just be seen in the gauge, 
when it stands three inches aboye the top row 
of tubes in the boiler. But Edwards' book of 
4irections to engineers says that wheneyer an 
engineer takes charge of a new boiler he 
should fill it so as to coyer the top row of 
tubes and the top of back connection, and then 
notice where the water stands in the glass 
gauge and mark it; he can then always tell at 
a glance how the water stands in the boiler. 
Another method of gauging is by the use of 
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small plng^cooks screwed into the boiler. These 
are generally throe in nnmber, and placed 
one aboYO the other, abont three inches apart; 
the lower one shonld be fixed just above the 
lerel of the npper row of tubes, or back con- 
nection plate. The rule is that the water most 
never fall below this lowest gange-cock. 

▲bmenia and thb abmenian ohusgh. 
Ohicaqo, hi. 
Will Our Curiosity Shop jrfve some iuformation 
ooncemiuflr the Armenian Cnuruh and the Arme- 
nian people? Are the Armenians as a nation 
Ohristian/ Has Armenia been at any time an 
independent nation? E. M. M. 

Answer.— Armenivk is an inland region of 
Western Asia, mostly within the limits of 
Asiatic Turkey, but also extending into the 
adjacent dominions of Bussia and Persia. Its 
boundaries have varied greatly at different 
periods. The whole of the territory com- 
pissed under the name ^ has never been in- 
olu&ed under one government, but the king- 
dom of Armenia has in earlier times been an 
independent state, ' though generally it has 
been tributary to so^ie more powerful neigh- 
bor. The Armenians proper, who now form 
but a very small part of the inhabitants of 
Armenia, claim to be descended from Japheth, 
the son of Noah, and assert that they were 
governed by their own king^ from a very early 
period. Then they fell successively under 
the rule of the Assyrian, Median and Persian 
empires, though under the Persians they re- 
tained their own princes and paid tribute only. 
Under the great Tigranes the country was 
again independent, then fell under the power 
of the ^mans. While a Boman province the 
country was ruled by native princes, and one 
of these, Tiridates the Great, was converted to 
Christianity by St. Gregory in the fourth cen- 
tury. After this time Armenia became the 
bulwark of Ghristianity in Asia, although it 
was overrun by the Persian fire-worsOiipers, 
then by the ttohammedan caliphs. In the ninth 
century Armenia again became a state of some 
importance, and for 200 years was governed 
by a native dynasty and enjoyed great pros- 
perity. In the eleventh century Uie Greeks 
seized a part of the kingdom, while the Turks 
and Kurds made titiemselves masters of the 
rest, only one or two iof ^e native princes 
maintaining a perilous independence. 
In the thirteenth century the Mongols 
overran the country. In the fifteenth century 
the eastern part became a Persian province 
and the western part fell into the hands of 
the Turkish Sultan. The subsequent history 
of the countity is that of devastation by the 
Mongols and the hoaii of Timur, and of a 
long contest between the Ottoman Turks and 
Persia for the possession of the ancient'^king- 
dom. At length Bussia appeared as a pro- 



tector of the Armenian Christians. In 1827 
the Caar wraated from Persia a large share of 
Armenian territory, and in 1872 by the treaty 
of Berlin another large portion was ceded to 
Bussia. Large numbers of Armenians had, 
before this time, left their cotmtry to settle 
in Bussia, having there greater religious lib- 
erty. At the time* of the Berlin trealy, it ie 
understood, Great Britain made a secret com- 
pact with Turkey, agreeing to protect the 
latter country in "the control of her 
Asiatic possessions on condition that neces- 
sary reforms should be made in their ad- 
ministration, and that the Armenians should 
be protected against the Kurds and other law- 
less tribes. Turkey has altogether disre- 
garded her part in this compact, as the pres- 
ent troubles in the province show. The total 
number of Armenians is estimated at about 
2,500,000, but of these not more than 1,000,000 
live in Armenia*, the remainder being dis- 
persed in different parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The national cohesion of the people 
is almost as strong as that of the Jews. In 
Armenia the people speak the Armenian lan- 
guage, but the scattered communities have 
largely come to use other tongues. The dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Armenian 
Church have constituted the principal agency 
in preserving the national unity of the Ar- 
menian people. The church was constituted 
a separate communion in the fifth century 
by the refusal of the Armenians ta 
accept the decisions of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon in the controversy con- 
cerning the two-fold nature of Christ. It 
was then called the Gregoi^an Church. It 
has some points of agpreement with the Greek 
Church, and in others agrees with the Boman' 
Catholic faith. There is a sect called the 
United Armenians that acknowledges the 
Pope of Bome as the head of the churchy 
but the Armenian Church proper h^ never 
agreed to this. The Armenians agree with 
the Greeks in maintaining that the Holy Ghoet 
proceeds Ik-om the Father only, and they 
baptize after the manner of the Greeks by 
partially immersing the person or child and 
thrice pouring water upon their heads, but 
they make the sign of the cross vith two 
fingers, while jhe Greeks make it with three. 
They believe in transubbtantiation, with the 
Boman Catholics, and accept seven; sacra- 
ments, but they join confirmation with bap- 
tism, and hold that extreme unction is to be 
administered to eoclesiastics only, and that 
immediately after and not before death. They 
accept the adoration of saints, and regard con- 
fession and absolution as necessary to salva- 
tion, but they do not believe in purgatory. 
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The Armenian Chnroh has a great number 
of fasts, but only a few religious festivals, 
and there are nine grades of the clergy. An 
attempt was made some years ago to induce 
the Armenians to alter their faith so far as to 
admit of their union with the English Church, 
hut it failed. 



TACCINATION. 

SalbM; Wie. 
Tell Bomething about vaccination. Is there 
any dant^er of incurrinj? disease when pure virus 
is used? Is it a si^re preventive of small -pox? 

Answer, — There are admitted to be certain 
risks in vaccination, even when carefully se- 
lected vaccine lymph is used. These risks 
may be divided into the risks inherent in the 
cow-pox infection and the risks contingent to 
the puncture of the skin. The latter are very 
slight, and little need be said of them, but the 
former have been divided by physicians into 
five forms of diseases — erysipelas, jaundice, 
skin eruptions, vaccinal ulcers, and what is 
called vaccinal syphilis. In regard to the first 
of these Dr. Jenner himself, the discoverer of 
vaccination, noted that a slight attack of ery- 
sipelas was very commonly a part of the fever 
attendant on the vaccinating process. The 
redness which appears around the pock on the 
arm in vaccination is normally of the charac- 
ter of erysipelas. In the case of grown per- 
sons this is productive of no harm, but on the 
tender flesh of a child it often spreads and 
may lead to fatal results. But the mortality 
of infants from erysipelas is very great, many 
children dying from this disease every 
year, and of this mortality the cases 
that can be traced in origin to vaccina- 
tion form a very small part. A record of the 
deaths of children one year old and under from 
erysipelas has been kept in the Registrar Gen- 
eral's office in London,England,for thirty years. 
This shows that the cases ascribed to erysipe- 
las occurring immediately after vaccination 
never reached 10 per cent, and usually were 
not more than 2 or 8 per cent of the whole. 
The idea that jaundice is someiames caused by 
vaccination is a modern one, and ther& is very 
little to prove it. In the latter parfc of 1883, 
owing to a small-pox alarm, a large number of 
workmen were vaccinated at Bremen, and of 
these nearly one-sixth were attacked with 
jaundice during the six months following. 
The physicians were inclined to thyik that the 
jaundfoe, though the people ascribed it to the 
vaccination, might have had an altogether 
different cause. The skin-eruptions that 
sometimes follow vaccination appear to 
be a secondary effect of the mild dis- 
ease created bgr the lymph, and usually 
they are very readily healed. Sometimes, 
however, the eruption may take the form otf 



an ulcer, but this may be, and probably most 
frequently is, occasioned by picking the scab 
off the sore, whereby floating impurities are 
allowed to get into it and poison it. As to the 
cases of vaccinal syphilis, as they are called, 
of which so much have been made by the op- 
ponents of vaccination, a thorough examina- 
tion of them has shown that no real evidence 
can be brought to prove the disease to have 
been induced by the vaccination. It is in all 
cases congenital or inherited disease, which 
might appear at any time, and to test the mat- 
ter thoroughly, children known to have in- 
herited^ syphilis have been vaccinated when 
the skin was clear of e]:uption, and, provided 
the lymph was taken at the proper time, the 
vaccinal sore has healed as readilv and nat- 
urally as in a healthy child. Further, the 
lymph taken from the apparently 
healthy vaccinal sores of the syphilitio 
child has been used to vaccinate 
other children, with no ill results whatever. 
These experiments have been repeated so 
often as to give a result which is regarded as 
conclusive. In the writings of anti-vaccinists 
it has been asserted that scrofula, tubercle, 
whooping-cough, diarrhoea, and other com- 
mon causes of infant mortality have been in- 
creased by vaccination. Neither theory nor 
experience, however, seems to justify the idea 
that the tuberculous or scrofulous infection 
may be conveyed by the vaccine lymph, 
while as to the common infantine maladies it 
can only be admitted that children of slight 
vitality may be predisposed to fall into them 
by vaccination, since this operation must pro- 
duce for a brief period some disturbance of 
the system, and presumably a temporary loss 
of the natural power to resist the various 
noxious influences by which the age of 
infancy, especially among the poor, is beset 
But, admitting all that can possibly be shown, 
even on presumptive evidence only, concern- 
ing the evil effects of vaccination, these are 
still so far overshadowed by the great value 
of the process in lessening the mortality 
from that dread disease, small-pox, ihat they 
are hardly worthy of being taken into account 
at all. During the last half of the eighteenth 
century, out of every thousand deaths in Eng- 
land, ninety-six were caused by small-pox; 
during the first half of the present century, but 
thirty deaths out of a thousand were caused by 
this disease. In localities where vaccination 
has been made compulsory, the proportion has 
been reduced to two in a itiousand deatiis. la 
the periods of recant small-pox epidemics, as 
in 1881, 1877, and 1871, the mortaUty caused.by 
it, especially among the poorer classes, has 
been very great. Still, the deaths among 
children under 6 years of age, which, forty 
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yeftrsftgo, areraged 75 per cent of tiie total 
mortality, hare now fallen to not more than 
90 per cent, a change that can only be as- 
cribed to the general practice of yaccination. 
It is known that re-yaccination, at 
regnlar interrals, is necessary to se- 
cure the highest possible degree of im- 
mimity from small-pox, but this is generally 
neglected. The retnms from small-Spox 
hospitals show a rery mnch greater mortality 
among the nnvaccinated patients than among 
those who have been yacoinated. From ob- 
seryation of more than 15,000 cases in the 
London hospitals, it was f onnd that while the 
nnyaccinated died at the rate of 37 per cent, 
the mortality among the yaccinated was only 
^H P®' cent. Another physician giyes the 
comparatiye death rate as six to forty. 
During the epidemic of 1881 the ratio of 
deaths in England among the nnyaccinated 
to those among the yaccinated was 
as forty-fonr to one.' Mnlhall*s Diction- 
airy of Statistics giyes the annual mortality 
from small-pox in England in the latter half 
of tiie eighteenth century as 8,000 to each 
million inhabitants; from 1840 to 1854 it was 
490 to the million per annum; 1871 to 1873, 
178; 1881, 100. No comprehensiye statistics 
concerning the disease in this country haye 
eyer been compiled. 

SBOOIID BBOnfSNT, IliLINOIS MATIONAIi GUABD. 

Ohxcago. 

Will Our Cariosity Shon give ua the 
history of the Second Begiment, IlllnoiB Na- 
tional Guard, what regiment it was called before 
it was named the Second, and what service it has 
done, if any? John B. Hateskie. 

Answer, — ^The Second Begiment, Blinois 
National Guard, was formerly the Second 
Begiment of the State Guard. Early in 1875, 
the regiment was formed, flye Irish ocr#pa- 
nies forming its nucleus — ^the Irish Bifles, 
Mulligan ZouayeSj Montgomery Guards, Glan- 
na-Gael Guards, and the Irish Legion. A 
battalion of six companies was formed, and 
James Quirk, who had, during the war, 
seryed as Lieutenant Colonel of the Twenty- 
third Illinois Infantry, was chosen Major. In 
1876, the State Legislature adopted a code pro- 
yiding for the enrollment and arming of a 
body of mililda to be known as the 
Blinois National Guard. The Second 
Begiment was then taken over into the Na- 
tional Guard. It had at that time eight com- 
panies. The Second Begiment was on duty 
during the riots of 1877, and the diligence and 
ef&oiency of its members at that trying time 
won much admiration. Some two years later, 
its membership haying fallen away, the regi- 
ment was consolidated with the Sixth Bat- 
talion, consisting of four companies, which 
had been raised on the South Side imme- 



diately after the great riots. Major W. H. 
Thompson, of the battalion, was elected 
Ck>lonel of the regiment as consolidated. By 
the fall of 1883 the Irish companies had all 
dropped out, leaying the regiment made up of 
the Sixlii Battalion and of the enlistments 
made subsequent to the consolidation. In 
1884 Colonel Thompson resigned, and was 
succeeded by Colotoel H. A. Wheeler, who was 
later succeeded by Colonel Florence Ziegfeldt 

SYMPATHETIC SOUNDS. 

The following is taken from Professor Dolbear'a 
bookon the telephone, published in 1877, chapter 
on "Sympathetic Vibrations": "When the iron 
bridge at Golebrooke Dale was building, a fiddler 
came along and said to the workmen that he could 
fiddle their bridge down. The builders thoaeht 
this boast a fiddle-de-dee and invited the musician 
to fiddle away to his heart's content One note 
after another was struck upon the strings until 
one was found with which the bridge was in 
sympathy, " when the bridge began to shake 
violently. The workmen were alarmed at the un- 
expected result and ordered the fiddler to stop.** 
Please explain this incident. 

AI.EX. CAMPBEIili. 

jlfMwtfr.— Professor Dolbear does not, we 
nodce, giye the source from which he has 
taken this interesting little story. For our. 
selyes we are inclined to doubt its authentio- 
ity. We do not say that it is impossible, but 
there is an air about it that seems to ally it 
rather with the scientiflc romances of Jules 
Verne than with the sober facts of history. 
StiU, in the matter of strangeness, truth will 
eyer outdo fiction, and this incident is 
not a whit more maryelous than the 
phenomenon of the "singing flames,*' 
and is fully explicable under the laws of 
resonant and sympathetic sounds. To explain 
the matter, we must first call to mind the fact 
that the aerial tremor, which we call sound, 
is not a pushing forward of the particles of 
air, but is like the spreading of the circular 
liquid waves seen when a stone is dropped 
into a pool of water; the water itself does not 
moye but the form of its surface does. The 
nature of a sound depends not only upon the 
mass of air-surface disturbed, but also upon 
the length and frequency of the transmitted 
vibrations. These vibrations can be trans- 
mitted by air, by water, and by solids. The 
movement of the air in the case of loud 
sounds can be felt, and seen, as in the shaking 
of the windows of a room, and often the 
breaking of glass, by a loud sound pro- 
duced therem. That eyery sound, no matter 
how slight, causes vibrating movements of 
the air is conclusively shown by the 
curious relation between certain flames 
and sounds. This phenomenon was first 
discoyered by Mr. Barrett, an BugUsh 
chemist, in December, 1885. While en- 
gaged in some acoustic experiments, he no- 
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ticed that eyery time a shrill note was pro- 
duced a gas flame near at hand would shrink. 
Further trials showed that the best form of 
flame to experiment with is the tall, Y-shaped 
flame, caused by burning coal gas out of a 
small orifice. Mr. Barrett found that the 
shape and character of this flame underwent 
some remarkable changes when sounds were 
produced near it **The sound produced by 
the gentlest tap, and not mere loudness, the 
clinking of money, the shaking of a bunch of 
keys, the creaking of boots, the crackling of a 
Are, the dropping of a cinder, the ticking of a 
watch, and even the splashing of a rain drop 
— all of these, sounds startled or couTulsed the 
flame, and the crumpling of tracing paper or 
the rustling of a silk dress caused it to be- 
come frantic with commotion." Mr. Barrett 
states that these changes are caused, not by 
the impact of air against the flame it- 
self, but by the wavelike, to-and-fro 
motion of the air about it. He found that 
differently shaped flames were affected by 
different sounds. The V-shaped flame, for 
instance, was not disturbed by the bass notes 
of a piano or violin, but was directly affected 
by the high notes of either instrument and 
could be made to dance in perfect time to the 
music of a tune played upon these notes. 
Professor Pepper also speaks of a flame which 
he found to be insensible to the notes of a fine 
concertina, the notes of a syren (an instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of sound vi- 
brations, which produces a peculiar note), the 
shaking of an iron plate (the simulated thun- 
der of the stage), or the notes of a violin; but 
trembled at the clanking of a chain, or at 
sounds made by steel rods struck with a piece 
of wood. To turn to the example of sympa- 
thetic sounds as affecting solids. It is known 
that a ttming-fork can be made to vibrate and 
emit a sound by striking another fork, tuned 
in unison, near by it. The tuning-fork struck 
vibrates, these vibrations come to the ocher 

' fork and are repeated by it. If a piano string 
is tuned to a ceriain pitch and a glass near by 
be struck till a similar pitch be found, the 
wire of the piano will begin to vibrate. If 
the back of a piano be opened so as to expose 
its strings* almost any clear tone sounded 
near it can find a responsive string. This 
string can be clearly seen to vibrate, and if 
bits of paper be placed on the strings the 
vibrating wires can be readily detected. 
Conversely, if the pitch of a note made by 
striking a wine-glass or a goblet 1^ found 
upon a piano or violoncello, and this note be 
•truck continuously, the glass may be made 
to tremble, and, if standing on an unstable 
surface, will fall. These various experiments 
lead up to the principle of "sym- 



pathetic sounds'' on which the story 
of the fiddler at Colebrooke Dale is 
founded, which is thus given in Professor Ar- 
nott's valuable work on **Phy8ios:" ''Most 
elastic solids, when of certain shapes, being 
sonorous, that is to say, being fitted to trem- 
ble when struck, with a certain frequency of 
oscillation depending on their weight and 
shape, if the air around them be made to 
tremble by any cause, with the velocity which 
they are fitted to take on or produce, they 
immediately begin to tremble in unison yi*^ 
the air; and their motion or sound may con- 
tinue after the original cause of it has ceased." 
It may be noted, also, that if the fiddler was 
able to place his foot, unnoticed by the work- 
men, on a beam or rod communicating with 
the frame of the bridge, the direct conveyance 
of the sound vibration to the structure would 
have greatly increased the shaking movement 
whioh so alarmed the builders. 



THE DEATH OF PUNY. 

Habmab, Ohio, 
Several weeks ago Our Cariosity Shop gave au 
account of the Yesuvian eruption in which the 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were de- 
stroyed. Will il also give what is known con- 
cerning the death of the historian, Pliny, who is 
said to have perishedfat the time of this calamity? 
B. L. Snydbb. 
Answer, — Oaius Plinius Secundus, better 
known to history as Pliny the elder, who as a 
traveler, an historian, and writer on grammar 
and on natural history, was a notable man in 
his time, in A. D. 74 had been appointed by 
the Emperor Vespasian prefect of the Roman 
fleet on the west coast of Italy. This ap- 
pointment, indirectly, cost him his life. He 
was, at the time of the eruption, with the fleet 
under his command, at Misenum, in the Bay 
of Naples, and was spending some time on 
shore with his sister and son, who lived 
there. About 1 o'clock in the afternoon 
of Aug. 5J4, 79 A. D. — we take these 
facts from the very full and interesting 
account of the circumstances given by the his- 
torian*s nephew, Pliny the younger — a cloud 
was seen ascending from the summit of Vesu- 
vius. Its appearance is described as like a 
pine tree, with a tall trunk, spreading out in 
the form of a branch at the top. It appeared 
in some parts bright and in others dark. 
Pliny ordered a light vessel to be made ready, 
intending to go nearer to the mountain and 
observe the phenomena of the eruption. As 
he was going down to the boat a note was 
brought to him from the wife of a friend who 
lived in a villa at the foot of the burning 
mountain. There was no way of escape from 
that point except by sea, and Pliny was ear- 
nestly begged to come to his friends* assist- 
ance. **So," says his nephew, "he changed 
his first intention, and what he had begun 
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from a philosophical he now carried out in a 
noble and generous spirit." He ordered all 
the galleys to put to sea for the purpose of 
rescuing as many as possible from the towns 
on the sea-coast. He himself did not forget 
his desire to note the phenomena of the dread- 
ful scene, and steered so near to the burning 
mountain that hot cinders and "great pieces 
of burning rook" fell upon the vessel, 
and while all the sailors were trem- 
bling with fright he calmly jdictated a 
number of observations to his secretary. 
The shore was now obstructed with great 
fragments of earth and rock that rolled 
down from the mountain, the sea had receded, 
and the wind was blowing in shore so tnat the 
vessel was in great danger of running aground. 
Pliny, therefore, remarking: "Fortune favors 
the brave," ordered his pilot to steer to Sta- 
bi». Arrived there, he landed and went to 
the villa of a friend, Pomponianus, whom he 
found in a state of great fear. Pliny en- 
deavored to soothe his friend's alarm by 
encouraging words, and by himself assuming 
an appearance of entire fearlessness of any 
damage at that place. We quote in the exact 
words of the younger Pliny the rest of the 
story: 

**He (my uncle) ordered a bath to be got 
ready, bathed and sat down to supper with 
great cheerfulness, or at least what is just as 
heroic, with every appearance of it. Mean- 
while broad flames shone out in several 
places from Mount Vesuvius, which the dark- 
ness of the night contributed to render still 
brighter and clearer. My uncle, to soothe 
the apprehensions of his friend, assured 
him that it was only the burning 
of the villages which the country people had 
abandoned to the flames. After this he re 
tired to rest, and was so little disquieted as to 
fall into a sound sleep, for his breathing, 
which, on account of his corpulency, was 
rather heavy and sonorous, was heard by the 
attendants outside. The court which led to 
his apartment was now almost filled with 
stones and ashes, and if he had continued 
there any longer, it would have been impos- 
sible for him to have made his way out. So 
he was awakened, and gettingf up, went to 
Pomponianus and the rest of his company, 
who were feeling too anxious to think of sleep. 
They consulted together whether it would be 
more prudent to trust to the houses, which 
now rocked from side to side with frequent 
and violent concussions, as though shaken 
from their very foundations; or fly to the open 
fields, where the calcined stones and 
cinders, though light, fell in such large 
showers as to threaten destruction. In the 



choice of dangers, they resolved for the fields. 
They tied pillows upon their heads with nap- 
kins and went out, and this was their whole 
defense against the storm of stones that fell 
around them. It was now day everywhere 
else, 1}ut there a deeper darkness prevailed 
than the thickest night, alleviated, however, 
in some degree by torches and other lights. 
They thought proper to go further down upon 
the shore to see if they might safely put out 
to sea, but found the waves still running ex- 
tremely high and boisterous. Then my uncle, 
laying himself down upon a sail-cloth which 
was spread for him, called twice for some cold 
water, which he drank, when immediately the 
flames, preceded by a strong whifif of sulphur, 
dispersed the rest of the party, and obliged 
him to rise. He raised himself up with th» 
assistance of two of his servants, and instantly 
fell down dead, suffocated, as I conjecture, by 
the noxious vapor, having always had a weak 
throat, which was often inflamed. As soon as 
it was light again, which was not till the third 
day after this melancholy accident, his body 
was found untouched and without any marks 
of violence upon it, in the dress in which he 
fell, and looking more like a man asleep than 
dead." - 



SlDBBStAIi TUCB. 

Big Pine, CaL 
Explain astronomers' methods of computinsr 
sidereal time. R. L. T. 

Answer, — The point in the sky which is used 
for the starting point of sidereal time is the 
vernal equinox, that is, the point where the 
sun crosses the celestial equatpr about March 
20 each year. The sidereal day is measured 
from the time this point crosses the meridian 
of any place to the time when it crosses it again. 
The sidereal clock is one that is set so that 
it marks noon every day, not at the moment 
when the sun crosses the meridian, but when 
the vernal equinox does so. Sidereal time at 
any moment, therefore, is the hour angle of 
the vernal equinox at that moment, that is, the 
time showu by a clock which is set to mark 
noon at the moment of the meridian 
passage of this star. The face of the clock is 
divided into twenty-four hours, and tbe time is 
reekoned completely around instead of in two 
half days of twelve hours each. Sidereal 
time will not do for every-day purposes, be- 
cause its noon, or meridian passage, occurs at 
all hours of the day in different seasons of 
the year. On Sept. 22^ for instance, this comes 
at midnight. The approximate relation be- 
tween sidereal and mean solar time is very 
simple. On March 20 the two times agree, 
and after that the sidereal time gains two 
hours a month. On April 5 the sidereal dock 
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is one ^mr in ftdyanoe; on April 20 two hours, 
and so on. ' Sidereal time can also be deter- 
mined by observing the position of the con- 
stellation known as Cassiopeia's chair. A line 
drawn from ihe polar star through the star 
Caph, which is the leader of the bright stars 
of this constellation in their daily motion, is 
almost exacUy parallel to the equinoctial 
colnre. When, therefore, this star is verti- 
cally aboYe the pole-star it is sidereal noon; it 
is 6 o'clock when the star is due west of the 
pole; 12 o'clock when yertically below it; 18 
o'clock when due east. A little practice will 
make it possible to read sidereal time from 
this clock in the sky, with an ayerage error of 
not more than fifteen minutes. The constel- 
lation of Cassiopeia is easily found. It lies 
on the opposite side of the pole star from the 
well-pknown constellation of the Dipper, at 
about the same distance as the pointers, and 
may be recognized by the zigaag configura- 
tion of the five or six bright stars that mark 
it. This is what is known as the "chair." 



THE TATTj and THB HIDB. 

Chicago. 

What is the origin of the expression "Let the 
tail go with the hide?" Bbadbb. 

An9wer.—The phrase evidently has refer- 
ence to the purchase and sale of pelts and 
skins, and it may be of great antiquity. In 
the furrier's business it has been an estab- 
lished custom, from time immemorial, to sell 
the tail with the ekin. Or it may date back 
only to the time when the tails of cattle first 
began to haye a commercial value, and the 
purchasers of bovine hides first found that 
their time-honored but hitherto lightly- 
regarded privilege was a thing quite worth 
contending for. Curiously enough, the date 
of this can be accurately placed. When the 
Edict of Nantes was revoked in 1685 by Louis 
XrV., a large number of refugees fled from 
France to Surrey County, England. They 
were generally small artisans, and were 
yery poor, and being unable at first to find 
employment in the land of their refuge, were 
often on the verge of starvation. In their ex- 
tremity of need they purchased from the 
tanners of Bermondsey the oxtails, which, 
according to custom, were then bought with 
the hides, and which had till then been re- 
garded as so nearly worthless that they were 
■old yery cheaply to the poor Huguenots. These 
people, however, contrived to mak3 from 
these tails a most delicious soup. A philan- 
thropist, who also happened to be something 
of an epicure, once happened, when on an 
errand of mercy to the Huguenots, to enter 
one of their poor lodgings when the good 
woman was dishing up tilie soup for her hun- 
gry family. Attracted by the savory odor of 



the dish he begged the priyilege of tasting 
it, and found it more pleasing, if possible, to 
the sense of taste than to that of smell. He 
thereupon proclaimed widely the virtues of 
the Huguenot fare, and the soup Soon be- 
came a fashionable dish, and was for some 
time a source of much-needed revenue to the 
poor refugees. 

* TEm TIDBS. 

Faibhaybn, Wash. 
Tell the causes of the tides, and why they rise 
and fall every twenty-four hours? 0. N. B. 

Aftswer^—The tides are an alternate rising 
and falling of the waters of the ocean at 
regular intervals. They have a maximum 
and a minimum twice a day, twice a month, 
and twice a year. Of the daily tide the max- 
imum is called high tide and the minimum 
low tide. The maximum for the month is 
called spring tide and the minimum neap 
tide. The cause of the tides is the unequal 
attraction of the sun and the moon upon the 
earth. The hquid portions of the globe by 
their freedom of motion indicate this unequal 
attraction by their varying level. The moon 
is so much nearer to the earth than the sun 
that, although her mass is so very much 
less, she exercises much the greater 
influence upon the tides. When it is high 
tide at any place it is also high tide directly 
opposite to tiiat place, on the other side of 
the globe. This *is explained thus: The at- 
' traction of the moon upon the earth is felt 
most strongly by portions nearest to it, and 
the mobile particles of water, moving more 
rapidly under this attraction than the solid 
mass, form the swell of water called the tide. 
But on the side away from the moon, the solid 
mass moving all together under the attractive 
force, leaves behind it the less cohesive par- 
ticles of water, which thus appear to rise 
from the center of the earth, and form a tide 
there also. The greater influence of the 
moon on the tides is not only owing to its 
nearness to the earth, but also to its unequal 
attraction on the different parts of the earth, 
while the sun's attraction is more uniform. 
The action of the sun raises a tide wave as 
well as that of the moon. At the time of new 
moon the sun and moon are both on 
the same side of the earth and, acting 
in the same line, they increase the 
height of the tide : also at the time of the 
full moon, when the sun and the moon are 
opposite to each other, their opposed attrac- 
tions heighten the tides. At the quadratures, 
or when the attractions of the two bodies are 
acting at right angles to each other, and the 
wave produced by one body is lowest where 
that caused by the other is highest, the one is 
taken from the other, and. the tides are at 
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Huit ynin^m jim. The rotation of the earth 
oeoasions the daily moyement of the tide, 
ziiiiig and falling eyery twenty-four hours. 
To illustrate this, suppose th^ earth to be 
Vholly coyered with water, and to keep al- 
WBjB the same face to the moon, while the 
attraction of the latter body— the action of 
the sun may be left out of account for the 
momeni— is drawing its particles. The effect 
of this would be to raise the water higher 
than the general leyel on the side of the earth 
nearest the moon, and also on the 
opposite side of the earth. Now 
suppose the earth to be suddenly 
put in rotation ; it is plain that the 
effect of this would be to produce two 
tidal wayes following the influence of the 
moon oyer the surface of the earth. If the 
globe were all coyered with water this tide 
would run around it regulaiiy, but as the sur- 
face is cut up by continents the motion of the 
waye is broken, but the cause and manner of 
itf moyement is the same. This general il- 
lustration shows how the daily tide moyement 
is caused; its course, height, and character in 
different localities can only be ascertained by 
obseryation. 

yjSlBtLm OF DISTANT OB^OTS. 

FAiBHAysN, Mich. 

Taking the rotundity of the earth into account, 
and Bupposlng we conld see that far, what dis- 
tance would any one have to he from Mt. Everest 
in the Himalayas, whose height is five and one- 
half miles, before its summit would disappear? 

C. N. S. 

Answer.— By consulting Our Curiosity Shop 
book for 1886, you will find a full and careful 
computation of the manner of measuring the 
ouryature of the earth, and ascertaining the 
distance at which any object of a giyen height 
may be seen, and the height of any obje*ct 
when we know the limit of its yisibility. The 
number of feet of depression or curvature 
from the level is equal to two-thirds of the 
square of the number of miles for any 
observable distance. This depression, how- 
ever, is cancelled to an important degree by the 
phenomenon of refraction, which causes objects 
to appear higher than they would seem to be 
were there no atmosphere, and the estimate 
given as the result of careful measurement is 
that error from refraction averages rather 
more than one-seventh of that from curvature. 
The rule, therefore, for ascertaining the dis- 
tance of a visible object whose height ia known 
is to take one-fourth of its height in feet, 
multiply this by seven, and the square root of 
the product is the distance of the object in 
miles. Applying this rule to the case of Ht. 
Everest, it would seem to show that this giant 
mountain can be seen at a distance of some- 
thing more than 235 miles; probably not with 



t|ie unaided eye, but by the help of a field- 
glass. A very clear atmosphere would also be 
necessary. We think this computatioiiL is cor- 
rect, but will not presume to speak authorita- 
tively as to whether the mountain can actu- 
ally be seen at that distance. Theoretically^ 
it can be. 



THB VBAMKINO PBIVlIiBOS. 

MOBBISON lOWA. 

Please explain the franking privilege. 

Bbadsb. 

Answer.— The franking privilege signifies 
the exemption from postage of letters and 
other mail matter. On the legal establish- 
ment of the post office in Great Britain in 1660 
this privilege was given to the House of Com- 
mons, the peers and many fiTovemment officials. 
On the introduction of penny postage in 1840, 
the system of franking was abolished in 
Britain. In the United States, the first priv- 
ilege of this character was granted by Congress 
in January, 1776, to all private soldiers in 
service for letters to and from their friends. 
In 1782 a law was passed setting aside pre- 
vious laws, and making free all letters, 
packages, and dispatches to and from mem- 
bers of congress, army commanders, heads of 
the departments on finance, war. and foreign 
affairs, and also single letters sent to officers 
in active service. The privilege was ex- 
tended later to postmasters and others. 
An act passed Jan. 31, 1873, abolished 
the privilege and compelled all persons who 
had been previously allowed to use the frank- 
ing privilege to pay full regular rates of post- 
age, but since that time members and clerks 
of both houses of Congress have been author- 
ized to send all public documents free of post- 
age. All officers of the government are Al- 
lowed also to send out "penalty envelopes," 
which can be used free for the transmission 
of official matters. Congress has also by spe- 
cial act granted the franking privilege to tho 
widows of deceased Presidents. 



THB BUSSIAN JUDBNHBTZE. 

Bbouabd. Mich. 

Give the reasons why Bussia has issued an 
order expelling the Jews. J. M. Hammond. 

Answer,— The recent decree of the Russian 
government against the Jews was a revival of 
certain edicts that had been passed in 
1882, when a very strong popular 
feeling was raging against that 
people. These edicts had never been 
put in force, but have been held in abeyance 
against the Jews all these years. There is a 
very bitter feeling between the Bussians 
and the Jews in their country, which cul- 
minates in outbreaks and bloodshed every 
few years. This is by no means founded on 
religious prejudice only, it is largely due to 
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ihe fact that the Rassians beliere that the 
Jews are always cheating them. In this ediot 
of 1883 it was asserted that daring the twenty 
years previous, while they were receiving 
many privileges from the government, the 
Jews had ''gradually possessed themselves 
not only of every trade and business in all its 
branches, but also of a greater part of the 
land. With few exceptions they have devoted 
their attention not to enriching and benefiting 
the country, but to defrauding its inhabitants 
and especially its poor inhabitants." The Jews, 
it is needless to say, indignantly denied this 
charge. But the Russians believe it, and they 
find evidence to support it in the 
fact that Jews are so largely engaged 
in the business of money lending. It is 
charged that the Jews maintain in Russia 
a state within a state, and are absolved by 
their religion from either legal or moral duty 
to their Gtontile neighbors. It is said that 
they declare the property of the Gentiles to be 
a "waste, free unto all," and that the Jewish 
council lets out to the highest bidder the 
right to obtain this property by any means 
whatever, and no one is allowed to deal with 
the Gentiles in competition with another Jew. 
In the same way Jew merchants purchase 
the right of trading with their customs. 
Unfounded as these charges may be, they are 
believed by the majority of the Russian peo- 
ple, and it is to popular hatred rather than to 
the private malice of the government that the 
edicts against the Jews in Russia are due. 
This popular prejudice is called the juden- 
hetze. 

THB KILKENNY GATS— OUNABD 8TBAMSB8. 
STAPFOBDVILLB, N. J. 

1. Tell the story of the Kilkenny cats. 2. What 
is the origin of the name Canard, as applied to a 
line of steamers. A. Phabo. 

Answer. — 1. The famous Kilkenny cats, ac- 
cording to the familiar legend, fought until 
they had devoured each other, all but the tails. 
It has been asserted that this fable had ref- 
erence to two towns in the parish of Kilkenny 
which were always at war. But it has been also 
said that the story was founded on an actual 
incident. During the revolution in Ireland, 
Kilkenny was garrisoned by a troop of Hes- 
sian soldiers. These troopers, to relieve the 
monotony of life in the barracks, used to 
amuse themselves by tying two cats together 
by the tails and throwing tnem across a line 
to fight. The officers heard of this cruel 
sport and ordered it stopped. As it was 
soon after suspected that the order 
was violated, a sergeant was de- 
tailed to detect and arrest the offenders. The 
soldiers then set a man to be on the lookout 
for this officer and report to them his ap- 



proach. In the meanwhile they continued 
their sport with the cats. This sentinel left 
his post one day, and while two tabbies were 
clawing one another's eyes out across the line 
the approaching step of the officer was heard, 
like a flash a trooper swung his sword across 
beneath the line, cutting the cats down. The 
animals escaped, and when the officer came 
in and saw only two bleeding tails upon the 
ground he was gravely told that two cats had 
been fighting there, and had devoured one 
another all but the tails. 2. The Canard 
Steamship line took its name from its founder, 
Mr., afterwards Sir Samuel, Cunard. 

HBMBY JENKINS. 

Tbbbb Hautb, Ind. 

Give a short history of one •'HenryJenklns," of 
the parish of Boltoa. in Yorkshire, England, and 
note some of the many events that were included 
in the scope of his very long life. 

H. Wabben. 

ilfMw^.— Henry Jenkins was one of the 
Methuselahs whose alleged great age is by no 
means fully credited by historians. The first 
that was known of him was in 1664, when a 
lady wrote to the Royal Society of London, 
giving an account of meeting a very old man 
in Yorkshire, Henry Jenkins, who claimed to 
be 163 years old. The lady, to test his claims, 
asked if he could remember any remarkable 
event of his boyhood. He said that he could 
remember the battle of Flodden Field (1513), 
that he was at that time about 12 years old, 
and had been sent to North f Allerton the day 
before the battle with a horse-load of ar- 
rows, which an older boy carried to- 
the battle-field. Jenkins further told the 
lady that tiie Earl of Surrey was 
general on that battle-field, as the King 
was at that time in France. As the old man 
could neither read nor write, the lady was 
much impressed by his knowledge of these 
historical facts. He further declared that he 
remembered the dissolution of the monasteriee 
under Henry YIII. After the date when pub- 
lic attention was first called to the great age 
which he claimed, Henry Jenkins was called 
as a witness in the Assize Court at York, 
where he testified concerning a certain right 
of way that it had existed to his personal 
knowledge for 120 years. Jenkins' attesta- 
tions of his remarkable age seem to have been 
fully credited during his life, though he had 
not been born in the parish where he Uved, 
and could not, or would not, bring forward 
any witnesses to prove his claims. He died 
at Ellerton-npon-Swale Dec. 8, 1670, and was- 
buried in the churchyard at Bolton, his- 
death being recorded as that of "a very 
aged and poor man'' of Morton. In 1743 a 
subscription was raised, and a monument to 
the memory of Jenkins, a tablet of black mar- 
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ble, was placed in the chnroh. On this vas 
engrayed the following corions epitaph: 

"Blush not, marble, 
To rescae from oblivion 
The memory of 
Henry Jenkins, 
A person obscure in life, but of a life tmly mem- 
orable. 
For he was enriched with 
The goods of nature, if not of fortune. 
And hapoy in the duration 
If not in the variety 
Of his enjoyment. 
And though the partial world 

Despised and disregarded 
His low and humble station 
The equal eye of Providence- 
Beheld and blessed it 
With a patriarch's health and length of days 
To teach mistaken man 
These blessings are entailed upon 
Temperance, a life of labor and a mind at ease. 
He lived to the amazing age of 169, 
Was interred here Dec. 9, 1670. 
And had this justice done to his memory in 1748.'* 
We do not think that any donbt was ever 
oaat npon the testimony of this epitaph until 
some fifty or more years ago, when Mr. 
Thorns, the deputy librarian of the* British 
House of Lords, instituted a very thorough in- 
yestigation of the alleged oases of centen- 
arianism. He found that there was no proof 
whatever of the great age of Henry Jenkins, 
beyond the man's own testimony, and that 
this was, as recorded, inconsistent and con- 
tradictory. It was his conclusion, therefore, 
that the Yorkshire centenarian had added 
eeyenty years, perhaps more, to his true age, 
and that his reminiscences of "Flowden 
Field," and of the closing of the monasteries, 
were derived from the recollections of his 
father, or perhaps his grandfather, which he 
had heard, no doubt, frequently repeated in 
his early years. Were the story of Henry 
Jenkins true, it would be an interesting 
thing to note the changes that his 
life-time witnessed, from the alleged date 
of his birth in 1501, during the reign of Henry 
YIL, to the day on which he died in 167l', 
when Charles n. was on the throne. This 
period witnessed the beginning of the English 
reformation, when King Henry Vm. abolished 
the authority of the Pope in England; the 
terrible persecutions under Mary, by which 
the progress of this great reform was checked 
for a time, and its final and successful estab- 
lishment under Quoen Elizabeth. It included 
the eventful reign of Henry YIII; the more 
briUiant epoch of Queen Elizabeth, the "gold- 
en age'' of English literature, when Shakes- 
peare, Bacon, Sidney, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, 
and a host of others of less renown, lived and 
wrote; the reign of James, and the union of 



the two crowns of Scotland and England; the 
famous contest between King Charles L and 
his Parliament, ending in the King's defeat 
and execution, and followed by the brief 
period of the Commonwealth, and then the 
restoration of the banished King. This period 
witnessed repeated wars with France and 
Scotland, and also wars with Spain and Hol- 
land, besides the terriWe civil war. In fine, 
a whole volume of history is contained in the 
events of this term of years, and that a single 
human lifetime should include it all seems 
indeed beyond belief. 

THE SHAKESPBABB-BAOON OONTBOVBBST. 
HAMliET, m. 

Give an account of the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy, with an account of theci^er discovery 
of Mr. Donnelly. Inquibbb. 

An8toer*—Th&t William Shakesneare wrote 
the plays attributed to him does not seem to 
have been doubted for nearly a century after 
his death. In 1738 a critical writer, Theo- 
bald, declared there were "portions of the 
plays which proved beyond a doubt that more 
than one hand had produced them." This is 
the first expression of even a doubt concern- 
ing the authorship of the great dramas. 
Dr. Richard Farmer, whose famous letter on 
"The Learning of Shakespeare," was pub- 
lished about 1789, was the first actual unbe- 
liever. His theory was that Shakespeare 
owed his apparent familiarity with the classic 
writers to the help of translations, and he was 
sure that more than one author must have 
had a hand in the plays. But this writer 
did not attempt to work out his 
theory at all, and the subject was not 
brought forward again until, in February, 
1852, an article by Mr. Spedding was printed 
in the OentLinan'it Magazine with the title, 
"Who Wrote Shakespeare's Henry YIH?" In 
August of the same year an anonymous writer 
in Chambers* J'oumal tor the first time di- 
rectly discussed the question "Who Wrote 
Shakespeare?" This writer, after looking 
into the question, arrived to his own "extreme 
dissatisfaction," he says, at the conclusion, 
that William Shakespeare '^kept a poet." That 
is, he surmised that Shakespeare was a stage 
manager whose interest in the immortal plays 
was a purchased interest — ^precisely what the 
law now understands by "proprietary copy- 
right." We do not know whether the name of 
the author of this article was ever made pub- 
lic. It remained for Miss Delia Bacon, how- 
ever, an American lady, to maintain for 
the first time, in a paper whish was 
printed in PutnanCs Magazine^ in Jan- 
uary, 1856, that the plays ascribed to Shake- 
speare were really written by Lord Bacon. 
Miss Bacon was a sister of Dr. Leonard Bacon. 
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She was bom in Detroit, Mioh., in 1^11; bad 
been a teacher for many years, and had writ- 
ten a nnmber of short stories and novels. 
She was a woman of rare personal gifts and 
of wide attainments. After she had taken up 
her anti-Bhakespearean idea it took complete 
possession of her. She gare a series of lect- 
ures on history in the American cities, with 
the purpose of obtaining money enough to ro 
to England and pursue researches upon her 
favorite theme. Her article in Futitarn's 
made quite a sensation, it is true, but it 
brought out only sneering criticism. Dis- 
couraged by the harsh reception of her theory 
in America, she went to England, hoping to 
find there a more appreciative hearing. In 
ibis hope she was altogether disappointed. 
''She found that while at home she was tread- 
ing only on adverse sentiment; in England 
she was onenly tampering with vested rights, 
almost with the unwritten constitution of the 
kingdom.'' Yet about the time of her arrival, 
in September, 1856, Mr. William Henry Smith, 
of the firm of Smith, Elder & Co., book- 
sellers, London, published a pamphlet en- 
titled, ''Was Lord Bacon the Author of 
Shakespeare's . Plays? A Letter to Lord 
Ellesmere," in which the Baconian theory was 
plainly laid down and vigorously defended. 
Mr. Smith asserted afterward that at the date 
of this letter he had not seen Miss Bacon's ar- 
tide, but he uBver claimed to be the orig- 
inator of the "Baconian theory." In 1857 Mr. 
Smith elaborated his letter into a book en- 
titled, "Bacon and Shakespeare; an Inquiry 
Concerning Players, Play-houses, and Play- 
writers in the days of Elizabeth." During 
the same year Miss Bacon put her theory in 
the form of a book which she called "The 
Philosophy of Shakespeare's Plays Un- 
folded." This book was issued at the same 
time in both America and England, but 
it found very few readers in either 
country. The diiference between the books 
was characteristic. Mr. Smith had put 
in his little volume much gossipy matter con- 
cerning players and plays, and was content to 
treat the question as an interesting literary 
puzzle. Miss Bacon, on the other hand, had 
prepared a great quantity of matter, some of 
it very valuable, some of it absolutely worth- 
less. She was so intensely wrapped up in her 
subject that she was not capable of distin- 
guishing between argument and absurdity, 
and so she had it all printed, in a great bulky 
volume, so difficult to read that those who 
looked into it were prejudiced against her 
case from the first, and did not attempt to 
labor through more than a paragraph or two. 
Miss Bacon was indeed too terribly in earnest. 
She believed herself to be carrying on a great 



crusade against a universal error, and she 
wore out her life in the struggle to make 
others recognize the importance and grandeur 
that she alone perceived in her work. As 
the fruit of her long and laborious study 
of the system and structure of the plays 
known as Shakespeare^s, Miss Bacon believed 
that she had found the secret of their au- 
thorslup to be embodied in a cipher. By a 
careful study of Lord Bacon's letters she 
claimed to have discovered the clew to this 
mystery. She maintained tliat in these letters 
there were "definite and minute directions how 
to find a will and other documents relating to 
the conclave of Elizabethan philosophers, 
which were concealed in a hollow space in the 
under surface of Shakespeare's gravestone." 
She therefore went to Stratford-upon-Avon 
with the avowed purpose of crowning her la- 
bors by opening the grave of Shakespeare 
there and proving the truth of the secret she 
had already guessed to a doubting world. 
She laid her plan before the clergyman there, 
who, regarding her as a crazy woman, pre- 
tended to fall in with her plans, but 
really gave her no assistance. She did 
not succeed in her purpose of opening the 
grave, but at last, worn out in body and mind, 
she was induced to return to her home in 
America, where she soon after died. Miss 
Bacon did not assert that Lord Bacon was the 
sole author of the plays; she was rather in- 
clined to think that other writers were assooi- 
ated'with Bacon in their production. But after 
her time the unitary theory— that which de- 
clared the plays to be the work of but one 
mind only; and that the only writer of the 
time capable of producing them was Francis 
Bacon — was further elaborated. After Mr. 
Smith, the qnebtion was taken up by Nathaniel 
Holmes, a lawyer, who wrote a book on the 
subject, published in 1862, entitled "Author- 
ship of Shakespeare." Others followed him, 
of whom, perhaps, two Americans, Appleton 
Morgan an^^Ignatius Donnelly, have attracted 
the most notice. Mr. Morgan's book, "The 
Shakespearean Myth," was nublished in 188L 
Mr. Donnelly, somewhat later, stumbled on 
Delia Bacon's theory of a cipher, and either 
alone, or perhaps with the aid of some of her 
writings, succeeded in working it out. In 1885 
he published a pamphlet announcing his great 
discovery, but the secret of this discovery he 
has not yet given to the world. 

NAMES OF THE STATES. 

Dixon, HI. 

Will Our Curiosity Shop book give the nick- 
names of the different States of the Union? 

H. J. MILLEB. 

An8wer,-^Jji Our Curiosity Shop book for 
the year 1886 will be found an article giving 
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the meanings of the names of the seyeral 
States and Territories. Subjoined is a cleyer 
rhyme, written by H. U. Johnson, of Asnta- 
biila, Ohio, department historian of the Grand 
Army of the Bepnblio, in which the popular 
names of the States are ingeniously inter- 
woYen: 

Dear Uncle Sam has many girls, 

All precious in his eyes, • 

The' varying much in many things« 

As age and wealth and size. 
As sentiment they vary, too, 

In beauty, spirit, grace; 
The wealth of some is in the breast, 
Of others on the face. 

He early gave them single names, 

The' double just a few; 
Then father-like he nicknamed them. 

As older girls they grew. 

Miss Arkansas he called his "Bear," 

New York the "Empire State;" 
"Excelsior," he sometimes says 

When he would her elate. 

Bhode Island is his "Bhody" pet, 

Or "Little Bhoda," dear, 
When Texas, the "Lone Star," looks down 

Upon her midget peer. 

North CaroUna, "Old North State," 

She is his "Turpentine;" 
"Mother of Presidents," V— a. 

Doth "Old Dominion" shine. 



Ohio is his "Buckeye" lass, 

His "Sweet Queen" Maryland; 
His "Keystone," Pennsylvania, 

To "Pennymites" is grand. 

Miss Maine he calls his "Lumber" yard, 
Then "Pine Tree" sweetly sings; 

That Oregon is "Spirit Land," 
To all he gaily flings. 

Missouri beams the "Central Star," 

"Blue Hen" is Delaware, 
Or when he would her pride expand* 

He "Diamond" lets her flare. 

Miss California we shall find 

Is "Golden" on his knee ; 
His "Silver Sheen" Nevada holds, 

"Big Bend" is Tennessee. 

South Carolina bears his call, 

"Palmetto," in her hand; 
New Jersey's grit he honors much. 

She is his "Child of Sand." 

*'Green mountain" lass he hails Vermont, 

Nebraska, "Blizzard Home;" 
"Pan Handle," clipped from "Old Domain," 

Is West Virginia tome. 

His "Bayou" Mississippi is. 

New Hampshire "Granite" pride; 
Louisiana, "Sugar State," 

His "Creole" doth abide. 
"Jayhawker" Kansas most he calls 

His "Garden of the West;" 



On Massachusetts, old "Bay State,** 
He lets his blessing rest. 

Miss Minnesota, "Gopher" State, 

His "North Star" ever shines; 
O'er Michigan, his "Wolverine," 

He spreads his waving pines. 
Kentucky is his "Blue Grass" field. 

His "Dark and Bloody Ground;" 
But Florida, "Peninsula," 

His "Flower-land" will be found. 

As "Empire of the South" he greets 

ftiss Georgia in his joy; 
But "Sucker" or my "Prairie" bird 

He hails fair Dlinois. 
Sweet "Hoosier" is the name inscribed 

On Indiana's breast. 
Whilst Iowa rejoices much 

With "Hawkeye" on her crest. 
"Centennial" Colorado shines, 

Wisconsin's "Badger" child; 
That "Nutmeg," Miss Connectiout, 

Is "Free Stone" on the guild. 
At Alabama, "Here We Rest," 

Our dear old uncle calls, 
Until into the sisterhood 

Some new -bom sister falls. 

THB OUnJiOTINE. 

Chicago. 

Describe the guillotine, the machine with which 
capital executions were made in France. Did Its 
first use date from the time of the French revolu- 
tion, and is it still used in Paris? Bbadbb. 

Answer, — It is commonly supposed that the 
gnillotine was the invention pf Dr. Joseph 
Gnillotin, a French physioian, but this is an 
error; he only first proposed the adoption of a 
machine of this kind. This doctor was a mem. 
ber of the constituent assembly in 1789, and 
there brought forward a proposition that 
decapitation, a mode of punishment previously 
reserved for nobles and regarded as less igno- 
minious than hanging, should be adopted for 
criminals of all classes, and he further sug- 
gested the decapitation by machinery m. 
order to lessen the suffering. At the re- 
quest of the assembly the matter was 
subsequently referred to the academy 
of surgery, and March 20,1792, M. Louis, 
4he secretary of that body, presented 
a report describing a machine which 
he had invented for the purpose of decapita- 
tion. The report was accepted and the ma- 
chine was made. It consisted of two upright 
posts surmounted by a cross beam. The posts 
were grooved on the inside, and in these 
grooves a sharp iron blade was placed ob- 
liquely, so as to descend swiftly by its own 
weight upon the edge of a block whereon the 
head of the viotim was laid. The machine 
was first tried April 18, 1792, on some corpses 
at the Bicetre hospital, and it worked so satis- 
factorily that seven days later it was used 
publicly for the deca itation of one Pelietier, 
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ft highwaymftn nnder sentence. Its first 'pol- 
iticftl yiotim was Dangremont, executed Aug. 
21 following. When the machine was ap- 
proved the gOTemment ordered eighty-three 
of them to be made for nse in all the 
departments of Prance. The machine was 
first called "louison" or *louisette." but a 
satirical song concerning it published in 
a royalist newspaper gave it the name 
of la guillotine, which was eyer after- 
ward applied to it. It is worth noting that the 
idea of this machine was by no means original 
with the French physician. Centuries before, 
a similar instrument of death was used by the 
Persians. In Italy from the thirteenth cen- 
tury it was the priyilege of the nobleS when 
under sentence of death to be executed by a 
machine of this kind, which was called man- 
naia. An instrument called the falling 
hatchet was also used in Germany during the 
middle ages. During the sixteenth and till 
late in the seventeenth century a machine 
called the maiden, which much resembled the 
guillotine, was used in Scotland. One of these 
machines may still be seen in the antiquarian 
Museum of Edinburgh. In England, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, felons 
convicted of theft in West Riding, Yorkshire, 
were put to death in the forest of Hardwick 
by a machine which was called the Hali- 
fax gibbet. In Toulouse, France, in the 
same century, a falling ax was used for 
the execution of criminals of noble birth. The 
Dutch, also, in the eighteenth century used a 
decapitating machine to put the slaves in their 
colonies to death. As to the question whether 
the guillotine is still in use, it may be replied 
that it is, though the historic machine in Paris 
was burned by the communist insurgents in 
1871. The guillotine was adopted in Saxony 
in 1858, and has since then come into use in 
several other German states. 



MOnONS OF THE OELBSTIAIi BODIES. 

EXCBLSIOB, Wis. 

Why is it, if the attraction of the sun or centri- 
petal force is able to check the projectile or 
centrifugal force, that the earth does not steadily 
tend to feu Into the sun? Or. if the centrifagal 
force is able to prevent this falling into the sun, 
why does not the orbit become more flattened in 
the lapse of time? W. 

Answer, — The motions of bodies around a 
center are governed by certain mathematical 
laws, which take into account the relative 
power of the two forces that act upon the 
bodies. It is plain that each of these forces 
acts as a check upon the other, that the earth 
can not fly off at a tangent to its orbit, while 
the central influence of the sun^s attraction 
acts upon it, and we understand that it is the 
opposing tangential force which prevents the 
falling of the earth into the sun. There 
are certain laws which govern the 



path that a moving body must follow 
when acted upon both by a central and a pro- 
jectile force. If the projectile velocity of the 
body be equal to what it would acquire in 
falling through the whole radius of a circle 
clrawn around the central body as a center, 
by the force of gravity alone, the form of its 
orbit will be a parabola, having the central 
attrao^gbody for its focus. If the pro- 
jectile velooity be greater than is needed, to 
make its orbit a parabola the body will re- 
volve in a hyperbola. If the projectile ve- 
locity be greater than the body would acquire 
by falling through one-half the radius of the 
circle and less than it would acquire by fall- 
ing through the whole radius of the cirde by 
the force of gravity alone, it will move in an 
elliptical orbit, having the central attracting 
body in one of its foci. And 'according a's 
the projectile velocity within these 
limits exceeds what is necessary to 
make it move m a perfect circle, so will ths 
elliptical orbit in which it revolves be more 
eccentric. If the projectile velocity, at right 
angles to the central attracting force, be ex- 
actly equal to what the body would acquire by 
falling through one-half the radius (of the 
supposed circle) toward the attracting body, 
by the force of gravity alone, it will move for- 
ever in a perfect circle. A double },rojeotile 
force will always balance a quadruple power 
of gravity. Suppose one body is 100,000,000 
miles from the central attracting body, and 
another is twice that distance; the second 
body will require double the projectile force, 
and four times the central attracting force, of 
the first, to move in a perfect circle. Now 
the shape of the curve of the earth's orbit be- 
ing thus determined by the two forces acting 
upon it, it is plain that a change in the rela- 
tion of these forces is necessary to bring 
about a change in the form of this curve. 
If the tangential force were weakened, the 
orbit would take the form of a smaller and 
more rounded ellipse; if this force were 
quitQ destroyed, the radiant force, or force 
of gravity, would at once draw the earth in a 
straight line to the sun. If the radiant force 
were weakened, the ellipse would be made 
larger, and if this force were destroyed, the 
earth would obey the tangential force, mov- 
ing away from the point of tangency in a 
straight line until it found some other modi- 
fying force, or came within the attraction of 
another center. It must not be supposed 
that the slightest deviation from the present 
relative adjustment of forces, would plunge 
the earth into the sun, or throw it 
off into boundless space; it would mere- 
ly cause the globe to adopt a new 
path, which would be as stable as the 
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other till changed by a new distorbanoe. A 
continued disturbance would of course cul- 
minate in final destruction. It is the opinion 
of scientists thait there was a time when the 
earth's orbit was more eccentric, that is, was 
more elongated, than at present. This is one 
of the theories by which the intense cold of 
ihe glacial period is explained. . 



BABLT SBWINO MACHINES. 

OXFOBD, Idaho. 
Was Elias Howe the first inventor of the sewing 
machine? H. A. Jones. 

Antioer.—yATiouB attempts to apply the 
principles of machinery to the work of sewing 
were made before Howe's time. The first of 
these is contained in a patent granted to Rob- 
ert Alsop in England, March 22, 1770, for em- 
t broidering ia a loom with one, two, or more 
shuttles. A patent was also granted to Thomas 
Saint, July 17, 1790, for a machine intended 
**for quilting, stitching, and making shoes or 
other articles by means of tools and other 
machines.'* TUs machine used a forked 
needle, and could not hare been used with 
woven cloth, but otherwise it had many of the 
elements of modem successful sewing ma- 
chines. Saint, however, had not the means to 
work his invention, and it came to be quit* 
forgotten until, some thirty years ago, his 
model was found in the archives of the patent 
office, and was put on exhibition at the Isling- 
ton Museum, England. The first sewing ma- 
chine put to actual use was one patented in 
Prance in 1830 by B. Thimonier. Eighty of 
these machines were at work in 1841 making 
army clothing in a Paris shop. They were 
destroyed by a mob, the working 
people regarding these labor-saving 
inventions as devices to rob them 
of work and support, but during 
the revolution Thimonier was again at work 
with other machines capable of making 200 
stitohes a minute. Ttie mob again destroyed 
his establishment and threatened his life, and 
as he could not find any one who would aid 
him with more capital, through fear ol^ the 
working people, he could make no further use 
of his invention and died in poverty in 1857. 
Thimonier had his machine patented -in the 
United States in 1850, but having no friends in 
this country could not work it here. Before 
that time, however, two inventions of a simi- 
lar kind had been made in the United States. 
Walter Hunt, of New York, invented a sewing 
machine working with a shuttle, making the 
lock stitch, but he failed to> apply for a 
patent until 1854, when he found that 
Howe had preceded him with the 
same invention. A machine for making a 
through and through shoemaker's stitch was 



patented Feb. 31. 1842, by J. J. Greenough, of 
Washington. This was designed for sewing 
leather and other hard substances. In 1844, a 
patent was granted in England to Fisher A 
Gibbons for working ornamental designs by 
machinery, in which two threads were looped 
together, one passing through the fabric, ihe 
other looping through it on the other side. 
The first patent on the Howe machine was 
granted in 1846. This was the beginning of 
tilie general application of the sewing maohine 
to the uses of daily life, and Howe is, there- 
fore, put on record as the father of this won- 
derful invention. 

LTNOH JjAM, 

Ohioaoo. 
Some time ago Our Curiosity Shop gave a 
definition of this phrase, ascribing its origin 
to a self-constituted judge in Virginia. Its 
acoepted definition in this country accords 
with this origin, as it is always held to signify 
the infliction of punishment upon criminals, 
without waiting for the ordinary forms of a 
trial. But the term is understood in quite a 
different sense in some parts of the old coun- 
try, a fact which may be new* to your readers. 
Last July Justice Harrison, in a speech at the 
Galway assizes, in Ireland, said with reference 
to some persons who had been guilty of some 
very atrocious offences, that the people of 
Galway should deal out **fynch law" to them» 
This expression shocked and surprised out- 
siders, but Galway peoplie understood the jus- 
tice's meaning. They knew that he did not 
counsel a violent disregard of the 
proper forms of law, but the meting 
out of due legal punishment to all 
offenders, at any sacrifice of personal feel- 
ing. It was an incident of Galway town that 
gave rise to this other meaning of "lynch, 
law." In 1493 James Lynch was warden or 
mayor of Gftlway. His only son had mur- 
dered a young Spaniard named Gome^ his 
friend and guest, in a fit of jealousy concern- 
ing a beautiful young lady. The youth con- 
fessed his crime and was sentenced to death 
by his father. The young man was very pop- 
ular and the people of Galway drew up pe- 
titions for his pardon, but the warden was in- 
exorable. The day fixed for the execution 
came. It was reported that the people would 
resisfc the sentence by force, the soldiers 
could not be trusted, and the executioner re- 
fused to act. The father, therefore, in the 
spirit of stem justice, with his own hand 
hanged his son. A monument, a skull and 
cross-bones carved on a slab of blaok marble, 
was erected in 1524 on Lombard street. Gal- 
way, to commemorate this awful incident. 
Subsequently this was placed on the wall of 
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SL Nicholaa ohnrohyard, where it may still 
be seen. E. B. - 

OOHiOMEL BTiMTBB B. SLLSWOBTH. 

GHICAOO. 

Give a brief sketch ot the life of Colonel Elmer 
E. Ellsworth. O. MEliTlLliB. 

J.n<io0r.— Elmer E. Ellsworth was bom at 
Heoh&nicsTille, N. T., in 1887. He removed to 
Ohioago before he was of age, and studied law 
hi9re. In 1858 he was elected Assistant Pay- 
master General of Illinois. In 1869 he or- 
ganized a zouave corps, which became noted 
for the excellence of its discipline. In 1860 
this corps under its young cpmmander made a 
tour of all the principal cities of the country. 
On their return Ellsworth went to Springfield 
to carry on his law studies with ilr. Lincoln. 
In March, 1861, he accompanied the Presi- 
dential party to Washington, and in April 
went to New Tork, where he organized the 
Eleventh New York Volunteers, or Fire 
Zouaves. He and his command were mustered 
into service at Washington May 7, 1861, the 
first regiment sworn in for the war. May 24 
the regiment was transported in two steamers 
to Alexandria, Ya. Marching up the streets of 
this town Ellsworth saw a rebel flag floating 
over a hotel. He entered the building, as- 
cended to the roof, and tore the flag down. On 
the way downstairs the hotel-keeper met lam 
and shot him dead. 

ST. laOHAEIi'S MOUNT. 

Fbankpobt, hi. 

Give history of St. Michael's Mount, Cornwall, 
England. Who bailt the castie. and when? Was 
tin ore ever shipped from there? W. S. T. 

Answer, — St. MichaePs Mount is a high 
rocky promontory about a quarter of a mile 
from the coast of Cornwall, in Mount's Bay. 
In low water it can be reached by a causeway 
from the shore. The mount is about 1,400 feet 
high, and is more than one mile in circumfer- 
ence at its base. It is of a pyramid shape, 
but uneven in outline. Tin was shipped from 
this mountain in very early times, and before 
the invasion of Britain by the Bomans the 
Phoenician vessels came thither for tin ore. 
Edward the Confessor gave the Isle of St. 
Michael's Mount to the Benedictine monks, 
who built a monastery upon it. The legend 
became current that St. Michael first de- 
scended to earth upon this mount, and pil- 
grimages were made to ii In the time of 
Biohard L, the mount was fortified. Xn the 
time of Henry Vn., Perkin Warbeck took his 
beautiful, high-born wife to the old priory of 
St. Miohaers Mount and left her there while 
he made his last fatal attempt to gain the 
crown of England. Queen Elizabeth gave the 
promontory to Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, but 
Charles I. took possession of it, and turned 
its monastery into a fortified castle. This 



king gave it to the Bassets, who in turn sold it 
to the St. Aubyn family, who still own it. At 
present only part of its fortress is standing,^ 
but part of the monastery remains and is 
used as a residence by the owners of the isl- 
and. The ancient chapel is still standing 
also. There is a small town at the foot of the 
rock, whose inhabitants are principally en- 
gaged in the pilchard fisheries. 



TOBACCO CUBING. 

HoiiTiT. Mich. 

What is a simple method of curing the tobacca 
leaf? Wabd WiOKENg. 

Answer, — Professor Jonathan Periam, a high 
authority, gives' these directions in his 
thorough ''American Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture": "Usually from three to four weeks 
from the time of topping, the plant will 
mature and be ready to out. Uniform size of 
leaves and a sbiffness of the leaf, making it 
• liable to break by bending or handling, are 
the surest signs of maturity. Cut after the 
dew is off, but not during the middle of the 
day when the sun is bright, as you must 
guard against burning while it is unde.rgoing 
the wilting process preparatory to spearing 
and handling in the removal to the shed. 
Wh6n sufficiently wilted, the plan most in 
practice is spearing or stringing up on laths 
four feet long, five or six plants on each 
lath, and then removing same into shed and 
hang up for curing. Distance between laths^ 
general arrangement of shed and manage- 
ment thereof as to ventilation, admission of 
light, etc., must be attended to. Air and 
light, having a great infiuence on curing and 
fixing of color, must be used to the best ad- 
vantage in catering to the tastes of the trade,^ 
which, by the way, are subject to frequent 
changes; sometimes light tobacco is in de- 
mand,' and again dark only will meet a ready 
sale. Strange, but true, frequently when we 
h,ave it dark the buyers want it light, and vice 
versa. In removing plants to the shed after 
cutting, various devices are used. Sleds, 
wagons in various styles, any way in which 
you succeed without breaking or bruising the 
leaf is a good way, and the quickest way, with 
these ends aQcomplished, is the best. By the 
middle of December, and after, whenever 
the plant is sufficiently pliable by moist- 
ure to strip or handle it without 
injury, you can strip it; assorting leaves is 
one of the prominent features in the strip- 
ping process. All solid leaves sjiould be 
kejpt separate as wrappers, and these sorted 
into "hands" of ten or twelve leaves, each 
**hand" tied at the butt by a single leaf. The 
**hands"" should then be assorted with 
reference to length into two or three sizes- 
All defective leaves should be treated alike 
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and put np separately; thereepeotive qnalitieB 
being bulked up separately ready for market. 
The packing ox casing is generally done by 
parties buying from the grower." 

THE MOBTABA CABB. 

Akbon, Ohio. 

Oive an account of the Mortaracase, as it was 
called— the case of the abduction of a younff boy 
in Bome about thirty years ago, and tell of 8ir 
Moses Montefiore's efforts in connection with it. 

Beadeb. 

2lnno«r.— June 24, 1868, in Bologna, Italy, 
a child named Edgar Mortara was taken from 
the house of his parents, who were Jews. 
After some time the child's parents ascer- 
tained that he had been taken by a priest of 
the Bomish Church, on the plea that he had 
been secretly baptized. It was some months 
before the child's father learned on what the 
plea was founded, that Anna Morisi, a former 
servant in his house, claimed to haye baptized 
the child Edgar when he was about a year old 
and when she fancied him to be dangerously 
ill. The father protested concerning the cir- 
cumstance to the authorities of the Bomish 
Church, asserting: First, that the child at the 
time mentioned was ill, but not dangerously, 
and that therefore '*the condition did not exist 
on which it is permitted to baptize the chil- 
dren of infidels invitua varentibua, viz., the 
certainty of anineyitable death." Secondly, 
the eyent was not legally examined into, and 
if a man can not be depriyed of his property 
without proofs of another's rights, how 
<$an he be robbed of his child 
on the mere assertion of a servant? 
And thirdly, the church should make sure 
that the girl — who at the time of the alleged 
baptism was but 14 years of age, and ignorant 
and inexperienced^— 'Hiad fulfilled all the re- 
quirements of the baptismal rite with that 
zealous precision required for the validity of 
this sacramental act." He further cited a 
number of high clerical authorities to show 
the illegality of forced baptism. Being unable, 
however, to get any satisfaction from the civil 
authorities or those of the church, M . Mortara 
and the Jews at Bologna opened a correspon- 
dence with the princinal Hebrew communi- 
ties and with many persons of distinction pro- 
fessing various religious creeds, in Europe 
and America. In England especially not 
only the Hebrews but the Evangelical Society 
also took an active part in the endeavor to 
secure the restoration of the child. Sir 
Moses Montefiore, as one of the most influen- 
tial Jews in Europe, was asked to go to Bome 
and, if possible, to interview the Pope in the 
matter. Sir Moses, always ready to tfike part 
fn every good word and work, promptly un- 
dertook the mission. He went to Bome and suc- 
ceeded in having an audience with Cardinal 



Antonelli. This dignitary declined todtsouBi 
the case of the Mortara child, which he said 
was then a "dosed question," but 
he said every precaution would be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of 
like unfortunate circumstances in the future. 
As the child had been baptized it was assumed 
that he was a Christian, and the church could 
ndt give him up until he was 17 or 18 years 
old, when he would be free to follow his own 
inclinations. "In the meantime the parents 
might be allowed free access to the boy. He 
should be well educated and taken care of, 
but the laws of the church forbade that he 
should be given back to his parents." This 
was all the Satisfaction that Sir Moses could 
get. He could not secure an audience with 
the Pope, though he made repeated endeavors 
to do so, and, after spending over a month at 
Bome, and finding that nothing could be ac- 
complished toward gaining, possession of the 
child, he returned to England. The case was 
rendered more hopeless by the fact that dur- 
ing'the time of Sir Montefiore's stay in Bome, 
the silly old charge against the Jews of steal- 
ing and killing Christian children to mix their 
blood with the passover cakes, was revived in 
Bome and in other Italian cities, and produced 
a oondition of great popular excitement 
This gave the authorities of the church a 
semblance of justification for their refusal to 
open the Mortara case again, lest by so doing 
a popular furor against the Jews would be 
raised, which would not be easily quelled, 
and which, no doubt, would cause rioting and 
bloodshed. 



SILKWOBM CXJLTUBE. 

Tbbbb Hautb, Ind. 

Give a brief history of sttkworm culture. 
Where was it first known and by whom intro- 
duced? H. Wabbbn. 

Answer, — The culture of the silkworm and 
the manufacture of silk originated in China,, 
probably in very early times. Chinese his- 
torians assert that the wife of the Emperor 
Hwang-ti, in 3,600 B. C, was the first who 
unwound the silkworm's cocoon. Before the 
time of the Christian era silk fiber was 
brought from the Orient to the islands of the 
Mediterranean, and there manufactured, but 
the silkworm was wholly unknown in Europe 
or in Western Asia prior to the sixth century. 
About 550 A. D. two Persian monks brought 
from China to Constantinople some silkworms' 
eggs, concealed In hollow canes, which they 
used as walkingetaves, and the white mulberry 
tree,the worm's natural habitat^irvkB introduced 
immediately after. The silk industry spread 
through European Turkey, Greece, Italy, and 
Spain. The worms were not raised in France 
until the sixteenth century. Silkworm cult- 
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ore was early tried in the American colonies, 
the first silkworm eggs being sent to Virginia 
by James I. Tobacco, however, displaced the 
silk industry there, bnt the worm was sno- 
cessfnlly raised in several of the Southern 
States before the Revolntionary war. Cotton 
becoming the staple of those States later the 
silk industry was displaced. In Connecticut 
and Massachusetts also the culture of the silk- 
worm was carried on considerably in the early 
part of Ihe present century. During the last 
twenty-five years there has been an especial 
effort made to promote the raising of silk- 
worms in different parts of the United States. 
California seems to be the only State where 
any large amount of capital has been invested 
in the business thus far, but in very many 
places in the Eastern and Southern States it 
is carried on with good results on a small 
scale. 

THE PASSXB TOWBBS OF SILBNOB. 

,^ htde pabk. hi. 

What and where are the Parsee Towers of 
Silence? L. M. 0. 

Answer.—ThQ **Towers of Silence" are the 
burial places of the Parsees of India. This 
people are descended from the early Persians 
—the fire worshipers, or Ghebers. That 
anciept race disposed of its dead by exposing 
them to wild beasts or birds of prey; the use 
of these towers shows how this custom has 
survived. The Towers of Silence in Bombay 
are built in a beautiful garden, which is ap- 
proached by a well-constructed private road; 
and is inclosed by a strong iron railing and 
gates. The towers are five in number, and 
are solidly made of black granite. The 
oldest was built during the seventeenth cent- 
ury, and is the smallest of all. The 
next was built in 17.%, the others later. Each 
tower is a round column, about twelve feet 
high and foriy feet in diameter, built of 
solid stone, except in the center, where a 
well about five feet in diameter extends 
down the tower to an excavation under 
ground, with four drains at right angles to 
each other, terminated by holes filled with 
charcoal. Round this stone cylinder is a 
parapet, also of stone, about ten feet high, 
which conceals from view the interior. The 
upper surface of the solid stone work is di- 
vided into seventy-two open receptacles, 
radiating like the spokes of a wheel from 
the central well, and arranged in three con- 
centric rings, separated by narrow ridges of 
stone, grooved to act as channels for oon- 
Teying all moisture from the receptacles 
into the well, and thus to the lower drains. 
Each circle of the open compartment is di- 
vided from the next by a pathway, making 
three circular pathways, and these are crossed 



by another from the outer door. The 
bodies are brought in through this door and 
laid in one or the other of the open receptacles 
on the stone. The account given by Professor 
Monier Williams, who visited these towers in 
1876, shows what becomes of the bodies here 
placed. He says: "Though wholly destitute 
of ornament and even the simplest moldings, 
the parapet of each tower possesses an extra- 
ordinary coping, which instantly attracts and 
fascinates the gaze. It is a coping formed 
not of dead stone, but of living vultures. 
These birds had settled themselves side by 
side in perfect order, and in a complete circle 
around the parapets of the towers, with their 
heads pointing inward, and so lazily did they 
sit there and so motionless was their whole 
mien that, except for their color, they might 
have been carved out of the stonework." 
This same writer describes a funeral which 
he witnessed: '*While engaged in examine 
ing the. work, a sudden stir among 
the vultures made us raise our heads. 
At least a hundred birds, collected around one 
of the towers, began to show symptoms of 
excitement, while others swooped down from 
the neighboring trees. A funeral was seen to 
be approaching. The body, swathed in a 
white sheet, is placed in a curved metal 
trough, open at both ends, and the corpse 
bearers, dressed in pure white garments, pro- 
ceed with it toward the towers. The funeral 
I witnessed was that of a child. When the 
two corpse bearers reached a path leading by 
a steep incline to the door of the tower, the 
mourners, about eight in number, turned 
back and entered one of the prayer houses. 
The two bearers unlocked the door, reverently 
conveyed the body of the child to the interior, 
and, unseen by any one, laid it uncovered in 
one of the open receptacles nearest the 
central well. In two minutes they reappeared 
with the empty bier and the white cloth, and 
scarcely had they closed the door when 
a dozen vultures swooped down upon 
the body and were rapidly followed by others. 
In five minutes more the satiated birds fly 
back and lazily settle down again on the para- 
pet. They have left nothing behind but a 
skeleton." The Parsees have adopted this 
mode of burial, they say, in accordance with 
the teachings of their great apostle Zoroaster. 
He taught that the elements, earth, fire, and 
water, were sacred, and should not be defiled 
by contact with putrifying flesh. The decay- 
ing particles of human bodies, therefore, 
should be scattered and destroyed as soon as 
possible and in such a way that neither the 
cattle' nor any beings that are supported by 
the earth can be contaminated in any degree. 
For this reason they place their dead upon 
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high towers above all human habitations, and 
they believe that the vnltures are sent by 
Gtodto remove the dead flesh in the most 
rapid possible way. Tne rain water that 
washes the skeletons is oonducted by chan- 
nels through a bed of charcoal so that the 
work of purification is quite complete. 

OBACE DABLINa. 

Ghioago. 

Give the story of the English heroine, Grace 
Darlinsr. When did she die? Readeb. 

Anaioer.—Qrtkce Darling was bom at Bam- 
borough, Eng., Nov. 24, 1815. Her father kept 
the light>house on Longstone, one of the most 
exposed of the Fame Islatds. Grace was well 
brought up, and received the elements of a 
sound education, princi|)ally under the tuition 
of a good and sensible mother, for most of her 
life was spent with the rest of her family on 
the lonely island of Longstone. She was 2S 
years old when the incident occurred which, 
without expectation and intent on her part, 
made her famous. Sept. 5, 1838, the steamer 
Forfarshire left Hull for Dundee with forty 
passengers aboard and a crew of twenty-four 
men. Her boilers, it was thought 
afterward, were defective when she 
started, and when oft the Northumberland 
coast she encountered a violent gale, wherein 
a boiler was so injured from the rolling of 
the vessel, that the water escaped and put the 
fire out. At 9 o'clock at night the engine 
stopped and the vesse] was left at the mercy 
of tiie storm. TheLongstone light-house 
could be seen and the captain tried to tack 
th,e vessel between the islands, but the waves 
were so violent this was impossible. At about 
8 o'clock in the morning the vessel ran on a 
rock. The long boat was lowered and several 
of the passengers got into it, then the force of 
the waves tore it away from the ship. Strange 
to say the small boat was not swamped but 
managed to keep adrift and was picked up the 
next day by a sloop. But the fate of those 
left on the steamer was terrible. At the 
second shock the vessel broke in two. The 
prow alone was firm on the rock and 
to this clung the few passengers still 
left. Some of the aceounts of the 
wreck tell how Grace Darling lay 
awake and heard the shock of the breaking 
vessel and the cries of its terrified passengers, 
and roused ber father to go to their aid. But 
the official report of the wreck, given by Mr. 
Darling himself just after its occurrence, tells 
the story very differently. It would have 
bedn impossible, with a violent gale blowing 
from the light-house toward the wreck, for 
any sounds from the latter to reach the former 
spot Mr. Darling says that he aiM his 
daughter rose on that morning a short time 



after 4 o^clock, according to their custom, to 
be ready for the rise of the tide. At a little 
before 5 Grace saw that a vessel had broken 
upon the point known as Harker's rock, but 
owing to darkness and the tossing spray» 
neither she nor her father could make out 
whether there were any persons on the rock. 
It was nearly 7 o'clock when, as the tide 'vsas 
turning, the young girl, straining her eyes in 
th^ direction of the wrecked vessel, saw that 
there were men clinging to it. Without 
losing a moment therefore, the young woman 
and her father launched a boat and steered 
through the still raging storm toward the 
wreck. One of the historians of this thrilling 
incident notes the fact that no one unfamiliar 
with the location of the Fame' Islands can 
fully understand how heroic this deed of the 
light-house keeper and his daughter really 
was. Leaving the light-house the boat had to 
pass southward through an opening between 
Longstone and the next island called Blue 
Caps, which lay in an east and west line be- 
tween Longstone and Harker Island, on which 
was the wreck of the ship. Going out through 
this perilous passage on their way to the 
wreck the boat went before the wind,returning 
it would have to be rowed against the gale, a 
task that would require much greater strength 
than the other. Both Grace Darling and her 
father knew perfectly well that if they found 
no one on the wreck able to aid them in row- 
ing the boat they could never get back 
to the light-house again. They found nine 
persons alive on the wreck, eight men and ono 
woman. They took the woman and four of 
the men back to the light-house, and then 
while Grace, with her mother's aid, provided 
for the comfort of their undxpebted visitors, 
Mr. Darling and two of the men returned and 
brought away the others in safety. Thesor- 
vivors were cared for at the light-house for 
three days before they could be taken to the 
mainland. The story of Grace Darling's 
brave deed raised a perfect transport of en- 
thusiasm throughout Great Britain and a 
fund of £700 was raised for her. She did not 
live long to enjoy her wealth; indeed, she did 
not care for it except as a provision for her 
parents. Grace Darling died in 1842, and lies 
buried in a handsome tomb on the seashore at 
Bamborough, within sight of the scene of her 
heroic exploit. 

FEDERAIi AKD STATE TBOOPS. 

A correspondent of Fairfield, Hi., inquired: 
Is it true (as I have often heaM it stated) that 
the troops of a State cannot be ordered out of the 
State? 

Daring the war of the rebellion the. United 
States GoverDment was not all times able to pro- 
tect the NortberD States from invasion, and the 
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Governors of such States were compelled to call 
lor TolQDteers for its defense. Snch, for In- 
stance, was the case when the rebel General Lee 
invaded the State of Pennsylvania in June, 1863. 
"When the Governor (A. G. Curtin) called for 
volunteers to serve during the emergency I was 
one of those volunteers, and I know we were 
marched out of the State, and as far south as 
Predericktown, in Maryland— almost to Harper's 
Ferry. 

Now. then, the question with me is. Were we In 
the Stat« or United States service, and are such 
troops entitled to any of the benefits of the pen- 
sion laws passed by Congress? 

My discharge is from the service of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Gbobgb L. Heidinobb. 

We referred this letter to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Illinois, who replied as follows: 

**Ili reply to your inquiry, as per inclosed 
(herewith returned) letter, I have the honor to 
inform you that men called into service by the 
Governor of a State should serve in the State 
only, as the troops of one State can not. enter 
another, armed and equipped, without a per- 
mit to do so. The service performed by Mr. 
Heidinger in the case as suited by him, was 
service for the State. The National Govern- 
ment must first accept troops and muster them 
in its own service before considering them 
troops in the United States army. I should 
B&j that Mr. Heidinger would not be con- 
sidered as entitled to the benefits of the pen- 
sion laws under the rulings of the Pension 
Office. 

**I do not know what the military law was in 
force in Pennsylvania in 1863, at the time Gov. 
Onrtin ordered his State troops as far south 
as Fredericktown, Md., but the emergency 
was there, and the Governor acted on his 
patriotic impulse and sent the troops where, 
in his opinion, they were badly needed. The 
discharge being from the 'State of Pennsyl- 
vania' proves that the service was not consid- 
ered United States service. Very respectfully, 
"Joseph W. Vance, Adjutant General." 

VOODOOISM. 

Tboy, Kan. 
Please gflve the correct spelling, derivalfion, and 
the full meaning of the term "voodoo," or "vou- 
doo." I know that in a general way it is 
connected with Southern negro witchcraft; but I 
can not find the word in any dictionary en: ency- 
clopedia at my command. There are also difier- 
ent ways in wi^ich it is spelled— "voudoo," "voo- 
doo," and "vaudoo*"— and I presume the negro 
term "hoodoo" is meant for the same word. 
Therefore, I desire the correct spelling, and to 
know what it was probably derived from. It 
sounds French, from which I judgerit is of Lou- 
isiana origin. M. 

Answer, — ^The new Webster's dictionary, 

called Webster's International Dictionary, 

giyes thd following: "Voodooism: [probably 

(through Creole French vaudoux, a negro 

soicerer) ipr. F. vaudoU Waldensian, because 

the Waldenses were accused of sorcery.] A 

degraded form of snper^itution and sorcery. 



said to include human sacrifices and can- 
nibalism in some of its rites. It is prevalent 
among the negroes of Hayti, and to some ex- 
tent in the United States, and is regarded as a 
relic of African barbarism." 

THE TWO-THIBDS BULB. 

Nationaii Home, Wis. 

Give a full account of the adoption of the two- 
thirds rule in the Democratic Nati6nal Oonven- 
tion. When was it first proposed? What candi- 
date was thus first nominated*/ 

J. Bbewsteb. 

^Twwtfr.— This rule -was adopted in the same 
year that nominating conventions and dis- 
tinctive party platforms were adopted— 1883. 
In that year the National Democrats met in 
Baltimore. It was a foregone conclusion that 
Mr. Jackson would be run for a second term 
by the party, as he had received the domina- 
tion of the Democrats in nearly all the States, 
but the principal work before the convention 
was nominating a Vice President. On the sec- 
ond day of the convention the committee on 
rules reported the following: 

Resolved, That each State be entitled, in the 
nomination to be made, of a candidate for the 
Vice Presidency, to a number of votes equal to 
the number to which they will be entitled in the 
electoral colleges, under the new apportionment, 
in voting for President and Vice President, and 
that two -thirds of the votes in the convention 
shall be necessary to constitute a choice. 

This was the origin of the famous two- 
thirds rule, by which all subsequent Demo- 
cratic conventions have governed themselves 
in making nominations. There has been 
strong oppo'sition to it many times, but it has 
always been carried in the face of all objec- 
tion. On the first ballot under this rule 
Martin Van Buren, as candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, had 208 votes, which, as it was two- 
thirds of all the votes, caused him to be 
declared the nominee. 

AGBICUIilUBB IN PAJLESTINB. 

CHIOAaO. 
-^^,® a description of the agricultural facilities 
of Palestine, and some account of the culture of 
the vine there. j. s. Gbaham. 

Answer,— The plains and valleys of Pales- 
tine have a remarkably fertile soil, though 
the mountains are barren. The valley south 
of Bethlehem is irrigated and well cultivated, 
and presents a beautiful appearance, but in 
much of the country agrioulttfre is greatly 
neglected. Nearly all the fruits of sub-trop- 
ical climes can be grown there, the olive, fig, 
pomegranate, citron, and orange; also the 
fruits of temperate climes, the apple, pear, 
and apricot, i^alestine has always been fa- 
mous for its grapes, whidh are remarka- 
ble both /or their size and their 
fine flavor. There are traces in some 
parts of the country, of the extensive onltore 
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of grapes for wine in ancient times, bat 
very little attempt is now made to cnltiyate 
the vine for commercial purposes. The 
oliye is more extensiyely grown, and consid- 
erable oil is made from it, the most of which 
is consumed at home. Wheat and other 
cereals are raised successfully. Bice is grown 
on tlie marshy shores of the Jordan and some 
of the lakes. Peas, beans, and potatoes are 
also cultivated, and, to some extent, tobacco, 
cotton, and the sugar cane. Howeyer, all the 
agriculture is of a rude and negligent charac 
ter, the tools used being of a primitive, 
clumsy kind, and in place of fences there 
are only low stone walls and hedges, 
the former being generally broken and 
dilapidated, the latter untrimmed and irreg- 
ular. Large numbers of sheep and goats 
are raised, but not many cattle. There is 
no doubt that the resources of Palestine 
might be much more extensiyely developed 
than they are at present, but little improve- 
ment in this line is likely to be attempted, nor 
indeed would it prove very profitable, until 
the means of transportation in the country are 
improved. There is but one road in the 
country that is fit for carriages — the one from 
Jerusalem to Jaffa; all the others are mere 
paths that can only be traversed by horses, 
asses, mules, or camels—the latter being the 
beast of burden most generally used for con- 
Toying freight of any kind. 

thb logan stonb. 

Fbansvobt, hi. 

Give the history of the Logan Stone, near 
Land's End. England. Who was it that pushed it 
over and put it up again, and when did this hap- 
pen? W. S. T. 

An8wer,^The Logan Stone is near Pen- 
sance, in Mount^s Bay, Cornwall, England, 
about eleven miles from Land*s End. This 
famous stone rises on the summit of a bold 
promontory of granite, whi^ extends some 
distance out in the bay. It is believed to 
weigh ninety tons, and yet it is so perfectly 
poised where it stands that a touch can set it 
rocking. It rests by its center only on a flat, 
broad rock, the lower i^ock resting on severed 
others that stretch around it on all sides. The 
pivot on which the Logan stone is so easily 
moved is a small protrusion on its base, on 
all sides of which the whole surrounding 
weight of rock is, by accident of nature, so 
exactly equalized as to keep the enormous 
mass poised on this little neck. In 1824, lieu- 
tenant Ooldsmith, an officer of the royal navy, 
was told of an ancient prophecy that no 
human power could ever succeed in over- 
turning the Logan Stone. He laid a wager 
that he could do it in spite of the prophecy. 
He went to the point with a half-dozen 



men and as many levers. These levers he had 
placed under the stone at one side, 
and at the word ''heave^' the great 
stone was thrown from its pinnacle. In falling 
the stone was caught in a crevice in the rock. 
The people of Penzance were very indignant 
at this desecration of their ancient landmark, 
and the admiralty commanded the lieutenant 
to put the stone back. The young man did so, 
but it was a very difficult and expensive task. 
It was raised by means of beams, topes, and 
pulleys; a large number of workmen were 
needed, and it took them a week to get the 
work done. The lieutenant had to pay for it 
all. It took him several years, for he was poor 
and without friends, and his health gave way 
in the effort, so that he had no sooner made 
the last payment than he died. The poise of 
the rock is said to be lesq perfect since it was 
moved than before. 



THB FIFTH OHIO INDEPENDENT BATTEBY. 

Glbndalb, Oat. 

Give a brief history of the Fifth Ohio Battery 
of Light Artillery. H. H. D. 

Answer,— The Fifth Ohio Independent Bat- 
tery of Light Artillery was organized in Sep- 
tember, 1861, but was not supplied with arms 
and guns until the following January. The 
battery was then sent to Savannah, Tenn., and 
thence to Pittsburg Landing. April 5 they 
joined the command of General Prentiss, who 
was camped near Shiloh Church. In the early 
part of the action on the following day many 
of their horses were killed, and the infantry 
support falling back, two pieces of artillery 
were captured by the enemy. The Fifth was 
then ordered back, but later in the day it took 
part in the fight under General Sherman. This 
was the battery^s first battle, and it lost one 
man killed and twenty wounded, sixty-five 
horses, several guns, and all its equipage. The 
battery took part in General Grant*s Missis- 
sippi campaign in the fall of 1862. The sur- 
render of Holly Springs and the loss of a 
large amount of stores compelled the Federal 
army to fall back. Jan. 5, 1863, the division 
marched to Holly Springs, burning every- 
thing along their line, and also burned the 
town before they left it. In May the. battery 
left Memphis for Yicksburg, and June 1 took 
position in the besieging army on a hill in ad- 
vance of the main line. After the surrender 
the Fifth went in pursuit of Johnston, and 
aided in the capture of Jackson. The division 
was then ordered to Helena, Ark., where 
there was much sickness, and fourteen mem- 
bers of the battery died. Sept. 20, 1864, the 
Fifth Battery, with the exception of fifteen 
.men who had re-enlisted as veterans, was 
mustered out. It was then reorganized with 
new recruits, Captain Hickenlooper in com- 
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mand. The new batteiy was neyer in action. It can only be paid out by means of warrants 

and was mustered out July 81, 1865. signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 

this officer can only order such payments 

OO7EBN0BS OF DAKOTA TEBBITOBT. , i, .,., , x*^ 

wuTJiij*«yi» U4r ^AiLv^xA xiuruu.±^i>.x. ^ ^^^^ authonzcd to do SO by an act of Con- 
Will Our Curiosity Shop please give a list oMhe gross. 3. The cost of silver and gold aS bullion 
Governors of Dakota Territory ; that is, from its varies. At present writing silver is #1.20 per 
organization as a territory in March, 1861, to its i j • *^ «« mi. ^* -n 
admission as a State in im9 o^ce and gold is #1.29. The price of sil- 
Wm. a. Neubband. yer has been raised through the stimulation 
The following list gives the information de- Qf j^jg^ purchases thereof under the new 
fli^^ed: silver law. The former seignorage or coin- 

^"JtS?KdS?nd;::::::;::::::::::::::::::::ilS:S »8» '"'"8« '»"• *« ^-"^ '"«*»i». s*'- *^« 

Andrew J. Pauik 1866-69 approximate expense, no doubt, of coining 

jShSLiPelSrfc:;;;:::;;;:::;:;::::;;:;^^^^ BUverandgoiddouars. The charge for con- 

Wm. A. Howard. 1878-80 yerting standard gold bullion into coin was 

o'liKerce^ lliassJ-ST ^^^^^^^ of 1 per cent; for converting silver 

l!k. Church***.!!*.'.*.'.*!*.*.*'..*!l'.'.*.*!*.i'.!'.!I!ll887-89 into trade dollars it was usually 60 cents 

Arthur 0. Mellette 1889 per 100 pieces, though this latter charge 

varied somewhat, and was fixed from time to 

GOLD AND siLVBB MONET. ^j^^^ ^ ^^ Superintendent of the mint, so as 

RBNSSEIiAEB, Ind. . i v x x x j xi. a 

Will the Curiosity Shop answer the following: to equal but not to exceed the average cost. 
1. Give the purchase price paid and manner of There was also additional charge when the 
pajrment by the Government for the_£0ld and sil- . _., i.j-*uv li- 
ver which Is coined into money. 2. what are the *W0 metals were combined in the bullion pur- 
channels through which thepeople get the money ohased. The charges for ' refining and sep- 
from the Government? 3. What is the exact cost ,. ., I u ji. ij v • -^ 
of the silver and gold, and the expense of coining aratmg sUver from gold— the gold being in 
a silver and gold dollar? 4. If a dollar in gold or excess — varied from one cent to six cents an 

silver does not cost the Government a dollar, who ^ xi. * xi • j ^^ u 

has the benefit of the margin? F. Foltz. ounce, those for refimng and separating gold 

1. The Gtovernment does not purchase gold from silver — the silver predominating — from 

for purposes of coinage; it coins it for private oue-third of one cent to six cents an ounce, 

individuals only. Formerly a charge of one- 4. A dollar in silver certainly does not 

fifth of 1 per cent was made for converting cost the Government a dollar, and it reaps all 

standard gold bullion into coin, but this charge *^« benefit of that margin. 

was abrogated under the act of Jan. 14, 1875, 

for the resumption of specie payments. The the gecko. _ 
depositor, however, pays for the copper used in Henry D. Northrop's "Wonders of the 'Trop- 
in alloying his gold. All deposits of gold are Jcs" I find the following : "Along the walls of 

.^^ . ,, . 1, ..« , «., the houses dart and glide the nocturnal little 

paid form gold or m gold certificates. Silver, Gekkos, the greedy but otherwise inoffensive 

however, under the act of Feb. 28, 1878, can 'at^er of leprosy." Is it understood that leprosy 

., . -. , .J..-,, mx. originates from contact direct or indirect with 

not be corned for private individuals. The these little reptiles? Tell something about them. 
Government musk purchase a stipulated ^- ^' Kniss. 

amount of silver bullion each month at the Answer, — ^The Geckotidie are a family of the 

market price and have it coined into dollars as thick-tongued lizards, of which there are many 

fast as purchased. The gain arising from the species distributed in various paris of the 

transaction, through the difference in the world, generally in hot climates. They are 

price of bullion and that of coined dollars, is abundant in Southern Asia, and in Africa, 

paid into the Treasury. The market price to One species is common in the South of Eu- 

be paid by the Government for silver bull- rope, inhabiting all the countries bordering 

ion must not exceed $1.29 per ounce, at on the Mediterranean. Another is well known 

which figure it would reach par with in the West Indies. These little animals have 

gold at our legal ratio; should large, protruding eyes, and short legs, at the 

speculation force it above this price, the ends of which five fiat toes, nearly equal in 

Secretary of the Treasury is compelled un- length, spread out. The toes have no claws, 

der the law to cease purchasing it. Silver but, to aid them in climbing, each one is di- 

bullion is paid for in silver dollars: or, for lated at the lower part, forming a sort of a 

convenience, in silver certificates, leaving disk, from the under side of which a sticky 

the dollars in the Treasury vaults. 2. It will fiuid exudes. By means of this appa- 

be seen, from the above statements, that ratus, the little animals are enabled to run 

nearly all the coined gold and silver passes up a perpendicular wall rapidly, and thev can 

directly into the hands of the people through even walk across a ceiling with their heads 

the equivalent of Treasury certificates for the downward. They usually conceal themselves 

coin. It also passes out of the Treasury by during the day, and creep about only in the 

▼ay of pensions, wages, appropriations, etc. night. These animals are perfectly harmless. 
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but are of such a repulsiye appearance, that 
they are objects of fear, and it is frequently 
asserted, though altogether mistakenly, 
that they are yenomoos. The term «*f ather of 
leprosy," given to the Egyptian gecko is en- 
tirely imaginative. It probably had its 
origin from the fact that the scaly and tuber- 
culous excrescences that cover the back of 
the lizard resemble the thickened, callous 
protuberances of the skin that appear in 
leprosy. The gecko is really a useful animal, 
feeding on files and other insects. 

UNITED BTATBS SENATE— PIFTT-PIB8T 00NOBBS8. 

^. . Waupun, Wis. 

Give in our Curiosity Shop the names of pres- 
ent United States Senators by States, including 
* politics and length of term. 

D. L. Bancbopt. 
Atmoer,—The following list gives the infor- 
mation desired: 



State. 
Alabama. . 



Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Ctoorgia... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana • 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michifran 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



Time 
Name of Senator. expires. 

[ John T. Morsran, D 1895 

I James L. Pugh, D 1891 

f James H. Berry, D 1895 

[ James K. Jones, D 1891 

I George Hearst, D 1893 

! Leland Stanford, R 1891 

I E. O. Wolcott, R 1896 

I Henry M. Teller, R 1891 

i Joseph R. Hawley, R 1898 

[ Orville H. Piatt. R. 1891 

( Anthony Hiurgins, R 1896 

[George Gray, D 1893 

I Samuel Pasco. D 1893 

[ Wilkinson Call, D 1891 

Alfred H. Colquitt, D 1896 

I Joseph E. Brown, D 7891 

1 Shelby M. Cullom, R 1896 

I Charles B. Farwell, R 1891 

I Davids. Turpie, D 1893 

I Daniel W. Voorhees, D 1891 

(James P. Wilson, R 1896 

I William B. Allison, R 1891 

I Preston B. Plumb, R 1896 

I John J. Ingalls, R 1891 

I John G. Carlisle, D 1896 

! Joseph C. S. Blackburn, D.1891 

Randall L. Gibson, D 1896 

: James B. Eustis,D 1891 

; William P. Prye, R 1896 

! Eugene Hale, R 1893 

I Arthur P. Gorman, D 1893 

[ Ephraim K. Wilson, D 1891 

j George P. Hoar, R 1895 

i Henry L. Dawes, R 1893 

[ James McMillan, R 1896 

I P. B. Stockbridge, R 1893 

I Williain D Washburn, R. . .1895 
I Cushman K. Davis, R 1893 

E.G. Walthall, D 1895 

t James Z. George, D 1893 

I Prancls M. Cockrell, D 1893 

[George G. Vest, D 1891 

T. C. Powers, R 1895 

1 W. P. Sanders. R 1898 

[ Charles P. Manderson, R...1895 

[ A. S. Paddock, R 1893 

i W. M. Stewart, R 1893 

I John P. Jones, R 1891 

William E. Chandler, R. . . .1896 

I Henry W. Blair, R 1891 

I John R. McPherson, D 1895 

I Rufus Blodgett, D 1893 



New York.. 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oregon.... 

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina.. 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 



i Prank Hi^cock, R 1893 

) Willliam M. Evarts, R 1891 

J Matt. W. Ransom, D 1896 

I Zebu! on B. Vance, D 1891 

Lyman R. Casey, R 1893 

I Gilbert A. Pierce, R 1891 

John Sherman, R 0898 

I Henry B. Payne, D 1891 

Joseph Dolph, R 1895 

I John H. Mitchell, R 1891 

j Matthew S. Quay, R 1898 

i James Donald Cameron, B...1891 

Nathan P. Dixon, R 1895 

I Nelson W. Aldrich, R 1893 

JM. C. Butler, D 1895 

I Wade Hampton. D 1891 

fP. T. Pettigrew, R 1895 

I Gideon C. Moody, R 1891 

) Isham G. Harris, D 1895 

} William B. Bate, D 1893 

j Richard Coke, D 1896 

1 J. H. Reagan. D 1893 

} George P. Edmunds, R....1893 

I Justin S. Morrill. R 1891 

i John S. Barbour ,D 1896 

( John W. Daniel,!) 1893 

J J. B. Allen, R 1893 

IW. C. Squire, R 1891 

I John E. Kenna, D 1895 

i C. J. Paulkner, D.., 1891 

i Philetus Sawyer, R 1898 

\ John C. Spooner, R 1891 



FBBDEBIOK SOHWATEA. 

CHIOAGO. 

Give a brief biographical sketch of Lieutenant 
Frederick Schwatka, V. K. Kolman. 

Answer, — ^Frederick Sohwatka was born at 
Galena, HI., Sept. 29, 1849. He graduated at 
West Point in 1871, and served against the In- 
dians in Arizona. In his leisure hours in gar- 
rison he studied law and was admitted to the 
bar, but never practiced. In similar man- 
ner he sludied medicine, and, getting 
a leave of absence, went East and 
took a diploma a^ a medical college. 
Soon after, the desire for an adventurous life 
taking hold of him again, he rejoined his 
rdgiment, took part in several engagements 
with the Indians, and then obtained leave of 
absence to command the Franklin expedition 
to the Arctic regions, which sailed June 19,1878. 
The expedition cleared up much of the mystery 
that had shrouded the fate of the expedition 
of Sir John Franklin by its discoveries. It 
found many traces of that expedition, located 
its camps, and buried a number of the skele- 
tons of those unfortunate heroes. The expe- 
dition returned in September, 1880. A sec- 
ond expedition for the exploration of the 
Yukon River was immediately sent out under 
Schwatka, which penetrated much farther up 
this great Alaskan stream than any previous 
explorers had done. In 1884 lieutenant 
Sohwatka rejoined his regiment, but soon 
after resigned his commission and devoted 
himself to literature. In 1888 he conducted 
an exploring expedition through Sonora and 
other parts of Mexico, and located a number 
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of ruined temples and buildings never before 
explored, and in 1889 he undertook another 
expedition to Mexico for Thb Intbb Ocean, 
and found veritable olifP and cave dwellers, 
and brought some of them to the United 
States. He has written much in magazines 
and periodicals concerning his travels. 

UNITED STATES OBOPB. 

OCHEYEDAN, lowa. 

Will Our Curiosity Shop please srive, in the or- 
. der of their production, thA principal agricultural 
staples of the United States? Also, the State 
which ranks first in each staple. W. F. Hunt. 

Answer, — The subjoined table shows the 
oom, wheat, and oat crops for 1889 as stated 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in their report recently issued. 



A TEMPEST in A TEAPOT. 

Reed's Gbove, 111. 

What is the true origin of the expression, "a 
tempest in a tea-pot?*' Student. 

Answer. — This phrase, which has been ap- 
plied in a number of historical instances, is 
probably of very ancient origin. Cicero 
quotes a similar phrase, as though well known 
in his time, "He raised a tempest in a ladle, 
as the saying is.'' An author of the third 
century makes one famous musician ridicule 
another who had attempted to imitate a storm 



at sea in one of his musical compositions with 
the expression: *1 have seen a greater tem- 
pest in a boiling pot." The French form of 
the phrase (a tempest in a glass of water) was 
applied to the famous insurrectionary move- 
ment in the Republic of Geneva in the seven- 
teenth century. Historians generally ascribe 
this application of the phrase to Paul, then 
Grand Duke of Russia ; others say that the 
Austrian Duke Leopold originated it. The 
English phrase is evidently taken from the 
French, the word "tea-pot" being used for the 
sake of alliteration. 

JOHN IjAW and his GBEAT SCHEME. 

Gai^esbubg, hi. 

Give a hriel sketch of John Law, and describe 
his financial system. G. D. Buttbrpiei^d. 

Answer.— John Law was born in £^inburgh 
in 1671. He received an excellent education, 
and possessed good abilities, but early fell 
into habits of dissipation and idleness. About 
1694 he went to London, where, by means of a 
handsome figure and graceful manner, he 
gained admission into fashionable society and 
supported himself by gaming. Having killed 
a man in a duel, he fled to the continent. He 
went first to Holland, and, after making a 
special study of banking for some months, he 
worked out a scheme for the establishment 
of a government bank, which, having con- 
trol of all the revenues of the state, 
should issue notes on them as capital, and at 
the same time make a profit by discounting. 
He offered this scheme to the governments 
both' of Scotland and France, but it was ap- 
proved of by neither. For several years Law 
went from one continental city to another, and 
amassed an enormous fortune by gambling. 
Because of his polished manners and his 
wealth, he had obtained great influence and 
favor with the Duke of Orleans, who had be- 
come regent of France on the death of Louis 
XIY. In 1716 he established a bank under 
royal authority, which was empowered to dis- 
count bills of exchange, and to issue notes re- 
deemable in the coin of the realm. This bank 
took government notes at par, which were 
elsewhere discoimted at 80 per cent, and this 
oauEied it to stand in high favor so that 
it soon had a lucrative business 
established. But Law was not satisfied 
with this. He therefore established a stock 
company called the **Company of the West," 
which leased from the government all the 
French possessions in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and the West Indies. Subsequently it ab- 
sorbed the possessions of the crown in' the 
East Indies also. This company was capital- 
ized in 624,000 shares at 550 livres each, and 
pledged itself to lend the government over a 
billion livres at 8 per cent. The most extrav- 
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ag&nt stories got afloat concerning the enorm- 
ous reyenues that were to be obtained from 
the colonies, and these forced the shares in 
the Mississippi scheme, as it was called, np 
to thirty or forty times their original value. 
The large issue of paper money by . the bank 
also produced an unnatural inflation of all 
prices, and the prospects of great wealth 
brought about a perfect epidemic of 
speculation throughout the kingdom. 
Law was then made Comptroller General 
of the finances of the kingdom, and his power 
was absolute. But as there was no increase 
of reyenue from the colonial possessions, and 
as people soon began to see that there was no 
basis for John Law's financial scheme but a 
remote possibility of future gains, of course a 
crash had to come. The shares began to fall 
in yalue. Then the goyemment reduced the 
yalue of the notes to one-half and the bank 
stopped cash payments. Then Law was re> 
moved from his office and a goyemment de- 
cree declared the notes of the bank to be of 
no yalue after Nov. 1, 1730. Law had to flee 
for his life from the country. It is supposed 
that he was a sincere belieyer in his own 
scheme, as he laid by no money during its 
prosperous era, and when he escaped had but 
a small sum with him. Law traveled from 
one European country to another for several 
years, and finally returned to England. Until 
the death of his friend, the Regent of France, 
he received from the French government a 
pension of 20,000 livres annually. Until this 
time, also, he seems to have had some hope of 
reviving his company. But he then sank into 
obscurity and died, poor and neglected, in 
Venice, May 21, 1729. 

HANGANBSB. 

Shelby, Mich. 

Will Oar CurloBity Shop tell as about man- 
sranese, its properties, uses and value? 

D. V. Jaoxwat. 

J.iui06r.— Manganese is a metal, or rather 
a metallic chemical element— for excepting 
its occurrence in small quantity in association 
with iron in meteoric stones it is never found 
otherwise than in chemical combination, v^hich 
is very widely diffused through the mineral 
kingdom. It is of a grayish-white color, is so 
hard as to scratch glass and steel, but brittle; 
is non-magnetic, and is only fused at a white 
heat. It has a brilliant surface, and is sus- 
ceptible of a high degree of polish, but tar- 
nishes rapidly on exposure to the 
air, rusts quickly when moist, and is 
readily affected by acid. The minerals 
in which manganese occurs in large quanti- 
ties are quite scarce. The. most important of 
these is the black oxide of manganese, or 
pyrolusite, which is found in several parts of 
Germany and also in Spain. The mineral 



known as manganese spar is the carbonate of 
manganese. Braunite is another fonn of tiio 
oxide of manganese. To obtain pure metallic 
manganese, pyrolusite is mixed with lamp- 
black, and the mixture heated to whiteness 
in a blast furnace. The substance thus ob- 
tained contains a large percentage of com- 
bined carbon. A purer result has been ob- 
tained by heating the oxide with a small quan- 
tity of sugar charcoal in a crucible made of 
quicklime. Manganese occurs in small quan- 
tities as a constituent of many mineral waters. 
The black oxide of manganese is used in the 
manufacture of glass and of chlorine, also in 
dyeing, and as a source of oxygen gas, and as 
a medicine. Of the many combinations of 
manganese, nearly all are employed in medi- 
cine. 

THB 80UTH0LD COLONT. 

Hilton, Wis. 

Give some accoant of the colony of Southold, 
on Long Island, whose founding has recently been 
celebrated. B. G. Moan. 

Answer,— In 1640 a colony from Norfolk, 
England, under the leadership of the Rev. 
John Youngs, settled at Southold, Long Island. 
This company of settlers went first 
to New Haven, and probably reached 
there in 16S9, and there received 
advice and aid concerning their place of set- 
tlement The Southold colony was within the 
jurisdiction of the New Haven Colony for many 
years. It is thought that the New Haven peo- 
ple bought the land for the Southold settlers, 
as it is stated that these settlers, in May, 1649, 
petitioned the New Haven Colony that the 
purchase of their plantation should be made 
over to them. The church was opened at 
Southold Oct 21, 1640, by the Rev. John 
Youngs; "gathered anew," the- record says, ' 
implying that the people had been under the 
ministrations of this preacher before leaving 
England. The colony was patterned after that 
of New Haven in many particulars. It held 
church membership essential to citizen^s 
rights, and it appointed a committee to regu- 
late the admission of settiers, no new mem- 
bers being allowed to come in without per- 
mission. They thought it would be easier to 
keep out undesirable members than to reform 
them after they had come in. The colony had 
trouble with the Dutch over the question of 
boundaries, but this difficulty was settied by 
the treaty of Hartford in 1650, when the west 
line of Oyster Bay was made the dividing line. 
Little mention is made in the histories of this 
colony, but it is known that it was made up of 
diligent, God-fearing men and women, after 
the pattern of the other New England settiers. 
The settiement became a permanent and thriv- 
ing one. The late celebration marked the 
250th anniversary of the landing of the Bey* 
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John YonngB and his faithful company on the 
site of Sonthold Tillage. 

•*OBB8HAM LAW.'* 

Savanna. HI. 

Will Our Onrioaitj Shop tell as what is known 
as "Gresham law?" Bbadbb. 

An8wer,^*'QTeBhtkm law" is the proposition 
that, if there are two kinds of money in cir- 
culation, and there is a difference in their 
intrinsic yalne, the less yalnable of the two 
driyes ont the more yalnable. That was illus- 
trated in this country during the period that 
paper money was not worth its face in coin. 
It was originally said with reference to de- 
based or chipped coin. At one time it waa 
not uncommon for European goyemments to 
resort to coin debasement, and in some 
instances to coin mutilation, as an expedient 
for raising reyenue, and Gresham pointed out 
the pemiciousness of that policy in its gen- 
eral effect upon the money of the country. 



amoAoo's attbagtions. 

SOMBBSBT, Ind. 

Siyealist of places that a visitor should see 
le in Chicago. 

Jambs Monbob Cbumbinb. 

Annoer.—Ii is yery difficult to giye in a 
brief space anything like eyen a list of the 
leading points and plaoes of interest in Chi- 
cago. The following is a partial list: 

Hotels. 
Auditorium, Tremont, 

Grand Pacific. Sherman, 

Palmer, Biohelieu. 

Leland, 

Railroad Depots, 
Wisconsin Central, C.,B.I. <frP. and L. 8. 

Union, Madison and Canal, A M. 8. 
Polk Street. Chicago and Northwest- 

Central, em. 

Amusements. 
Theaters, Panoramas. 

iStreeis. 
State, Clark, 

Wabas^ Michigan, 

MadlsoK Dearborn, 

LaSalle. Washington. 

Pdrks^Bovievards. 
Lincoln. Lake Front, 

Jackson, Washington, 

Garfield, Hnmboldt, 

Douglas, Ashland boulevard, 

Michigan bouleyard, Washington bouleyard. 
Grand boulevard, Drexel boulevard, 

Sheridan road. Garfield Park boulevard. 

Buildings. 
City Hall, Court House, 

Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, 

Bookery, Auditorium, 

Tacoma. Pullman, 

Exposition, 

Charity and Benevolence. 
County Hospital, Mercy Hospital, 

U. 8. Marine Hospital, Michael Beese Hospital, 
Presbyterian Hospital, St. Lake's Hospital, 
VoundUng's Home, Home for Friendless, 



P. O. Asylum, Alexian Brothers' Hos- 

Washingtonian Home. pitaU 

Clubs. 
Calumet. Chicago, 

Union League, Illinois, 

Standard, Iroquois, 

University. 

Colleges and Schools. 
Manual Training, Athensum. 

McCormick Seminary, Congregational Semi- 
St. Ignatius, nary. 

Bush Medical, Chicago Medical, 

Bennett Medical, Hahnemann Medical, 

Physicians and Surgeons, Woman's Hospital. 

Other Places- 
Shot Tower, Studebaker Building, 

Douglas Monument, Haymarket Moument, 
South Water street, Union Stock Yards, 
Site of Fort Dearborn, Tunnels, 
City Water-works, Art Institute, 

County Jail, Cable roads, 

Historical Society, Thb Intbb Ooban, 

Gnnther's Museum, Lumberman's Exchange^ 

TOMMT ATKINS. 

Whbaton, m. 

Why is the name Tommy Atkins applied to the 
British soldier, generically, as it were, as an 
Englishman is called John Bull? Bbadbb. 

Answer,— The story goes that the use of the 
name 'Tommy Atkins," as a general sonbri- 
qnet for the British soldier, came from a little 
pocket-book or ledger, at one time given out 
to all the soldiers in the Queen*s army. In 
this book were to be entered the name, age, 
date of enlistment, length of service, 
wounds, medals, and similar facts concerning 
each individual. The war office sent with 
each little ledger a form for filling it m, and 
the fictitious name used in the form, af^r the- 
pattern of the "John Doe" and "lUchard Boe" 
of legal forms, was Thomas Atkins. The 
name **Tommy Atkins" was promptly giyen ta 
the book, and in time the name was likewise 
giyen to the soldier himself. 

HAUBIGB THOMPSON. 

South Chioaoo, HI. 
Give a brief sketch of the life work of Maurice 
Thompson, the writer. J. H. J. 

J.fi«io«r.—Maurioe Thompson was bom in 
Fairfield, Ind.. Sept. 9, 1844. He was taken 
when a child to Kentucky and subsequently to- 
Northern Georgia, whwe he receiyed his edu- 
cation from private tutors. He seryed in the 
Confederate army through the war. After 
the war was oyer he returned to Indiana, 
and was employed as a suryeyor and engineer 
for some years. Then he studied law, and 
began practice in Crawfordsyille. He was. 
Slate Geologist from 1885 to 1889. He has 
been for many years a 'frequent contributor 
to magazines and periodicals. In 1890 he be> 
came a staff writer for the New York Inde- 
pendent. His published yolumes include 
**Hoosier Mosaics" (1875), "The Witchery of 
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Archery*' 0878). <*A TilUhawHOo GirP* OSSSSi, 
*'Hifl Second Campaign" (1882), "Songs of Fair 
Weather" (1883), "At Love's Extremea" (1885), 
«*B7-ways and Bird Notes" (1885), **87lTan 
Secret in Bird-songs and Books" (1887), 'rThe 
StoryofLonisians" (1888), and "A Fortnight 
ofFoUy"a888). 

HMAI/EBT (XniBS* 

Chicago. 

Will Onr Curiosity Shop please stote which is 
the healthiest city in the United States? JUUB. 

An$wer,—'We referred this query to Dr. John 
H. Baooh, Secretary of the Illinois State Board 
of Health. He replied that the question was 
a difficult one to answer owing to the incom* 
pleteneasof statistics on the matter. 'The 
death-rate of Chicago," he said, *is lower 
now thui that of any other city in the world 
of SOOyQOO and upward, but this is not a fair 
comparison, as in order to judge accurately 
with regard to the relative healthfulness of 
cities, their death rates for at least five years 
should be compared. There are smaller cit- 
ies both in the United States and Europe 
where the Actual death-rate is lower." The 
Doctor went on to say thst it would take at 
least a week to collect the data necessary to 
give a correct answer to the question, and re- 
ferred us to an address made before the 
American Public Health Association in Octo 
her, 1889, by Dr. H. A. Johnson, of Chicago. 
This offered a table of vital statistics for the 
year 1888 in the principal cities of the United 
States and Europe. According to this the five 
healthiest towns in the United States were in 
^at year St. Paul, Minn.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; Milwaukee, Wis., and De- 
troit, Mich. But it was apparent that the 
population of some of these cities had been 
overestimated, which made their death-rate, 
of course, proportionately smaller. 



THS EMPEBOB MAXIBON. 

Faiehavbn, Wash. 

Tell something of the Emperor, Maximinns, 
who was said to be nine feet high. G. N. S. 

Anstosr, — Cains Julius Yerus Maximinus, 
known in history as the Emperor Maximin, 
was bom in Thrace in the latter part of the 
second century, the son* of a Goth, and was 
brought up as a shepherd. He grew to gigan- 
tic stature, being nearly nine feet . in height, 
and was of proportionate size and strength. 
When the Emperor Septimus Severus passed 
through Thrace on his return from the East, 
he was so amazed at the exhibitions of 
strength by this man of mighty frame that he 
made him, though a barbarian, a soldier in the 
imperial army. Maximin, by his great valor, 
rose from rank to rank, and when 
Alexander Severus was assassinated by the 
soldiers in Ctaul, in 285 A. D., he 



was proclaimed emperor. As a ruler, Maxi- 
min developed frightful qualities, showing 
himself rapacious and cruel to the last degree. 
He spared no one who he chose to fancy 
might conspire to overthrow him. Magnus, 
a worthy senator, was accused of heading a 
conspiracy, and, with 4,000 other persons, was 
pu^ to death. Then Maximin issued an ediot, 
confiscating the property of the provincial 
cities for the imperial treasury. This brought 
about a revolt in the army. It began in Africa 
in 338. Maximin, who was then in winter, 
quarters on the Danube, hastened back to 
Italy, crossed the ATps, and besieged Aquileia, 
in Gaul, which had been taken posseesion of 
by the revolted troops. There he was mur- 
dered by his own soldiers. 

THB WAIiKINa-STIGK. 

Chicago. 

Will Our Curiosity Shop tell something about 
that carious littie insect known as the walking- 
stick? . Bbadeb. 

Answer— The insect known by the name of 
walking-stick belongs to the family of Phas- 
mid». The long, cylindrical brown body looks 
exacUy like a small stick with the bark on, and 
the delicate legs closely resemble littie twigs. 
These insects spend their lives on trees, and 
their x>oouliar appearance, so closely re- 
sembling that of a dry and leafless twig, pro- 
tects them from observation and consequent 
harm. Some insecte of this family are natives 
of warm climates, where they attain a large 
size. One species which is foimd in the East 
Indies is eight inches long. A species, about 
three inches in length, Phasma femoratum, is 
very common in the Southern States, and is 
also found sometimes in the States of the 
North. 

vbba cbuz, hbxioo. 

Tama, Iowa. 

Please give a short description of the city of 
Yera Cruz, Mexico. O. H. M. 

Aiutwer.— The city of Vera Cruz is situated 
in a marshy plain on the shore of the Qulf of 
Mexico. It is built in the form of a semi^ 
circle fronting the sea and is inclosed by a 
wall. The streets are regular and wide. The 
houses are well built of coral limestone, in 
the Spanish style, inclosing a square court 
with covered galleries. There are many fine 
buildings which are qxute old, as the munici- 
pal palace, which was built in 1609, also the 
convent of San Francisco, more than two 
centuries old. The tower of this last-named 
building was fitted as a lighthouse in 1872, 
and part of the main structure has since 1870 
been used as a public library. The city has 
gas and water-works and street railways. The 
harbor of Vera Cruz is merely an 
open roadstead, and is a very in- 
secure anchorage in stormy weather. The 
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city is defended by two redoubts, and ibe 
fortified castle of San Joan d^XTlloa, whiob 
stands on an island of the same name about 
half a mile from the shore. Vera Ornz is the 
most important commercial port of the re- 
public of Mexico. The first settlement called 
Vera Cruz, founded by Cortez in 1519, was a 
short distance north of the present site of the 
city, and this was abandoned in a few years 
for a position near the mouth of the Antigua. 
About 1590 the settlement was moved to the 
present site, and named Nueya Yera Cruz. It 
reoeiyed the title and privileges of a city from 
the Spanish King in 1615. The city was given 
up by the Spaniards in 1825. It was bombarded 
and taken by the French in 1838, by the 
Americans under General Scott in 1847, and 
was taken by the allied British, French, and 
Spanish squadron in 1861. 

LIFB-SAVINO SEBVIOB IN DUTBBENT GOU19TBIB8. 

• HANOOOE. Mich. • 

Tell when and where the first life-savins sta- 

tions were established in England and the United 

States. Have any other canntries a similar service? 

, SUBSCBIBEB. 

ilfwicw.— There are regular organizations 
or societies for the preservation of life from 
shipwrecked vessels in the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. 
Of these that of Great Britain was the 
first one established; all are comparatively 
recent institutions. The first life-boat was 
made in 1785, but little attention was then 
paid to it. After the wreck of the Adventure 
at Newcastle, in 1789, which was stranded only 
800 yards from the shore, while her crew 
dropped, one by one, into the raging breakers 
in the presence of thousands of spectators, not 
one of whom dared to attempt their rescue, 
public feeling was aroused, and prizes 
were offered for the best models of 
a life-boat. The prize was awarded 
to a design made by Henry Greathead, a boat 
builder of South Shields, who, before the end 
of 1803, had made thirty-one boats of this kind 
— eighteen for England, five for Scotland, and 
eight for foreign lands. Many lives were 
saved by their means. But it was not until 
ld23 that public interest was aroused in the 
life-boat cause. In that year Sir William Hil- 
lary, who lived on the Isle of Man, and who 
had assisted directly in the saving of 805 
lives, undertook to establish a society to carry 
on the work more generally and effectively. 
The Boyal National Institution for the Pre- 
servation of Life from Shipwreck was f oundea 
March 4, 18!;^. Its name was changed later to 
the Boyal National Life -boat Institution. The 
first life-boat station, however, for the use of 
Greathead^s boat, had been established at'South 
Shields in 1791 and between 1807 and 1814 
some fifty or more coast stations 



had been supplied with either the mortar or 
rocket apparatus for throwing ropes to vessels 
stranded upon rocks, where no boat could 
reach them. The first step in the United 
States toward an organized effort for assist- 
ing the shipwrecked was made by the Humane 
Society of Massachusetts, which erected huts 
of shelter and boat stations along the coast. 
Their first shelter-hut was built on Lovell's 
Island, near Boston, in 1789, and the first life- 
boat station was established at Cohasset in 
1807. The society was supported in its 
humane efforts by voluntary contributions. In 
1847, Congress for the first time extended 
aid to this work by appropriating $5,000 "for 
furnishing the light-houses on the Atlantic 
coast with the means of rendering assistance 
to shipwrecked mariners." This sum lay un- 
used in the Treasxury for two years, 
and was then given to the Massachu- 
setts Humane Society. In 1849 a life-saving 
association was organized in New York, which 
Congress aided with an appropriation, and the 
same year, the government had six life-saving 
stations erected on the New Jersey coast 
under the supervision of a committee of the 
revenue marine service. Several appropria- 
tions were subsequently made by Congress 
for carrying on this work, but the present 
life-saving system was not organized until 
1871. The French Society for Saving Life 
from Shipwreck was founded in the year 1866, 
and the Carman Association for the same 
purpose was started in the same year. In 
addition to these societies, life-boat organiza- 
tions, founded more or less on the plan of that 
in Great Britain,' exist in Bussia, Italy, Spain 
and China. 

THB EABUBST BECOBD8 OF HISTOBT. 

OBOW OBBBK, S. D. 

Can it be shown by history or by any works of 
men that the earth was Inhabited before the date 
given in the Bible as that of man's creation? 

W. FUIiLBB. 

An8wer,^TiiQTe is good evidence to show 
that the Egyptians, the oldest race of men 
whose monuments still exist, had attained 
quite a degree of civilization long before the 
date once accepted as that of the creation— 
about 4000 B. C. See an article on '"Early 
Egyptian History" in Our Curiosity Shop 
book for 1887. The pyramid of Sakkara, the 
oldest monument in Egypt, is supposed to 
have been built about 4700 B. C. From in- 
scriptions on this monument and on others 
constructed during the centuries immediately 
following, it is plain that Egyptian so- 
ciety was fully organized, and its civil- 
ization well advanced at that date. But 
there are traces of the existence of men on 
the earth in periods which long ante-date the 
civilization of the Egyptians. In the remains 
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of the drift period, and in the oayes of Europe, 
there are traces of primitiye man to be found, 
whose origin must extend back not merely 
thousands bnt^ tens of thousands of years. 
These are in the form of implements and 
tools, engraved sometimes, or rudely sculp- 
tured into the likeness of some animal. Trac- 
ings giving an unmistakable likeness of the 
mammoth have been found, thus showing that 
man was contemporary with that animal, 
which became extinct during the time imme- 
diately following- the glacial period. For this 
reason modem science accepts the days men- 
tioned in the Mosaic account of the creation, as 
referring to indefinite periods of time, rather 
than to definite terms of twenty-four hours 
each. In this way, they think, tne long gap of 
time between the calling of the earth into 
being and the beginning of continuous history 
was filled up. 

THE HAIOLTON-EAEEB DUEL. 

Capbon, in. 

CHve an account of the duel foucrht by Alexan- 
der Hamilton's son on the same ground where 
Hamilton was shot S. L. Hauobb. 

Annoer. — Philip Hamilton, the eldest son of 
Alexander Hamilton, was killed in a duel two 
years and a half before his father lost his 
life in the same way. The two duels were 
also fought on the same ground. Young Ham- 
ilton was but 18 years of age at the time of 
his death. He had just graduated from 
Columbia College with high honors, and be- 
cause of his brilliant talents and agreeable 
manners he was a great favorite with all who 
knew him. He inherited to a remarkable de- 
gree his fatlier^s genius, high ambition, and 
imperious temper. July 4, 1801, Philip 
heard an orator— G. J. Eaker— attack 
his father with ferocious invectives. A few 
months afterward Hamilton with a friend oc- 
cupying a box at a theater noticed that Eaker 
was in the adjoining compartment. They 
therefore took the opportunity to scoff un- 
mercifully at the other's "Independence Day 
pyrotechnics," and took care that their ridi- 
cule should reach his ears. At last Eaker 
could stand it no longer and calling them into 
the lobby by means of a messenger he applied 
insulting epithets to them, and seizing Hamil- 
ton by the coat collar, pushed him out into 
the street. On the following day Hamilton's 
friend challenged Eaker and a duel took 
place, but though four shots were exchanged 
neither party was injured. Young Hamilton 
was so dissatisfied at this termination of the 
affair that he reopened the difiiculty by send- 
ing a challenge to Eaker. It was at once ac 
oepted and the combatants met Jan. 10, 1803, 
at Weehawken, N. J., and fought with pistols 
at twelve paces distance. Young Hamilton 
was severely wounded at the first fire and 



died after suffering intense agony for iom* 
twenty hours. 

B0IJ>IEB8 IN GONOBB88. 

WB8T Union, Iowa. 

What is the number of soldiers in the present 
Congress? The number of ex-Union and ex-Con- 
federate soldiers is desired. E. R. MusoBOVB. 

Answer* — The following table shows the 
number of members of the present Congress, 
Senate, and House who served in the Union 
and Confederate armies: 
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aOVEBNOB TOD B. OAIiDWELL. 

CmCAOO. 

Give a brief history of the life of Governor T. 
Caldwell, of North Carolina. Give circumstances 
of his death. Bbadeb. 

Answer.^Tod R. Caldwell was bom in Mor- 
gantown, N. C, about 1820. He graduated 
from the University of North Carolina in 
1840, studied law, was admitted to the bar in 
1842, and in the same year was elected to the 
State Legislature for a term of two years. In 
1850 he was a State Senator. After the war he 
was a member of the reconstruction commit- 
tee, and in 1868 was elected Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor on the ticket with W. W. Holden for 
Governor. When Holden was impeached and 
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removed from office in 1871 Caldwell became 
Goyemor. In August, 1872, he was elecfied 
GoTemor by a good majority, after a most 
hotly contested election. He died at Hills- 
boro, N. C, July 11, 1874, quite suddenly. The 
cause of his death was a disease of the kid- 
neys. 

BUIiBBS OF SBPUBUGS. 

Obbsham, Neb. 
Will Our Curiosity Shop please give a list of 
the rulers of the republics of the world? 

Bbadbb. 

Aninoer.^The following list giyes the in- 

formation desired: 



THB HISTOBY OF C^AIBS. 

_ Tbbbb Hautb, Ind. 

Where and how did chairs originate? What 
nation first used them? H. W. 

J.9Mii)«r.~Primitiye man, we may suppose, 

when he desired to rest his tired limbs, 

«quatted himself cross-legged upon the 

ground, as the Turk, Persian, and Hindus do 

to this day. The first movable seats were no 

doubt blocks of wood, from these were 

eyolyed in time the three-legged stool, and 

further eyolution through the lapse of ages 

gave us the chair. Chairs, howeyer, though 

a comparatiyely late Inyention with some 

races, are in themselyes old. The ancient 

Egyptians had chairs, answering yery closely 

to those of modem times, centuries before 

ihe Christian era, as we know from the 



inscriptions on their monuments. These 
were rather low, haying a seat from eight 
to fourteen inches high only. Some were yery 
handsome, being made of ebony or colored 
wood, with figures of iyory inlaid. The legs 
were canred like the legs of animals, and the 
arms were the figures of crouching animals. 
The early Egyptians also had double chairs 
and lounges, and folding chairs like the mod- 
em camp-stool. The chairs of the rich had 
high backs, and were caryedand adorned with 
many handsome designs, and did not mate- 
rially differ from some of the arm-chairs 
made to-day. The Etruscans, who largely 
copied from' Egyptian, fashions, brought the 
lozxury of chairs into Italy. The Bomans had 
chairs, and yery comfortable ' ones, as has 
been shown in the representations of them on 
ancient frescoes. Some haye also been found 
in the excayaiions of Pompeii. Roman writers 
also speak of double chairs, which seem to 
haye been like modern sofas. The iyory 
curule chair of Rome, or the chair of state, 
was introduced by one of the Tarquins, who 
probably took the idea of it from Etruria. The 
curule chair on wheels was the origin of the 
Roman chariot. The Italian chair of the mid-> 
die ages had, for a back, a broad band of 
leather which fitted just under the shoulders. 
Chairs are a luxury that belong with c^iliza- 
tion, and in eyery country, we may suppose, 
they came into use by degrees only. It is 
said that the mcyable chair was not known in 
England until the thirteenth century. Before 
that time the seats were fixed benches placed 
along against the walls, or a part of the floor 
raised. In the banqueting or eating halls, the 
tables were placed in front of the benches, 
and people sat upon one side of the table only. 
At the end of the table was a fixed chair oyer 
which was a canopy. This was the post of 
honor. The first chairs made in Eng- 
land were rude wooden constructions, 
and in the houses of the rich 
skins and large squares of tapestry 
were thrown oyer them. Later the seats of 
the chairs were coyered with stamped leather, 
or yelvet, and cushions were used. About 
the fifteenth century folding chairs began to 
be used, but we may suppose that they were 
only occasional luxuries for some time, for 
Sir J. Harrington, writing in 1507, asks why it 
would not as well become the state of a 
chamber to haye ''easye quilted andlyned 
forms and stools for the lords and ladyes to 
sit on, as great plank forms two yeomen can 
scant remoye out of their places, and wayn- 
soot stools so hard that, since great breeches 
were laid aside, men can scarce endour to sitt 
on.*' [The great breeches here referred to 
were the padded breeches and trunk hose of 
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Hrary TIII.'s lime.] Stuffed or vpholitered 
ehMin first began ' to be need \fj the 
rich in the time of the Stuarts. 
These were part of tiie effeminate lux- 
vies of the time, against which fbe Poritans 
made intitest The latter clnng to tiie chairs 
of wood with straight backs and high, narrow 
seats, uid this was ihe first type of 'chair 
bnmght into Kew England. In 1561 the sedan 
chair, a chair to be carried abont, was inrented 
in Sedan. It was patented in Eng^d in 1634, 
and became rerj popular among the wealthy 
classes. Cane-seated chairs were first made 
in Vn^^nt^ in the latter part of the eighteenth 
osntory. They were invented in India. 
Some Terr cnfions old chairs can still be seen 
in En^and. There is one in which Bede, the 
historian, sat 1,100 years ago, which is simply 
a high open box with a seat fixed inside of it. 
A chair that was nsed by Edward lEL 
is two carred beams of oak, crossed 
like an X, with a cushioned seat where the 
two beams are crossed. The people of Orien- 
tal countries do not nse chairs, as we hare 
said, bat seat^hemselyes on mats or carpets. 
Pillows or cushions are used for seats in the 
bouses of ihe rich, and broad low dirans or 
iaimoTable sofas, these latter being made 
comfortable with rugs or cushions. The an- 
cient Hebrews used seats of this kind. The 
Hebrews took from the Persians the custom 
of lying upon couches at their m^als, and the 
same practice was followed by the Greeks and 
Bomans. 

BBH TBAJXKLOfB DXSOENDAltTS. 

Nbw PABI8, Bedford Ootmty, Pa. 

Please be kind enough to state in the colnmns 
of Our Curiosity Shop the number of Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin's children, and glye a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of «ach. D. M. Wondebs. 

Answiir.-^ the complete works of Benja- 
min Franklin, by John Bigelow, the following 
story is told of the son of Franklin: This 
(William Franklin), his only sttrriving son, 
was bom in Pennaylyania, in 1731. His father 
had marrie4 Miss Bead on Sept. 1, in the year 
1780. William may therefore be said to have 
been bom in wedlock, though he was not re- 
puted to be the son of Mrs. Franklin. He did 
not find a home in his father's house until he 
was about a year old, from which time he was 
treated by the Doctor and Mrs. Franklin with 
all the tenderness and consideration to be ex- 
pected from the most devoted parents. He 
was educated with care. He was at an early 
age appointed Clerk of the House of Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania, and Postmaster of Phil- 
adelphia. In the French war he attained the 
rank of captain and served with credit at 
Ticonderoga. He accompanied his father to 
England in 1756, where be studied law, and in 
due time was called to the bar. Not long after 



flus the Thdversity of Oxford aeeentuated the 
•ompdment which it paid to &e &tiier in 
conferring upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws by conferring the d^ree of Master of 
Arts np<m his son. On the 9th of September, 
1703,young Franklin*s commission as Governor 
of Nova Cesarea, or "New Jersey in America," 
was issued. He got on very wMl with his 
people unta the news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton reached them, which greatly Inflamed 
them. Lord Sterling, one of the members of 
the Governor's Council, immediately accepted 
a commission under the Provincial Congrasa. 
The Governor suspended him. From this 
moment aU harmony between &e Governor 
and Council was at an end. The Assembly, 
which had been prorogued on the 24th of May 
preceding, was called upon by proclamation 
to convene again June 20. This was regarded 
as a contempt of the Continental Congress, 
and the Governor was thereupon declared 
by the Assembly an enemy of his country, de- 
prived of his salary, arrested, and finally sent 
to Connecticut a prisoner of war. He was 
detained a prisqper there two years and five 
months. He was then released, and, repair- 
ing to New York, became President of the 
Board of Associated Boyalists. After a sojourn 
of about four years in New York he sailed for 
England in August, 17$. The personal estate 
which he was obliged to sacrifice to his loy- 
alty, amounting to £1,800, was restored to him 
by the English Government, and an annual 
allowance of £300 was made to him, in addi- 
tion to a pension of £500, ^r half the salary 
and perquisites which had prejriously been 
granted to him. He died Nov. 17, 1813, at the 
age of 82 years. His marriage was with a 
West Indian lady, whose maiden name was 
Elizabeth Dorous. She is described as 
amiable and accomplished. She died July 
28, 1778, in the 49th year of her age. Mr. Age- 
low adds that between tlie doctor (Benjamin) 
and his son there was uTi intercourse from the 
beginning to the end of the war. A partial 
reconciliation, however, took place in 1784, 
and just before the former returned from 
Europe for the last time. Sarah Franklin, 
who is called Sally in Franklin's correspond- 
ence, was bom Sept. 11, 1744, and was his 
(Benjamin's) only daughter. She was married 
to Richard Bache, and among her descendants 
have been a number of representative men 
andVomen. 

THE OOVEBNMENT BEBB BUBEAU. 

Tebbb Haute, Ind. 

Tell something of the Government Seed Bu- 
reau. Wbat amount Ib set aside or appropriated 
for this purpose? H. W. 

Ansfoer.^TbiB bureau is a division of the 
Dep&rtment of Agriculture. Its woik is to 
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oolleot new and yalnable seeds and plants nnder the government of Lord Combnry. 
test the same by cultiyation, propagate each After 1708 the Jerseys were allotted a separate 
as may be worthy of propagation, and dis- GoTemor. The following table giyes the ex- 
tribute them among the farmers through the ecutiyes of the colony from that time, and for 
country. * the State down to the present date, with terms 
The purchase and distribution of seeds are of office: 

confined to such as are rare, or those that cmi ,<,^„ ^orf I.^M^TZ^°^Z^Y. 1TO8-09 

be made more profitable by changes from one Richard Ingolsby 1709-10 

part of the country to another. Also, the 8|^«a?A?*r'e''"Hunter\::::::^ 

plants, trees, etc., which are purchased and PeterSchuyler 1719-20 

distribnted must be such «i are adapted to ]^Ko?t?"m"ri4::::::::::::::::::::::::::}?M:M- 

general cultivation. As to the cost of this LewiBMorns I73i 

bureau, we hare no means of determining ^fu7»m cr'SSbFv;;.v;.:';.v;.v.;.::::::::::::"l2:^ 

how large a proportion of the appropriations John Hamilton 1736-38 

for the Agricultural Department are assigned J^^^^^sfiuon::::::::::::::::;::^ 

to the purpose of propagation and distributing Jonathan Belcher 1747-57 

seed. The total appropriation for the Agri- j»js,f/»dm^»Vd;:::;:::::;:;::::::::::::;::;I?i8:6o 

cultural Department in 1889 was $1,715,826. Thomas Boone 1760-61 

Thomas Hardy 1761-63 

A LABGB OCEAN STEAMEB. William Franklin 1763-76 

A xuLAvn. wj>.^oxii.i..iiLji^ OOVEBNOE8— STATE. 

,^ ^ , . , Faibha VEN, Wash. William Li vinsrston 1776-90 

What are the dimensions, rate of speed, etc.. of William Patterson 1 790-92 

the largest ocean steamernow afloat, and to w^at Richard Howell 1792-1801 

nation does it belong? Compare its dimensions, Joseph Bloomfleld 1801-02 

etc, with the Great JBastern. C. N. S. John Lambert 1802-03 

Afuwer.^We do not find any recent author- Joseph Bloomfleld 1808-12 

.^ .. . . ^ ^,. V. X V i. ^ AaronOgden 1812-18 

itatiye statement on this subject, but we William L. Pennington 1818-16 

think thatthe Normannia, a vessel belonging MahlonDickerson J!}5"fJ 

J. XI. -rr v * .1. ^.' X. Isaac H. Williamsou ,...1817-29 

to the Hambur^-American line, which was GarretD.Wall 1829 

first launched in the spring of 1893, is prob- Peter D.Vroopi:. . .! ! .' 18»-ffl 

,, J . • iT .X Samuel L. Southard 1832-38 

ably unsurpassed in size by any ocean steam Elias P. Seeley 1833 

vessel now in use, certainly not by any pas- £?^^ ^' YjL?**? JS^'S 

mv rt J. Ty x • \- j Philomon DickeTSOu 1886-37 

senger steamer. The Great Eastern had a William Pennington 1837-48 

length of 692 feet, and a breadth of 83 feet. Daniel Haines.. 1848-44 

mv XT . • BTA/x.. XI xt, V jxv Charles C. Stratton 1844-48 

The Normanma is 500 feet long, with breadth Daniel Haines 1848-61 

of beam 67K feet. The weight of the Great George F. Fort. JSi'St 

■« X ,ft/wx ± XV x 1. xt, XT Bodman M. Price 1854-57 

Eastern was 12,000 tons, that of the Nor- William A. Newell 1857-60 

mannia 8,500 tons. The former vessel could Charles S. Olden J??S'S 

-Xv^ XV 1 XX V Joel Parker 1863-66 

carry 5,000 passengers; the latter has com- Marcus L. Ward 1866-69 

fortable accommodations for 1,800. In point Theodore F. Bandolph 12£?*I? 

^ ^, , ^ , J, J XV Joel Parker 1872-75 

of speed the later vessel far exceeds the Joseph D. Bedle 1876-78 

earlier, for that was unwieldy and slow, George B.McClel Ian J5I?-S 

,., ' XT . . it XV * X 1 George C. Ludlow 1881-84 

while the Normanma is one of the fastest Leon Abbett 1884-87 

steamers on the AUantic. Sue has a speed of Robert S. Green.'. 1887-90 

twenty-one knots an hour, and is the only abtbsian WELiiS. 

large vessel that has ever attained such speed. Faibhaven, Wash. 

Tell what is known of the sources of the water 

O0TBBN0E8 Of OTW JEBSET. »"<* »'!»'»"«» "^'"' '""»• y^H SCHIOHTBL. 

Gtre alUt of tt. GoTemoraoyN^JerUffrom Ansv,er.-Vfhe^ber water can be obtained 

the first to the preseut time. F. T. by artesian borings m any district, or not, de- 

Anawer^—When the territory now included pends apon the geological structure. All 

in the Sta'ce Was conveyed in 1G65 by the Duke rocks contain more or less water. Sandy for- 

of York to Lord Berkeley and Sir George mati^ns absorb water mechanically, and fine 

Carteret it received the name of New Jersey sandoan take in about one-third of its bulk of 

in compliment to Carteret, who had held the water, and if a well bp sunk into it, and negu- 

Isle of Jersey as royalist Governor under larly pumped from, nearly all of this moisture 

Charles n. But in 1682 the colony can be drawn, out. Chalk, and similar rocks, 

was divided into two provinces. East which are made up of very fine pai tides, 

and West Jersey, and these were closely compacted together, contain a very 

Tmder different Governors for ten years, 'large proportion of water, but from the capil- 

Then the provinces were under the same Gov- lary attraction of this rock, Tery little of this 

emor for ten years more. From 1702 to 1708 water will drain into a well sunk into ii But 

the two provinces were united with New York as there are often wide crevices in chalk 
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fookft, through which water flows in miioh 
greater qnantl^ than the rock can retain in 
its pores, wells snnk into chalk formations 
often secure water. There is another forma- 
tion, that of the clays, through which water 
does not percolate, and a well sank in this 
rock can not secure water. In the geological 
strata of the earth, the yeins which are im- 
perrious to water and those through which 
the water readily penetrates may occur in aU 
• temadng layers, and when in this manner a 
pervious bed of earth lies between two im- 
perrious ones, it is plain that we haye a 
formation altogether favorable to the objects 
of the artesian weU. For, if a perforation be 
made through the retentive rock into the 
water-logged strata below, the moisture there 
contained will rise through the bore to a 
height depending upon the pressure of water 
which has accumulated in the confined 
space between the two impervious veins. 
When, as so often happens, especially where 
the surface of the country is uneven, the vein 
of water-yielding sand may run beneath the 
snrfaoe of the earth, to a level far above the 
point where the boring has been made, the 
water will rise rapidly in the well, to the sur- 
face of the earth, and often higher, and will 
then flow continuously by hydrostatic press- 
nrd. As veins of sand or pervious rock run 
through the earth everywhere, there seem to 
be few places where the process of boring can 
not secure water at less or greater depth. 
Many artesian wells have been made in the 
deserts; in the Sahara a number of wells 
made in this way are transforming a perfectly 
arid land into a fertile* beautiful country. 
And as surface waters are continually perco- 
lating into the strata from which the artesian 
well draws, such wells seldom fail even after 
many years of usage. There are such wells 
in the old world that have been in use for cent- 
uries. 



OIUSATION. 

Woodbine, Iowa. 

Give some facts conoerninir the laws of causa- 
tion. Oan these law6 be said to have the same 
validity as mathematical axioms? Student. 

Answer. — The laws of causation, or of the 
relation between cause and effect, form one of 
the most important questions concerned in 
philosophical discussion. It is admitted with 
the force of an axiom or undisputed truth, 
that every effect must have a cause. 
This is known as the law of 
Tmiversal causation. This also may be ex- 
pressed by saying that every event can be 
explained through a knowledge of antecedent* 
conditions. This gives us another universally 
accepted law, which is that the cause must 
precede the effect. There is also a third law, 
which is borne out by scientific investigation 



of nature, that like causes will always pro- 
duoe— given similar conditions — ^like effects. 
The parent of metaphysics, Aristotle, found 
*f our causes'* for everything, which he de- 
fined thus: The material cause, out of whioh 
a thing is framed; the formal cause, or the 
essence or idea 6t the tning; the effi6ient or 
active cause, by means of which it took its 
present form; and the final cause or purpose 
which it subserves. But in modem philosophy 
the meaning of the word is restricted to what 
Aristotle called the efficient cause, the other 
"causes** being rather understood as princi- 
ples which enter into the existence of every- 
thing. Therefore modem philosophy under- 
stands a cause to mean the explanation 
of any change, or the condition 
or conditions which, intervening among other 
more permanent conditions, produce any 
effect John Stuart Mill in his most able work 
on logic has an admirable chapter on causa- 
tion. He says: "The law of causation, the 
recognition of which is the main pillar of in^ 
ductive science, is but the familiar truth, that 
invariability of succession is found by ob- 
servation to obtain between every fact in 
nature and some other fact which has pre- 
ceded il * * * To certain facts certain 
facts always do, and, as we believe, will con- 
tinue to, succeed. The invariable antecedent 
is termed the cause, the invariable conse- 
quent, the effect. And the universality of the 
law of causation consists in this, that every 
consequent is connected in this manner with 
some particular antecedent, or set of antece- 
dents. Let the fact be what it may, if it has 
begun to exist it was preceded by some fact or 
facts, with which it is invariably 
connected. For every event there ex- 
ists some combination of objects or 
events, some given concurrence of circum- 
stances, positive and negative; the occurrence 
is always followed by that phenomenon. We 
may not have found out what this concurrence 
of circumstances may be, but we never doubt 
that there is such a one, and that it never oc- 
curs without having the phenomenon in ques- 
tion as its effect or consequence. On the 
universality of this truth depends the possi- 
bility of reducing the inducQVe process to 
rules." 

SOME SACBED TBBE8. 

Tbbbe Haute, Ind. 

Why is Is that the palm (1), the oak (2), and the 
ash (8) have been regarded since time immemorial 
as sacred trees? H. W. 

Answer,^!. The palm-tree has from the 
earliest times been an emblem of victory. 
Among the Greeks, and also with the Bomans, 
palm-branches were used to decorate the 
buildings and streets of the city in honor of 
the return of the victorious armies. This 
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cnBtoin bai been taken from Eastern nations, 
and the Hebrews were accustomed to carry 
palm-branches — which are properly leaves — 
on all occasions of rejoicing. This custom 
haying been observed on the entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem, the tree has come to 
bear a special symbolism among Christians. 
The primitive church used it to ex- 
press the triumph of the Christian over death 
through the resurrection. A palm-branch 
-was carved upon the tombs of those who per- 
ished for the faith, and it became the custom 
to paint martyrs with a palm-branch in their 
hands. Throughout t)ie world the Boman 
Catholic Church observes Palm Sunday by 
decorating the churches with leaves, and 
wherever the leaves of the palm can be pro- 
cured they are used. 2. The oak is a sacred 
tree through heathen legends. As the finest 
tree of the forest, the Greeks and Romans 
both hold it sacred to their chief deity, Zeus, 
or Jupiter, and the sacrifices to this god were 
offered under the shade of oalc trees. But the 
tree was especially sacred among northern 
nations, who worshiped it as a holy thing. 
Writers on mythology think that 
this custom dates back to the time 
when tUe acorn was the chief means of sub- 
sistence for primitive man. The Greek poets 
called the oak the mother and nurse of man. 
It is most probable, however, that the rever- 
ential gratitude of these remote ancestors of 
ours toward the oak-tree, was due to pleasing 
recoUectionB of the comfort which its shade 
afforded to their scantily clothed bodies on a 
hot summer day. The Druids of early 
Britain regarded the oak as the most sacred 
object in nature, and they worshipped their 
most sacred being, Hssus, or the Mighty One, 
as embodied in an oak. The mistletoe, which 
^ows on an oak, they also looked upon as 
«acred. Other races of Europe held the same 
belief. The Hessians called the oak the sym- 
bol and abode of the gods. The inhabitants 
of the city of Kief, in Russia, went 
every year in June to the Black Sea 
to offer sacrifice under a sacred oak. The 
ancient Persians worshiped their gods under 
the oak and linden trees. It is said that one 
of the first missionaries that preached the 
gospel to the Germans cut down an oak tree, 
and the people who held that tree sacred to 
Thor were horror-struck and expected to see 
him immediately slain by a thunderbolt of 
the gods. 8. The ash derives its sacred 
■character solely from the mythology of the 
northern nations. The Scandinavian legend 
-was that the first man and woman made were 
from the ash and elm. The courts of the 
Kods were also held under a great ash tree. 
This sacred character of the ash has led to 



the idea that it is a defense against witches, 
fairies, ^isonous animals, and some dis- 
eases. It was held dangerous to break a 
bough from an ash tree, and it was believed 
that a touch from an ash stick would kill a 
snake. In Scotland ash sap was once given to 
new-bom infants as their first food, under the 
belief that it would protect them from all ills. 

BZPANBION 07 WATBB. 

Wbstebvillb, Iowa. 

Give the scientific reason why water expands as 
it freezes. J. M. P. 

Answer— This curious natural phenomenon 
has never been accounted for by any theory of 
heat that has been formed. The expansion of 
all liquids by heat is great, and none under- 
goes such remarkable changes in bulk by the 
addition or withdrawal of heat as water. A 
cubic inch of water in passing into the solid 
state forms more than a cubic inch of ice, and 
a cubic inch of water heated to 212 degrees is 
converted into 2,000 cubic inches of steam. 
The law of the expansion of liquids by heat is 
imiversal. A barrel quite filled with any 
liquid in winter, and not allowed to freeze, in 
summer will force out its plug or 
burst. If a tea-kettle is quite full 
when it is placed on the fire, it overflows 
when heated to the boiling point, and if any 
vessel be filled to the brim with boiling hot 
fluid it will not be quite full when its contents 
have cooled. In the case of water, how- 
ever, there is a singular exception to this 
general law of expansion by heat and con- 
traction by cold which applies in the case of 
other liquids. Water contracts only down, to a 
temperature of 89 degrees or, more accurately, 
only down to 39>^, while from that point to 
82 degrees, which is its freezing point, it again 
expands. No other liquid is known to possess 
this remarkable property, except that certain 
metals and alloys expand slightly on passing 
from the liquid to the solid state. But if 
heat is applied to water at 89 degrees, it will 
expand by the universal law, and then if we 
lower its temperature to 82 degrees, it will ex- 
pand in the meantime by its special law, 
It will have expanded by the time tnat it 
reaches 82 degrees, just as much as it would 
expand in heating from 89 degrees to 47 de- 
grees. This can be shown by the following ex- 
periment: Place two glass tubes containing 
water and mercury into a basin filled with 
crushed ice. The mercury will sink to 82 de- 
grees and remain there. The water will sink 
till it reaches S9>^ degrees, but, though still 
tmdergoiug the cooling process, it will from 
that point begin to rise. When just about to 
freeze, that is, at a temperature of 82 degrees, 
it will have expanded so as to mark 47 de- 
grees. As we have said, scientists have never 
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been able to explain this curious action of 
water or tell why it is expanded by, cold as 
well as by heat. The temperatures given ap- 
ply to fresh water. Water which has salt or 
other soluble matter in it has to reach a 
much lower temperature before it freeaes, 
25 degrees or 27 degrees, and down to that 
point it continues to decrease in bulk, ex- 
panding only after it freezes. 

THB STOBT 07 BABBABA FBBITCHIB, 

Tbbbe Hautb, ind. 

There appears to be Bome dispute among 
writers regardiDg the atory of "Barbara 
Freitchie." Will you please give the correct 
statement of the oocurrenoeV H. Wabbbn. 

Aruwer,— There was a Barbara Freitchie 
who lived in Frederick, Md., at the time of 
the invasion of that city by the Confederate 
army m 1862. But the incident given in Whit- 
tier's poem concerning her is not a true one, 
for General Jaokson, in marching through 
Frederick, did not pass near her house. 
Colonel Henry K. Douglas, of Jackson's staff, 
as quoted in the work "Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War," published by the Century 
Company, p. 622, says: "Just a few words in 
regard to Mr. Whittier'« poem, 'Barbara 
Freitchie.* An old woman by that now im- 
mortal name did live in Frederick in 
those days, but she never saw General 
Jackson, and General Jackson never saw 
Barbara Freitchie. I was with him every 
minute of the time he was in that city; he was 
there only twice, and nothing like the scene 
so graphically described by the poet ever 
happened." The writer then goes on to tell 
how Union flags were waved before him by 
two pretty girls and their mother at Middle- 
ton. This latter incident which Colonel 
Donglas details is very like one given by a 
Mr. Joseph Walker in the Baltimore Herald 
of Sept. 29, 1884. He says that on the day 
that General Jackson passed through 
Frederick a Mrs. Mary A. Quantrell, with 
her little daughter, went to the gate before 
her house, and the two waved small Union 
flags in the faoa of the Confederate soldiers. 
Many of the men shouted, **Throw down that 
flag," and an officer drew his sword 
and cut the staff of the one which 
the child held, but the mother was not mo- 
lested. Bome of the officers even raised their 
hats to her saying, "To you, madam, not your 
flag." Mrs. Quantrell was a young woman, 
red-cheeked, black-haired and handsome. 
Whether this story is wholly authentic or 
whether it is merely a version of the Middle- 
ton incident, we cannot say. Mr. Walker as- 
serts that it was known to all the town of 
Frederick. Barbara Freitchie, who was at 
that tim%96 years of age, apd who lived on 
Patrick street, Frederick, did not see the Con- 



federate soldiers. But she was a very loyal 
old lady, and when Bnmside's troops came to 
town six days late^, she went on her porch 
and waved a flag to welcome the Union sol- 
diers who cheered her lustily as they went Dy. 
The above facts have all been attested by act- 
ors in the circumstances and are probably 
correct. Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, who 
was living in Washington at the time of the 
invasion, was responsible for the version of 
the story which was transmitted to Mr. Whit- 
tier and which was made the foundation of his 
poem. It is probable that her informant had 
heard both flag-waving incidents and had got 
them mixed, imputing to the elder lady the 
daring action of the younger. 

BIGHTS UNDBB TAB OONSTITUTION. 

BoSAlilA, Wash. 

Is there anything in the United States Con- 
stitution which defines or limits the qualifications 
of voters in this country? Does the Fourteenth 
Amendment accomplish this end? In fact, is there 
anything in the Constitution to prohibit a 10- 
year-old girl from voting in the States? 

L. T. B. 

Anewer.—The framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution did not take up the question of the 
qualifications of voters in the United States 
except by the provision that those who voted 
for members of the House of Bepresentatives 
in each State, "shall have the qualiflcations 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature." There was 
no oversight in this matter; intentionally, 
each State was left to prescribe for itself 
who should have the privilege of voting. 
No State at that time granted this privilege 
to all its citizens. The principle of universal 
manhood suffrage whiol^ has since been gen- 
erally adopted is not distinctively "American" 
in its origin. It was taken from the French, whe 
were the first to assert voting to be a natural 
right Our forefathers rather regarded it as 
a privilege, to bs earned by some manifesta- 
tion of the qualities of good citizenship. 
The purpose of the fourteenth amendment 
was to restrict the political power of the 
whites of the South, by taking from them the 
privilege of counting three-fifths of the negro 
inhabitants of those States, in making their 
apportionment for repi^jDsentation. The four- 
teenth amendment gave the negro citizenship, 
but did not confer ution him the right to vote 
It, however, made it for the interest of the 
Southern States to voluntarily extend the 
suffrage to the negro, to increase their rep- 
resenta^on thereby. But as the Southern. 
States refused to see their interests in 
this light, the fifteenth amendment was 
adopted m 1870. This is the only part of the 
Constitution which "defines or limits" the^ 
qualification of voters. The existing condi- 
tions of the suffrage in the United States may^ 
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be snmmed np as follows: The Federal Con- 
stitution giyes no one the right to vote. That 
right is possessed by citizens of the United 
States only as it has been given to them by 
the constitutions and laws of the States 
wherein they reside. Nor does the fifteenth 
amendment giye the right to TOte to the ne- 
groes; it simply provides that their race, their 
color, or their preyions condition as slaves shall 
not deprive them of it when they would other- 
wise possess it under State law. But the 
States are fully empowered to restrict the suf- 
frage within their borders for other reasons 
than those which the thirteenth amendment 
specifies— such as nativity, sex, illiteracy, 
and non-payment of taxes — that is, this power 
which they have exercised has never been 
set aside by Congressional enactment. The 
power of Congress to legislate at all on the 
subject of suffrage in the States can only be 
exercised in contingencies arising under this 
amendment. To extend it to other particulars 
involving the restriction or extension of the 
franchise right, another amendment of the 
Constitution is necessary. 

THB BENNETT LAW. 

NOBTH JUDfiON, Ind. 

What are the main features of the "Bennett 
Law?" 0. 0. K. 

AfUtoer.—SeoiioTi 1 of this law provides that 
every child between the ages of 7 and 14 
years, shall be compelled to attend some 
public or private school in the district where- 
in he resides, for not less than twelve weeks, 
and that the compulsory period shall be fixed 
by the board of directors, and shall not exceed 
twenty-four weeks in the year. Sections 3, 8, 
and 4 provide for the penalty to be exacted 
from parents and guardians who neglect to 
compel this attendance of the children under 
their care. That they shall be fined from $8 to 
$20 for every neglect of such duty — 
a failure for each week or part of a week 
to constitute a distinct offense — and for any 
false statement concerning a child's age, 
made with the intent to evade the law, the 
board of directors to prosecute these cases 
for fines. But it is provided that the directors 
may excuse children from attendance at 
school for valid reasons. Section 5 declares 
that ''No school shall be regarded as a school 
under this act unless there shall be taught 
therein, as part of the elementary education 
of children, reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
United States history in the English language.'* 
Sections 6 afid 7 provide for the manner of 
prosecutions under the law, and that not only 
school directors but justices of the peace 
and police magistrates may have jurisdic- 
tion in the oases. Section 8 makes 
provision for the punishment of 



truancy, that truant children may be 
committed to the control of the authorities as 
though they were dependent, and that any 
child found loitering on the streets during 
school hours may be arrested by local officers 
and taken to the public school nearest to its 
home, or to any school which the child's 
parents may suggest. Sections 9-18 provide 
against the employment of child labor in 
factories. It is declared that no child under 
18 years of age shall be employed at regular 
labor of any kind without a permit from the 
county judge, and penalties are provided 
against any person or company that employs 
a child without such permit, and finally that 
any attempt to evade the provisions of the law 
will be punished by fines for each such 
offense. 

THB MONTHS. 
^ WILMINOTON, 111. 

When and by whom was the year first divided 
into months? Bbadbb. 

Answer, — The division of time into months 
is so old that its origin can not possibly be 
dated. Probably, after the first great natural 
division of time noticed by primitive man — 
that of day and night— Iftie next that he per- 
ceived was that indicated by a lunar revolu- 
tion, or the period from new moon to new 
moon again. This is the time of one revolu- 
tion of the moon around the earth, and is 
equal to 39 days 12 hours 44 minutes 8 sec- 
onds. The early Oriental nations marked 
their time by limations, but the true nature 
of the month, as related to the year, 
was not known until some knowledge of 
astronomy had been gained. The savage races 
found by the white men lin America 
all measured their time by moons, and so do 
the African tribes of to-day. Few, if any, 
races have ever been met with so ignorant 
and imobservant as not to be familiar with 
this division of time. The names of our 
months we have taken from the Bomans, also 
their arrangement, for a month with us does 
not agree with a lunation. Jtilius CsBsar, 
when he reformed the calendar, arranged the 
months and their days so that every odd 
month, first, third, etc., should have thirty-one 
days, and every even month thirty days, ex- 
cept February, which had thirty only on 
bissextile years. He retained the names of 
the months as they had been originally given 
them by Numa Pompilius— who was the first 
to arrange the Boman calendar— except that 
he named the seventh month July, after him- 
self. This arrangement of months and 
days was changed by Augustus CsBsar, 
who, desiring to give his own name to the 
eighth month, and being unwilling that his 
month should have any less number of days 
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than that of the great Jnlitis, took a day from 
February to giye Angnst thirty-one days, and 
then transposed the number of days in the 
months following, ma^ng November and 
September the shorter months instead of the 
others. As thus arranged, the months still 
remain. The very conyement verse, 

"Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November; 

All the rest have Hflrty-one 

But February, which has twenty-eight alone," 

might have been written by Augustus Csdsar 
himself, but it probably was not. It was, 
however,\no doubt in common use long be- 
fore the first written record of it, in 1606. 



PliANOHBTTB. 

Sun City. Kan. 

Explain the mystery if there is any, of the 
planchette, which was so popular a few years 
since. M. Stewabt. 

Anstoer. — The receipt of several letters of 
inqmry concerning planchette leads us to won- 
der whether that short-lived humbug of past 
years is about to have a new lease of existence 
oonYerred upon it. Planchette was a three- 
legged impostor. It was a small triangular- 
Bhaped wooden tablet, having two castors for 
supports at the base of the triangle and a 
sharpened pencil attached at its apex. It was 
rery light, and the slightest touch would cause 
it to run about on the paper, making marks 
with the pencil point, of course, as it moved. 
Imaginative persons were wont to fancy that 
these marks had some supernatural or 
oracular import. It requires no im- 
agination to peroeive how altogether trans- 
parent the fraud was, how credulous 
persons could be made to see significance in a 
mere shapeless scrawl, and how easily the 
movement of the board might be guided by a 
hand placed thereon, so that the pencil would 
make marks resembling letters. The ^'Confes- 
sions of a Reformed Planchettist," published 
in Harper's Magazine at the time the craze 
was at its height, about 1868, gave a very clear 
insight into the workings of this small toy. 
The writer bought a planchette board, curious 
to test its powers. At first he could do noth- 
ing with it He tried alone and with a lady 
friend in vain. It either would not move, or 
if it moved it simply ran aroimd the table in a 
wild way. But one evening, watching ^n ac 
quaintance under whose fingers t}ie toy always 
responded to questions propounded to it, he 
thought that he saw the solution of the riddle. 
He tested his suspicion by taking his place 
with the successful performer at the table, 
placing his hands with those' of the other on 
the planchette and pressing heavily upon it, 
while not appearing to do so. He was 
determined, he said, if physical force was 



used, to compel the exercise of enough of it 
to be visible. Sure enough, he saw the work- 
ing of the digital muscles of his companion's 
hand plainly. Knowing the secret, he then 
became a most successful planohettisi Har- 
ing ourselves frequently taken part in the 
game, we do not hesitate to aver that there 
was nothing in it but a hoax. With many per- 
sons, no doubt, the hoax was not a conscious 
one. Having a word fixed in their mind, 
they guided the pencil without knowing it 
into the form of the word, or expecting to see 
written a word or name, their imagination 
perceived its outline in marks that were to 
others mere shapeless scribbling. The suc- 
cess of planchette was only another proof of 
the truth of P. T. Barnum's assertion that 
human beings like to be humbugged. 

PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY. 

^,„ .^ ^ Pbophetstown, ni. 

Will the Curiosity Shop give the history of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, and Bignificance of its 
name? ^. t. B. 

Answer.—The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the 
first of the college fraternities of America, 
was founded at Williamsburg, Va., Dec. 7, 
1776, in the tery room in which Patrick 
Henry had made his famous speech in behalf 
of the independence of the colonies. Five 
young men, student? of Williafm and Mary 
College, which was then the most wealthy and 
flourishing institution of learning in this 
country, formed the plan of the society. It 
was to be a secret organization, and was to be 
known by the name of three Greek letters that 
formed the initials of its motto^Phi Be taKappa. 
Its object was the promotion of refined good- 
fellowship among the young men, with (to 
quote from its ritual) **f riendship as its basis 
and benevolence and literature as its pillars." 
The minutes of the early meetings of the 
fraternity are still extant, and these show Ihe 
organization to have been so entirely separate 
from politics or National concerns that the 
only reference in their record to the Revolu- 
tion is a single mention of the **confusion of 
the times" in the minutes of the last meeting 
held in 1781, when c ornwallis was devastating 
Virginia. The society had chartered several 
new chapters or subordinate societies— Beta, 
Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, Zeta (Harvard), Eta 
(Yale), and Theta— before Alpha, the mother 
chapter, passed out of existence. Seventy 
years later one of its first members, William 
Short, then 90 years old, traveled from Phila- 
delphia to Williamsburg and revived 
the old chapter, but its seconu term 
of existence was but short. The later 
chapters of the Phi Beta Kappa Society are 
all descended from two of those founded by 
the first chapter, the story of the others har- 
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ing passed into oblivion. The Phi Beta Kappa 
is now regarded as an honorary rather than 
an aetiye institution, though the reunions of 
its chapters are still looked upon among 
college men as noteworthy events. 

THE IiABOSST 8AILINO SHIP IN THE WOBLD. 

Badnob, Ohio. 

Can Our Curiosity Shop give the dimensioDB of 
the largest sailing vessel now afloat? By what 
country is it owned? Bbaobb. 

Answer, — A vessel of the French merchant 
marine, recently completed at the ship-yards 
of Partick, Eng., is believed to be the largest 
sailing ship now in existence. It is called the 
Prance. Its dimensions are 960 feet long by 
48 feet d inches broad and 80 feet deep; its 
gross tonnage is given as about 3,750 tons, and 
its carrying capacity 6,150 tons. Its sails are 
said to have an area of 46,000 square feet The 
vessel is rigged as a five-masted barque, its 
ngging being very complete in order to cope 
with the great size of its sails and spars. The 
vessel is to be principally engaged in the trade 
between France and South America. 

▲mob bbonson aloott. 

Pbophbtstown. hi. 
Will the Curiosity Shop give a sketch of Amos 
B, Alcott, wjth an account of his school? 

F. Ross. 

An8tDer,—kmoB Bronson Alcott was bom 
In Wolcott, Conn., Nov. 39, 1799. At the age of 
fifteen he entered a clock factory, but not lik- 
ing his employment t^ere he gave it up and 
set out to sell books through the country. In 
1818 he went to Virginia, hoping to get employ- 
ment there as a teacher, but failing in this, he 
traveled through the State as a peddler of 
small wares. He spent several years in this 
work at the South, but in 1823 abandoned it, 
and returned to the North. He established an 
infant school in Boston, in which he carried 
on very much the same method of conversa- 
tional teaching as that which had been inau- 
gurated by Pestalozzi in Switzerland 
some fifty years earlier. His new 
methods attracted much attention, but 
as they were greatly in advance of the time, 
they aroused strong opposition and the school 
was given up. Mr. Alcott then removed to 
Concord,'* Mass., where he "devoted himself to 
the study of natural theology and of reform in 
civil and social institutions, education and 
diet.'* He also frequently gave lectures. In 
1830 he married Miss Abby May and removed 
to Qermantown, Pa., but in 1834 returned to 
Boston and reopened his school, which hd 
continued for several years. A very full 
account of this institution is given in "A Rec- 
ord of Mr. Alcott's School," written by Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, who had been one of his 
pupils. In 1848 Mr. Alcott visited England. 
After his return he attempted to form a com- 



munity wh ch he called 'Truitlands'* at Har- 
vard, Mass., but this was soon given up. After 
living for a short time in Boston he returned 
to Concord, where he passed the rest of nis 
life. He frequently traveled about giving 
conversations at various towns and villages 
on divinity, ethics, dietetics and other sub- 
jects. After the Concord School of Philos- 
ophy was opened in 1878 he took an active 
part in its teachings. The last few years of 
his life were spent with his daughter, Louisa 
May Alcott, at Boston, Mass., where he died 
March 4, 1888. Two days later Miss Alcott 
died also. 



bulbbs of monabchibs. 

Castlbton, m. 

Give tbe names of the different kinds of mon- 
archies in tbe world and their rulers. 

C. L. Snabb. 

J.n«tr^..— Monarchies may be divided, first, 
into federations and unified or integral states, 
and, secondly, the latter class may be divided 
into oonstitutional monarchies and despot- 
isms. A federation is a government wherein 
the central authority is supreme in all inter- 
national affairs, but limited in internal ad- 
ministration, as our own government is. 
Unified states are those wherein the central 
government is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of public affairs in all parts of the 
country. It is true that in some constitu- 
tional governments, as in Great Brit- 
ain, local affairs are left largely to 
local authorities, but this does not lessen 
the responsibility of the central government, 
which has the power at any time to overrule 
any local body in beualf of what it may re- 
gard as the public good. A constitutional 
monarcny is one wherein the power of the 
ruler is restrained within certain defined 
limits ; in a despotism the power of the ruler 
is absolute. Following we give a list of the 
'monarchies of the world with their rulers, 
divided according to the above definition of 
classes: ^ 

fbdbbauve monabchibs. 

Germany— Empire, made up of 4 Kingdoms, 
6 Grand Duchies, 5 Duchies, 7 Principalities, 
3 Free Towns, and 1 Imperial Duchy. Em- 
peror, William n., of the House of Hohenzol- 
lern, proclaimed Emperor June 15, 1888. 

Austria-Hungary— Union under one crown 
and a Bipartite Federal Congress, of the 
Empire of Austria and the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary. Emperor and King, Franz Joseph L, of 
the House of Ha bsburg Lorraine; proclaimed 
Emperor Dec. 12, 1848; crowned King of Hun- 
gary, June 8, 1867. 

Sweden and Norway— Bipartite State,f ormed 
by the Union under one crown of two other- 
wise independent Kingdoms. King, Oscar L, 
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of the House of Ponte Corro, saooeeded to the 
throne Sept 18, 1872. 

ooNSTrrunoNAii monuiohibs. 

Great Britain— Queen, Victoria L, of the 
house of Hanover, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Empress of India, ascended the 
throne June 20, 1837. 

Belgium— King, Leopold IL, of the house of 
Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha, succeeded to throne Dec. 
► 10, 1865. 

Portugal— King, Carlos I., of the house of • 
Braganza-Coburg, succeeded to the throne, 
Oct 1% 1889. 

Spain— Queen Regent, Maria Christina, pro- 
claimed Nov. 26, 1885, to rule during the 
minority of the king, her son, Alfonso Xin., 
bom May 17, 1886. The reigning family of 
Spain is of the Spanish oranoh of the Bour- 
bons. 

Holland, or the Netherlands— Queen Regent, 
Emma, appointed to regency Nov, 13, 1890, dur 
ing the illness of the late King, Willem IIL, of 
the house of Orange. On the king^s death. 
Not. 28, 1890, the Princess Wiihelmina, ten 
years of age, was proclaimed Queen, her 
mother to act as regent until Aug. 81, 1898, 
when the young Queen will attain her ma- 
jority. 

Denmark — ^Eing, Christian IX., of the house 
of Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - Glucks- 
burg, came to the throne Nov. 15, 1868, in ac- 
cordance with the treaty of London. 

Italy— King, Umberto L, of the house of 
Savoy Carignano, came to the throne Jan. 9, 
1878. 

Greece — King, Georgios I., son of the King 
of Denmark, came to the throne, by election, 
Nov. 2, 1863. 

Roumania— King, Earl I., of the house of 
HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen; elected Prince, 
1866; crowned King March 27, 1881. 

Servia — ^Ein^, Alexander L, of the family of 
Obrenovitch ; proclaimed on the abdication o^ 
his father, E&g Milan, March 6, 1889, to re- 
main under a regency until he re%che8 the age 
of 18 years, in 1894. 

Japan— Mikado, Mutsu Hito, succeeded to 
absolute rule Feb. 13, 1867. Promulgated a 
constitution providing for a parliament of two 
houses, for elections by the people, and other 
important limitations of the imperial power, 
Feb. 11, 1889. 

DESPOTISMS. 

Russia— Emperor, Alexander IIL. of the 
house of RomanofF-Holstein. Succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his father (killed 
by the Nihilists) March 18, 1881. 

Montenegro— Hospodar (or Prince) Nicho- 
las L, of the dynasty of Petrovitoh, pro- 
claimed ruler Aug. 14, I860. 

Turkey, or Ottoman Empire— Sultan, Abdul- 



Hamid IL, of house of Othman, succeeded to 
the throne Aug. 31, 1876. 

Morocco — Sultan, Muley-Hassan, of the dy- 
nasty of Alides, succeeded to the throne Sept. 
17, 1878. 

Persia — Shah, Nasr-ed-Din, of the dynasty 
of the Eajars, succeeded to the throne Sep^ 
10, 1848. 

China— Emperor, Tsaitien, of the Manoha 
dynasty, proclaimed Eing Jan. 22, 1875, when 
but 4 years old. Assumed the government 
in February, 1889. 

Siam— Eing, Chulalon Eorn I., succeeded to 
the throne Oct. 1, 1868. 

Afghanistan— Ameer, Abdurrahman Khan, 
succeeded to the throne July, 1^80. 

TBIBUTABY STATB8. 

There are a number of tributary states, un- 
der the protection, more or less asserted, of 
large states, which, though not wholly self- 
governing, have their internal government so 
far centered in a ruler that they may be fairly 
classed with monarchies. In this list we may 
place Bulgaria and Egypt, under Turkey; 
Bokhara and Ehiva, under Russia; Bhutan and 
Nepaul, in the Himalayas, Oman, in South- 
eastern Arabia,, and the island of Zanzibar, 
under Great Britain; Tunis and the island of 
Madagascar, under France; Abyssinia, un- 
der Italy; Baluchistan and Sikkim, under 
British India, and Thibet, under China. The 
rulers of these subordinate kingdoms are as 
follows: 

Bulgaria — Prince Ferdinand, of the house of 
Saxony, succeeded to the government by 
choice of the Bulgarian National Assembly 
Aug. 14, 1887. 

Sgypt— Ehedive, Mohamed Tewfik, of the 
dynasty of Mehemet Ali, succeeded to the 
throne June 26, 1879. 

Bokhara— Ameer, Sayid Abdul Ahad, suo- 
ceeded in 1885. 

Ehiva — ^Ehan, Sayid Mahomed Rahim, suc- 
ceeded to throne in 1865. 

Bhutan— Government is divided between 
two rulers— Deb Rajah, the civil head, and 
Dharma Rajah, the spiritual head of the 
government. 

Nepaul— Maharajah, Shumshir Jung, suc- 
ceeded in 1884. 

Oman— Sultan, Seyid Feysal bin Turki, suc- 
ceeded to power in June, 18S8. 

Zanzibar— Sultan, Seyyid Ali, succeeded to 
throne February, 1890. 

Tunis— Bey, Sidi Ali, succeeded Oct 88, 
1882. 

Madagascar — Queen, Ranavalona IIL, came 
to the throne July 13, 1883. 

Abyssinia— Menelek II. came into pQwer in 
March, 1889. 
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BalTU)hiBtan— Shan, Mir Ehudadad, buc- 
oeeded to power in June, 1857. 

Sikkim — A roler who is only mentioned iu 
the dispatohes as the Maharajah. 

Thibet— Little is known of this country be- 
yond the fact that it has been tributary to 
Ohina since 1720. The ruler in all ciyil and 
religious matters is known as the Dalai Lama. 
He does not rule in person, but through a 
regent called the Desi. 

SATAGB STATES. 

There are also some small independent 
despotisms in Africa, of which yery little is 
known. The "Statesman's Year Book" for 
1890 mentions four in the Central Soudan— 
Bomu, Wadai, Eanem, and Baghirmi— all of 
them under the rule of natiye sultans; the 
Egyptian Soudan, under the control of the 
Mahdi; four states in the region of the great 
lakes— Earagwe, Buanda, Uganda, and Un- 
yoro; also Dahomey, itf Upper Guinea, and 
Ulunda, in the Congo basin, all of which have 
natiye rulers. 

thb fbbnch in avbioa. 

Ghioaoo. 
Olye some account of the French colonies in 
Africa. M. W. 

Answer, — The French possessions in Africa 
are of considerable extent and importance. 
They include Algeria, which has an area of 
818,884 square kilometers— a square kilometer 
is a little less than two-flf ths of a square mile 
—and a ponulation of 8,910,899; Tunis, with 
an (approximate) area of some 115,000 square 
kilometers, and an estimated population of 
2,100,000. To these must be added Senegal 
and its dependencies, haying 858,500 square 
kilometers, and about 1,850,000 inhabitants; 
24,000 square kilometers on the Gold Coast; 
the French territory of the Congo and Ga- 
boon, together estimated at 670,000 
square kilometers, with a population 
unknown; the island of Beunion, containing 
i7&,271 inhabitants in 1886; Sainte Marie de 
Madagascar, Mayotte, Nossi-Be, Obock, and 
the protectorate of the Comores, and the great 
island of Madagascar, 501,964 square kilome- 
ters in area, with a population of 8.500,000, 
which stands yirtually under the protectorate 
of France. The French conquered Algeria in 
18})0 and established a military goyemment, 
which was replaced with*a ciyil Goyemor and 
a Colonial Council in 1871. The reyenue of 
^Algeria, though considerable, has neyer 
equaled the cost of goyernmg the country. 
This seems to be because the French method 
has been to establish a regime of complicated 
detail, with large numbers of petty officers, 
exercising a dose suryeillanoe oyer the peo- 
ple. More than half of the French population 
of Algeria is made up of soldiers and police 



officials. A French writer has said 
that Algeria under French rule might 
be represented by a farmer plowing 
his field with a soldier marching on each side 
of him. Still the general state of the country 
has been improyed under French rule. Good 
roads haye been built through the country, in- 
cluding some 1,550 miles of railway, and tele- 
graphs and other improyements of ciyilization 
haye been introduced. The turbulent Arabs 
haye become more peaceful, and both the 
domestic and foreign trade of the country 
haye been largely increased. Tunis was 
taken under French control less than ten 
years ago. In March, 1880, French soldiers 
got into a fight with Tunisians on the Algerian 
border. Upon that followed a war, which was 
prolonged by a rebellion among the Algerians, 
while the bulk of the French army had in- 
yaded Tunis. Finally the Tunisians were 
oyercome, and May 13, 1881, a treaty was 
made which proyided for a French protect- 
orate oyer the country. Under this treaty 
a French minister resident was established 
in Tunis, to adyise the bey, or ruler of the 
proyince, with regard to his public acts. 
This official is under the direction of the 
French ministry of foreign afFairs, which has 
a special bureau deyoted to Tunisian matters. 
The French goyemment on taking control of 
the proyince assumed ' its public debt and 
took possession of the reyenues. The net re- 
sult of financial management there has been 
less costly, perhaps, than in Algeria, but, as in 
the other case, the receipts of the proyince 
haye neyer equaled the cost of its administra- 
tion. But much has been done for the im- 
proyement of the country, for, besides the 
building of railroads and telegraphs, attention 
has been giyen to the benefit of natiye in- 
dustries, to the improyement of. agriculture, 
to founding libraries and schools in 
the towns, and to the enlargement of 
the trade of the proyince. The 
first French settlement on the Senegal Biyer 
was made early in the seyenteenth century, 
and stations were fixed at yarious points for 
traffic with the natiyes. Li 1758 Great Britain 
seized the territory, but in 1783 restored it 
again. Comparatiyely little was accom- 
plished, howeyer, for many years, though a 
ciyil goyemment had been established in the 
territory, and much effort was made to de- 
yelop its trade. The turning point in the his- 
tory of the proyince was the appointment of 
General Faidherbe as its Goyernor in 1854. 
Under his able rule a number of adjoining 
districts were conquered and annexed, the 
country was improyed and its trade much in- 
creased. The French claim that ther territory 
of this colony extends from Cape Blanco in 
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the north to the Liberian boundary 
in the south, but its limits 
have been often disputed by- other 
countries. In August, 1889, a con- 
yention of British and French Commissioners 
was held at Paris to delimit the boundaries 
between Senegal and the British colonies of 
Gambia and Sierra Leone. In August, 1890, 
by another agreement the French Territory 
was extended to the Niger Biyer. Lake Tchad 
is now included in the French possessions. 
The French haye built 164 miles of coast rail- 
ways in this district, and they project a rail- 
way from the Senegal to the Niger to com- 
mand the large trade tributary to both riyers. 
The Gaboon and the French Congo region are 
separate districts in administration, yet are 
contiguous and form one continuous region. 
In 1882 M. de Brazza, a daring French trayeler, 
starting from the colony of Gaboon, began the 
exploration of the Ogoye Biyer. His purpose 
was to prospect a route from the head of 
nayigation on the Ogoye, to the Alima, a 
branch of the Congo, to tap the trade of the 
latter great stream. He laid claim to all the 
land that he trayersed b.etween the riyers and 
made treaties with the natiye chiefs. Ho 
went as far as Stanley Pool, and on the north- 
west shore of the riyer he built a station 
which he called Brazzayille. Twenty-seyen 
stations haye been established in the Gaboon- 
Congo country, but besides the garrison of 
French soldiers there are only a few Euro- 
peans in the distnoi Some mission schools 
haye been established, but no roads haye yet 
been built, nor is there yet a postal or a tele- 
graphic service in the colony. The French 
possessions on the gold coast include six im- 
portant stations, and these were, Jan. 
1, 1890, divided into two inde- 
pendent dolonies, the Gold Coast 
group and the Bight of Benin group. They 
have an important trade. The island of Be- 
union, 140 leagues east of Madagascar, has be- 
longed to France since 1764. It has oyer one 
hundred miles of railway, and the trade with 
it is considerable. Sainte Marie is a station 
including sixty-four square miles on the north 
coast of Madagascar, which has been held by 
France ever since 1643. Mayotte and the 
Oomores are islands between Madagascar and 
the African coast. Nossi-Be is an island 
nearer the Madagascar coast; all of these have 
been taken under French control during the 
last decade. Obock is a French colony on the 
Bed Sea coast, of which possession was taken 
in 1884. For account of the war which led to 
the French protectorate of Madagascar see Our 
Curiosity Shop book for 1885. By the treaty 
which was signed at Tamatave Dec. 12, 1885, 
a French resident general, with a small mili- 



tary escort, was allowed to take up hi 

deuce at the capital of the island, a French 
colony was established on the coast, and the 
foreign relations of the island were placed 
under the direct regulation ofFrauce. Sa 
far it can not be seen that the French pro- 
tectorate is of any value either to the island 
or to the French themselves. 

M. JUUBS VBBNB. 

YTn«ff A^w Til 

Give a bHef biojrraphical sketch of' Jules- 
Verne, the writer, and a list of his works. 

O.U. 

An9wei\'~J\}leB Verne was bom at Nantes, 
France, Feb. 8, 1828; was educated in hi» 
native town, and afterward studied law in 
Paris. His first literary work was in the lino^ 
of dramatic writing, and he wrote a number of 
comedies and comic operas, which were put 
on the Parisian stage. His fame, however, 
rests chiefly on his seientific romances. Tno 
first of these, "Five Weeks in a Balloon," first 
appeared in 1863. It wa^ translated into En- 
glish in 1870. The great success of this work 
led him to continue writing in the same style. 
The following is a list of his subsequent works 
that haye been translated into English, with 
date of publication in this country: "A, 
Journey to the Center of the Earth," 1872; 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,*^ 
1873; "Meridiana, or Adventures in South 
Africa," 1873; "From the Earth to the Moon,** 
1873; **The Fur Country," "Around the World 
in Eighty Days," "A Floating City." **The En- 
glish at the North Pole," *'Dr. Ox's Experi- 
ment," all in 1874; "Adventures of Captain 
Hatter/ks," 'The Mysterious Island," "The 
Survivors of the Chancellor," 1876; **Michael 
Strogoff." 1876; "The ChUd of the Cavern,'* 
"The Career of a Comet," 1877; *a)ick Sands» 
the Boy Captain," 1878; "The Green Bay,," 
1882; "Kereban, the Headstrong," 1888; "Tha 
Star of the South," and '"The LandofDia- 
monds,"1884. 

THB AMNESTY AOT 07 1872. 

Dblphos, Kan. 

Give the substance of the "general amnesty 
law" of 1872. In Kansas persons who served in the 
Confederate army are not allowed to vote^ by an 
amendment to the constitution of the State 
adopted in 1867. Did not the amnesty law of 1872 
remove all disabilitiesV D. A BBEWSTAB. 

Answer,— The bill as passed by the House 
May 13, 1872, and by (l^e Senate May 21, was as 
follows: "Beit enacted. That all legal and 
political disabilities imposed by the third sec- , 
tion of the fourteenth article of the amend- 
ments of the Constitution of the United States 
are hereby removed from all persons whom- 
soever, except Senators and Bepresentatives 
of the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh Con- 
gress, officers of the judicial, military, and 
naval service of the United States, heads of 
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departments, and foreign ministers of the 
United States.'* It is plain that this act dealt 
only with disabilities imposed by the four- 
teenth amendment, and did not in the least in- 
terfere with the disabilities that might be in- 
flicted by the States. Those, as far as this act 
conld interfere with them, might continue to 
the end of time. 



OOYBRNOBS OF MOBTH CABOLINA. 

Buchanan, Mich. 

0iTe a list of the Ooyernors of North Carolina, 
from the first to the present incumbent, with 
date of term. F. T, 

Answer,— l^OTih. Carolina was governed for 
the first sixty years or more of its colonial 
existence as a proprietary colony. Governor 
Berkeley, of Virginia, was one of its proprie- 
tors, and he appointed its first governor on 
his visit to the infant settlement at Durant's 
Neck in 1608. In 1729 the rights and inter- 
ests of the colony were purchased by the 
crown. The following table gives the Ust of 
governors from the earliest limes: 

(1) UNDEB THE IiOBD PBOPBIBTOBS. 

George Drummond 1663-67 

Samuel Stevens imi-U 

Mr. Cartwright 1674-77 

Mr. Miller 1677-78 

John Culpepper 1678-80 

John Harvey 1680-81 

John Jenkins 1681-83 

SethSothel 1683-89 

Philip Ludwel 1 1689-93 

Alexander Livingston. 1693-96 

Thomas Harvey 1696-1705 

Henderson Walker 1706-09 

William Grover 1709-10 

EdwardHyde 1710-22 

Thomas Pollock 1722 

WiUiam Reed 1722-27 

George Burrington ;.... 1724-26 

Sir Richard Everhard 1725-30 

(2) UNDEB THE CBOWN. 

George Barringtou 1730-34 

Gabriel Johnston 1734-53 

Nathaniel Rice 1753-54 

Matthew Rowan 1754 

Arthur Dobbs 1754-66 

William Tryon 1765-71 

Josiah Martin 1771-76 

(3) AS AN INDEPENDENT COLONY. 

Richard Caswell 1777-79 

AbnerNash 178i)-81 

Thomas Burke 1781 -82 

Alexander Martin 1782-84 

Richard Caswell 1784-87 

Samuel Johnson 1787-89 

(4) UNDEB THE STATE CONSTITXTITON. 

Alexander Martin 1789-92 

Richard D. Spaight 1792-96 

Samuel Ashe 1795-98 

William R. Davis 1798-99 

Benjamin Williams 1799-1802 

James Turner 1802-05 

Nathaniel Alexander 1S05-07 

Benjamin Williams 1807-08 

David Stone 1808-10 

Benjamin Smith 1810-11 

William Hawkins 1811-14 

William Miller 1814-17 

John Branch ; 1817-20 

Jesse Franklin ^ ;....! 820-21 

Gabriel Holmes 1821-24 

Hutchings G. Barton 1824-27 

James Iredell 1827-28 

John Owen 1828-30 

Montfort Stokes 1830-32 

David L. Swain 1832-36 



Richard D. Spaight 1836-37 

Edward B. Dudley 1887-41 

John M. Morehead 1841-46 

William A. Graham 1845-49 

Charles Manly 1849-51 

David a Reid 1861-56 

Thomas Bragg 1856-5* 

John W.Ellis : 1859-61 

H.T.Clark (acting) 1861-62^, 

Zebulon B.Vance 1862-66 

W. W. Holden (provisiouaD.i 1865 

Jonathan Worth 1865-69 

W.W. Holden 1869-71 

Tod. R. Caldwell 1871-74 

Curtis H. Brogden 1874-7r 

Zebulon B. Vance 1877-81 

Thomas J. Jarvis , 1881-86 

Alfred M. Scales 1885-89 

Daniel G. Fowle , 1889 

IiAND OBANTS FOB BAILBOAD3. 

Red Wing, Minn. 

Give table showing the various grants of land 
by Congress for the building of railroads, the- 
date of the grants, and the amount of land that 
has been taken up under each. M. N. W. 

Answer.— The following table, which has- 
been taken from the compilation of the re- 
turns of the general land office at Washington, 
shows the dates of grants made, the railroads 
for which the land was given, and the number 
of acres that had been oertifled under each 
grant up to June 80, 1888. It should be re- 
membered that previous to 1862 all these 
grants were made directly to the States. In. 
July, 1863, the Union Pacific railroad was in- 
corporated by a direct act of Congress, and 
the grant of land was made to the corpora- 
tion. The land-office tables show that the 
land that has been thus far certified by the^ 
railroads, especially of the great amounts 
granted between 1862 and 1870 to corporations, 
has been in several cases a mere fraction of 
that contained in the original grant. During 
the past ten years a very large proportion of 
the uncertified land of these grants has been 
declared forfeited and has bepn restored to- 
the public domain. 

I M 




III... 

ni.... 

Miss. 

Miss. 

Ala.. 

Ala.. 

Ala.. 

Ala., 
Ala., 

Ala., 

Ala.. 

Fla., 
Fla., 
Fla., 



Sept. 20.1850... 
Sept. ao. 1850... 

Sept. 90,1860.... 

Aug. 11. 1866.... 

Sept. 20,1860.... 



May 17,186«.'.. 
j Junes, 1856.. 
1 May 23, 1872.. 
June 8, 1856.. 
June 8, 1856., 



June 3. 1856. . ) 
April 10, 1869 S 
June 3. 1866.. I 
March 3, 1871 f 

May 17, 1866. 

May 17, 1856 

May 17, 1866 



niinoisCentral ) 
Mobile <& Chi- V 

ago ) 

Mobile and Ohio 

River 

Yiclcsbnrg and 

Meridian 

Mobile and Ohio 

River 

Ala. and Fla;... 
Selmaf Rome 

and Dalton .... 
Coosa and Tenn. 
Mobile & Girard 
Alabama and 

Chattanooga . . 
South and North 

Alabama ... 
Florida Railroad 

Fla. and Ala 

Pensacola <& Ga 



2,696,003 

787,180- 

196,027 

419.528 
394.622 

467,215 
67,784. 
604,146 

649,677 

438,90»- 

290,188 

1!'>5,68S 

1,276,579 
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ria.. May 17, 1856.. 

La... 
La... 

Ark.. 

Ark.. 

Ark.. 

Mo... 
Mo... 



Mo... 
Mo... 

Iowa 



Iowa 



Iowa 



June 3,1866.... 
'June 3,1856.. 

July U, 1870. 

Feb. 9, 1853.. 

July 28, 1866. 

May 6. 1870.. 

Feb. 9, 1863.. 

July 2t, 1866. 

Feb. 9, 1858.. 

July 28, 1866. 

April 10. 1869 

March 8, 1870. 
June 10, 1862.... 
June 10, 1852.... 



J Feb. 9, 1863..) 
1 July 28, 1866. f 
July 4,1866 

May 15. 1866. 

June 2, 1864. . 

Feb. 10, 1866. 

May 16, 1856.. 
.June 2,1864.. 

Jan. 31, 1873.. 

May 15, 1866.. ) 

Jan. 2,1864.. f 
Iowa May 16, 1866 



I 



Iowa 

Iowa 
Iowa 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Mich 
Mich 
Mich 

Mich 
Mich 

Mich 

Mich 

Wis.. 

Wis.. 

Wis. 

Wis.. 
Wis.. 

Minn 
Minn 

Minn 

Minn 
Minn 
Minn 

Minn 

Minn 
Minn 
Minn 
Kan.. 

Kan.. 

San.. 

Kan.. 

Kan.. 

Corp. 
Corp. 

Corp. 



(June 3, 1866.. ) 
1 June 7, 1864.. f 
Junes. 1866 



March 3,1866.... 
July 5, 1862... 
June 3, 1866... 



May 16, 1856. 
Jan. 2,1864.. 
March 2, 1868 
Aug. 8. 1846.. 
July 12, 1862. 
May 12,1864..., 



May 12,1864., 
May li,1864., 
Junes, 1866... 
Junes, 1866... 
Junes, 1856... 



j June 8. 1866.. 
1 May 6, 1864. 

Junes, 1866,.. 



May 6,1864.. 
June 3,1866. 



:} 



March 3, 1867.... 
March 3, 1867.... 
J March 8, 1871 i 
\ March 3. 1873 f 
March 3,1857.... 
March 3,1857... 
March 3. 1857.... 



May 6, 1864.... 

March 3, 1867.. 
July 4, 1866.... 
July 4. 1866.... 
March 8.1863.. 

March 3,1863.. 

March 8, 1863. . 

July 23, 1866... 

July 26. 1866... 



July 1,1862. 
July 1,1862., 

July 1,1862.. 



Florida,^itlantic 
<& Gulf Central 

No. La. & .Texas 

N. C, Opelousas 
A Great West. 

St. Louis, Iron ) 
Mountain <&[- 
Southern.... j 

Memphis and [ 
Little Rock., f 

Little Rock & { 
Fort Smith., j 

Han. <&St. Joe.. 

Pacific & South- 
west Branch... 

St. Louis, Iron 
Mt.& Southern 

St. L. & Iron Mt 

Burlington <fe ^ 
Mo. River... 

Chicago, Rock 
Island <& Pa- 
cific 

Cedar Rapids 
A Mo. River. 

Iowa Falls and 
Sioux City. 

Dubuque and 
Sioux City. 

Des Moines Val- 
ley 

Chi., Mil. and St 

Paul 

McGregor and 

Mo. River 

Sioux City and 

St. Paul 

Port Huron and 

Lake Mich.... 
Jacksoui Lan- 
sing and Sag.. 
Flint and Pere 

Marquette 

Grand Rapids) 

and Indiana., f 
M'quette. Hough 

ton A Ontario. 
Bay de Noquet 

<& Marquette.. 
ChicagOifeNorth - 

western 

Chi., St. P. and 

Minneapolis. . . 
St Croix <&L.l 

S. A branch V 

to Bayfield..) 
Chicago&North- 

western 

Wisconsin Cent 
Wis. R. R. Farm 

MtcrLandCo.. 
St. P. A Pacific. 
Western R. R... 
St. Paul, Minn. 

and Manitoba. 
Minn. Central . . . 
Winona A St P, 
St Paul <fe Sioux 

City 

Lake Superior A 

Mississippi..., 
So. Minnesota. . . 
So. Minn. Extn.. 
Hastings A Dak. 
L'venw'th, Law- 
rence A QaVu 
Mo., Kansas and 

Texas. 

Atch.,Tqpeka A 

Santa Fe 

St. Jo A Denver 

City 

Mo. River, Ft S. 

and Gulf 

Union Pacific... 
Central Branch 

Union Pacific. 
Kansas Pacific. 



29,384 
863,211 

719,198 

1,116,117 

204,279 

127,288 

13,716 

660,684 
607,063 

608,186 

728,9«9 

63,294 



2^,207 
96.726 

481,974 
161,178 
782,460 
859,660 

688,028 

660.468 



669,382 

186,987 

188,187 

407.910 

87,467 

748,009 

612,837 
629,993 
292,967 

487.411 

128,000 

617,826 

801.691 

811.163 
464,645 

646,676 
748,083 

163,119 

1,261,046 

647,038 

1,268.349 

179,706 

1,676,788 

1,146,888 

828,686 
56,686 
461,845 
812,770 

266,122 

988,946 

2,936,002 

462,678 

627 
2,616,268 

218,260 
963,714 



Corp. 
Corp. 

Corp. 

Corp. 

Corp. 

Corp. 
Corp. 

Corp. 
Corp. 
Corp. 
Corp. 

Corp. 



March 3,1869.... 

July 1,1862 

July 1,1862..^ 
July 2. 1864.. I 
March 8, 1866 | 
May 21, 1866. J 

July 2, 1864 



July 2, 1864... 

July 2, 1864.. 
July 2. 1866. . 

July 26, 1866.. 
July 27, 1866.. 
July 27, 1866.. 
July 26, 1868.. 



March 8, 1871.... 



U. P., successor 

to Denver Pac. 

Central Pacific . 

Central Pacific] 
successor to V 
Western PacJ 

Burlington and 

Mo. River.., 
gioux City and 

Pacific. 

Northern Pacific 
Oregon Branch 

of Central Pae 
Oregon &Cala.. 
Atlantic A Pac. . 
Southern Pacific 
So. Pac.:.braxron 

line. .<......... 

N. O. A Pacific. 



164,721 
1,040,210 

447,768 

2,378,291 

41,398 
1,087,859 



1,362,438 
322,062 
969,207 

1.040,430 

187.719 
679,287 



Total number of acres, 60,688,607. 



OUBES AND CUBB BOOTS. 

POBT Washington, Wis. 

When was it first discovered how to extract the 
cube root? I have recently discovered a new 
way, as simple as simple division, and would like 
to know how long the old complicated method 
has been used? G. W. Fosteb. 

Answer, — The origin of cube root extrao- 
tioDS is generally ascribed to the mathema- 
tioian Ferrea, who lived in the sixteenth 
century. We really- cannot say whether this 
is correct or not Bat a simple and rapid 
way of performing this difficult process is 
well known to algebra. If the power is a 
perfect one the eyolntion of its root is readily 
obtained by factoring — Uiat is, separating the 
power into its prime factors. If the power 
is a cube, let these factors be arranged 
in three sets, each containing the 
same factors, and the product of any 
one of these sets will be the required root 
By analysis, also bearing in mind the formula 
by which an algebraic cube is formed, the ev- 
olution of the cube toot becomes greatly sim- 
plified. The cube of the sum of any two 
quantities in algebra is made up of the cube 
of the ^rst, plus three times the square of the 
first multiplied by the second, plus three 
times the first by tiie square of the second, 
plus the cube of the second. The significance 
of the long arithmetical rule, when thus ana- 
lyzed, becomes very plain, and, indeed, this 
analysis alone will serve to give any root of 
two figures, formed of tens and units, even 
without the laborious application of the rule. 

ZjINSSBD OUj. 

Faibvz^w, Ean. 
How is oil obtained from fiazseed? 

T. R. IBWIN. 

Atiswer, — ^There are two processes used in 
making linseed oil from flax, the cold process, 
and that in which heat is used. By the first 
the seed is ground in its raw state, and the 
meal obtained is subjected to powerful hy- 
draulic pressure, which extracts the oil that 
it contains. In the second process the seed is 
first roasted and is then ground in a mill in 
the same manner, and is pressed at a steam 
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heat of about 200 degrees F. The resiiltuig 
oils from these two processes ha Ye very dif- 
ferent qualities. The cold-pressed oil is of a 
golden yellow color, almost tasteless, and 
quite sticky. It does not beep very well, but 
turns dark-colored, and becomes rancid., espe- 
cially if exposed to the air. The roasting 
process destroys the gummy matter in the 
inner coating of the seeds, and the oil ob 
tained is less mucilaginous, but it is darker 
colored and has a more acrid taste than the 
fresh cold-pressed oil. The heat-prooess oil 
is th^ kind most generally used. 

HONOBS OF WAB. 

EiiiiSWOBTH, Ean. 

What is meant when an army is said to be al- 
lowed to surrender with honors of war? 

B. Hudson. 

Anaver, — ^When a beseiged town has sur- 
rendered, and its garrison is permitted to 
march out, carrying their arms with them, 
with drums beating and colors flying, they are 
said to haye capitulated with honors of war. 
That is, they are understood not to be con- 
quered, but to be permitted to retire, with 
tiie priyilege of continuing the war elsewhere. 

QBYSTATiT.TZICT) VBUTTS. 

HOWABD, Mich. 
Please tell us how crystallized fruits are made? 
Is this process carried on in this country to any 
extent? B. L. Jones. 

An»wer,^The crystallization of fruits being 
a very simple process, it is no doubt carried 
on to some extent by most manufacturing 
confectioners in this country. But the bulk 
of the crystallized fruits of commerce are still 
prepared in Southeastern France, where the 
process originated. The great center of the 
manufacture is at Clermont Ferraud, about 
100 miles west of Lyons. It is also earned on 
extensively at Nice, and in a number of other 
places. Tlie kinds of fruits preserved by this 
process are mainly pears, cherries, 
apricots, pine-apples, plums, figs, oranges, 
and lemons. Great care is necessary 
in selecting the fruit for the purpose. It 
must be fresh, quite free from decay or other 
blemish, and of precisely the right degree of 
ripeness. This is an important point, ae the 
pvdt, if not ripe enough, will not absorb the 
sugar well, while if it is overripe it will not 
retain its form in boiling, but wi 1 become a 
marmalade. The secret of the crystalliza- 
tion process is that the juice is taken out of 
the fruit and replaced in the pulp with liquid 
sugar. The sugar, upon hardening, keeps the 
fruit from spoiling and retains it in natural 
form. After the fruit has been selected it is 
prepared carefully, so as to do as little injury 
as possible to its form and solidity. Thick 
skins, as of pears, quinces, and pineapples, 
are removed, and the pits of stone fruits. 



plums, apricots, and peaches, are taken out. 
They are then dipped* into boil- 
ing water to blanch or whiten 
them, or the ^'blanching*' process may 
be done by steaming the fruit. The scalded 
fruit is then picked over and ' put in difiTerent 
receptacles, according to its degree of soft- 
ness. This is because the softer fruits re- 
quire a stronger syrup than those of firme|^ 
texture. For the same reason different varie- 
ties of fruit require syrups of different 
strength. Pears, citrons, and pineapples, for 
instance, need a syrup of less density than 
apricots, plums, and figs. The syrup, which 
is made by dissolving granulated sugar in 
pure water, is boiled until it **threads," that 
is, until a drop of it, touched by the finger, 
will separate into filaments as the finger is 
withdrawn. Its densitv is regulated by the 
amount of water added to the sugar before 
boiling. The fruit is then put into 
the syrup and left there until the 
liquid assumes a clouded appearance, which 
is caused by the fruity juice exuding into the 
sugar. Then the vessel containing the syrup 
and fruit — they are usually placed in glazed 
earthenware pans — is placed over the fire and 
gently boiled. If any impurities rise to the 
surface, they must be carefully skimmed off. 
The vessel is placed in a cool place, and after 
four or five days, some filminess appearing in 
it again, it is again placed on the stove, and 
its contents raised to the boiling point. This 
alternate fermentation and boiling is under- 
gone three or four times, the fruit and syrap 
remaining together for from two to five 
weeks. The fruit is now thoroughly impreg- 
nated with sugar, and is taken out, washed in 
pure, lukewarm water to remove any flaky 
particles that still adhere to it, and is then 
submitted to one of two finishing processes, as 
follows: If the fruit is to be glaced, that is, 
covered with an ice or transparent coating, it 
is dipped in a thick, viscid syrup of sugar, 
wliichhas been prepared thus: Granulated 
sugar, melted with just enough water to 
soften it» has been boiled to the "thread" 
without stirring, and has then been beaten 
with a spatula until the whole has the consis- 
tency of thick cream. In this form it can be 
kept indefinitely in a cool place. It is melted 
for the purpose of "glaceing" or iomg the 
frtiit, which after being dipped into it is taken 
out and allowed to dry in the open air. If the 
icing is not sufficient after the first dipping, 
another is given to it. But if the fruit is to 
be "crystallized" it is dipped into a similar 
syrup which has not been beaten to a cream, 
and is then dried slowly in an oven 
heated to a temperature of 90 degrees F. 
This slow drying causes the thick syrup with 
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which the fruit is covered to crystallize and 
asBume the usual granulated appearance. If 
the work above outlined has been skilfully 
done the fruit thus prepared will bear trans- 
portation to any climate, and will keep, firm 
and unchanged, for years. 



TBUOB OF GOD. 
• OHIOAGK). 

What was known as the "tjuce of God?" I find 
the term in one of Whittier's poems. Readeb. 

Aniwer, — This was a curious medieval cus- 
tom, designed to protect the people to some 
extent against the lawless tyranny of the 
feudal lords. It was first decreed at a church 
synod convened atRoussillon in 1037 that none 
should attack his enemy between Saturday 
evening at nones and Monday morning at the 
hour of prime. About 1042 a similar compact 
was entered into between the church and the 
barons in England. The church forbade' 
barons to make any attack on each other be- 
tween sunset on Wednesday and sunrise on the 
following Monday, or upon any ecclesiastical 
fast or feast day. It was also proyided that 
no man should molest jot attack a laborer 
working in the field, or lay hands on any im- 
plement of husbandry on pain of excommuni- 
cation. ' 



O0VEBOB8 OP WEST VIBGINIA. 

St. Joseph, Mlcb. 
Will Our Cariosity Shop «rive a list of the 
Oovernors of the State of West Vireinia? 

W. A. NEWBBAND. 

Answer. — The following list gives the names 
and terms of West Yirginia Governors since 
the formation of the State: 

Arthur I. Boreman 1861-69 

William B. Stevenson 1869-71 

John J. Jacob 1871-77 

Henry M. Matthews 1877-81 

Jacob 6. Jackson 1881-86 

B.Willis Wilson 1886-89 

A. B. Plemingr 1889 

fobiegnebs in dub population. 

Chicago. 

1. Was there evec a contest in Congress in the 
early days as to whether English or German 
should be the Nation's special language, and did 
Congress decide in favor of English by two ma- 
jority? I have been so informed. 2. What 
foreign nationality predominated in this country 
dnriuflr the Revolutionary war, and what percent- 
age of English, Dutch, Irish, and Swedish were 
then here? L. A. Labsen. 

Answer, — 1. Nofching of the kind ever oc- 
curred. The story is a sample of the fictions 
that are started no one knows how, and only 
gain currency through the fact that so large a 
portion of the present population of the coun- 
try are totally ignorant of the early history of 
the Nation. The fact is, the United States had 
been a nation nearly sixty years be« 
fore the infiux of alien populations as- 
sumed even a noticeable importance. 3. There 
were no predominating foreign nation- 
alities here during the Revolutionary 



war, all were Americans, and there were 
very few who were not Americans 
through two generations of ancestry if not 
more. To be sure the Dutch had settled in. 
New York, the Swedes had settled m New 
Jersey, the French Huguenots had settled in 
North Carolina, and Germans in Pennsylvania, 
but these had, long before the uprising for 
independence, assimilated with the settlers of 
English descent, who were by far the most 
numerous of the people. In many localities 
they constituted the entire people. The im- 
mense majority of American families then, 
both in New England and the Southern States^ 
were of the Saxon race. Savage, in his "Gen- 
ealogical Dictionary," says: "I suppose that 
nineteen-twentieths of the people of the New 
England colonies in 1775 were descendants of 
those found here in 1692." The proportion of 
native citizens was much the same in the other 
parts of the original thirteen colonies. Few 
persons, perhaps, know that this proportion had 
changed but little in 1820. During 100 years 
previous to that date, not more than 170,000 to 
250,000 foreigners had come to this 
country. Even then« m those parts of 
the country which were altogether 
alien at tne time of the Revolutionary 
war, the natives had taken, possession. The 
French in Louisiana constituted not more than 
1 per cent of the population. In California 
the Spanish Mexicans still held predominance, 
but very soon after the discovery of gold in 
1849 they had been reduced to a helpless mi- 
nority. The Irish were but slightly repre- 
sented in this country until the year of the 
great Irish famine— 1846-7. Then they be- 
gan to come over in shoals and have been 
visiting us in similar manner ever since. But 
the great inpouring tide of foreign peoples did 
not come upon us till after the civil war. 
The census never made any record of those of 
foreign birth in the country until the year 
1850. There were then less than a million 
here. 

A JEWISH CUSTOM. 

WiBT, Iowa. 

Tell about the origin the custom of the Jews, t& 

release a prisoner at the time of the feast of the 

passover. Is there sach a custom in existence 

now, either among the Jews or any other nation? 

J. CiiOuaH. 

Answer,— There is considerable question 
among Bible commentators as to the origin 
of this custom among the Jews. It is not cer- 
tain whether it was an ancient custom of the 
Hebrews, which Pilate allowed the people Xo 
retain, ar whether the practice had been in- 
troduced by the Roman governors, with the 
direct purpose of securing the favor of the 
people toward their rule. From the words of 
St. John, **But ye have a custom,'* etc., some 
have argued that the custom must have been 
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essentially Hebrew. There is fonnd in some 
of the Talmndic writings mention of an in- 
stance wherein permission is given to slay 
a lamb on the 14th day of xisan 
for the special use of one in 
pnson to whom a release had been promised, 
and this is taken to indicate that this onstom 
had long existed among the Jews. Others 
argue that the oastom was probably taken 
from the Syrians or from the Greeks and 
Bomans. It is known that the Greeks had a 
oastom of this kind at the festival of the 
ThesmophoriflB, a feast celebrated in honor of 
the goddess Demeter, and the Romans followed 
a similar practice at the lectistemiao, certain 
sacrifices partaking of the nature of feasts, 
wherein the gods themselves were supposed 
to partake, which were celebrated with ex- 
traordinary solemnities. Since the dispersal 
of the Jews through other nations after the 
destruction of Jerusalem they have not, of 
course, had the power to make any such cus- 
tom as this a part of their celebration of the 
passover. Nor has any such custom, so far 
as we know, been followed by any modem 
nation at its festivals. 

akoibnt bomb a^id jbbusalem. 

Wheaton, hi. 

1. How large, in circuit, was the city of ancient 
Rome? 3. IJow did . the area of Rome compare 
with that of ancient Jerusalem? 8. What was 
the population of the two cities at the time of the 
Herods? Inquibbb. 

Answer. — 1. The wall built around Rome by 
Servius Tnllius about 550 B. C. was seven 
miles in circuit; thatof Aurelian, built 271-380 
A. D., was nearly twelve miles. The wall of 
Aurelian still incloses the city. 2. The wall 
built around Jerusalem by Herod Agrippa was 
nearly four miles in circumference. We may 
oonclude, therefore, that Jerusalem covered 
an area of not more than one -third the extent 
Of ancient Rome. 8. Estimates of the 
population of these ancient cities differ greatly. 
Modem authorities do not, as a rule, 
accept the large estimates of the population 
of these cities, which were given by ancient 
historians. Rome and Jerusalem, and, some- 
what later, Alexandria, were the only large 
oities of the ancient world, and probably no 
one of these was as large as described. The 
American Cyclopedia says that Jerusalem was 
apparently at the zenith of its greatness 
under the Herods, and ascribes to it then a 
population of 200,000. It further says: '*Ac- 
oording to Josephus, 1,100,000 Jews perished 
in the siege [of Jerusalem], and 97,- 
<X)0 were carried into captivity, and 
Tacitus says that the number be- 
sieged in the city, including both sexes and 
every age, amounted to 600,000, but a critical 
examination easily proves both statements to 



be greatly exaggerated.*' Professor Smith, in 
his **Bible Dictionary," says that "the popula- 
tion of Jerusalem in its days of greatest pros- 
perity, may have amounted to from 85,000 
to 45,000 only, but could hardly ever 
have reached 50,000; and assuming 
that in times of festival one-half 
was added to this amount, which 
is an extreme estimate, there may have been 
60,000 or 70,000 in the city when Titus came 
up against it." The Rev. F. W. Peloubet re- 
jects Josephus* estimate of population as tOo 
extreme, but says that the number given 
by Tacitus, 600,000, is "within the limits of 
possibility." Professor Schaff, on the other 
hand, accepts the statement of Josephus as 
credible. Doubts as to the great population 
of the city are founded upon its limited area, 
which could not possibly include so great a 
number of people. As to Rome, the estimates 
of historians also differ. Gibbon places the 
figure, at the* time of the city^s most populous 
era, under Theodosius the Great, in the 
fourth century, at 1,200,000 inhabitants. It is 
known that the number of buildings in tbe 
city in that reign was 48,882. Gibbon allows 
an average .of twenty-five persons to a build- 
ing and makes the total estimate as above. Other 
writers give larger figures. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica places the population of Rome in 
the fourth century at 2,500,000; Chambers' 
Encyclopedia estimates the people under 
Augustus at 1,800,000, and under Vespasian at 
about 2,000,000. Other much larger estimates 
have been made, De Quincy placing the popu- 
lation at from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000, and lip- 
sius and Yossius making it as high as from 
4,000,000 to 14,000,000 at its populous period. 
It is probable thiat at the time mentioned, just 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, the pop- 
ulation of Rome did not exceed 1,000,000, and 
it may have been below that figure. 

THB 8TBUOOLE OVEB THB BULBS. 

GAIiESBUBG, Dl. 

Give a complete account of the parliamentary 
struggle in the first session of the Fifty-first 
CoDgress. H. W. R. 

Answer.^Bj '^parliamentary struggle" we 
understand reference to be made to the fa- 
mous struggle over the rules m the House of 
Representatives. That body, it must be re- 
membered, carries on business under a code 
of rules formally adopted by each suc- 
cessive Congress. The code may not be 
changed; it may be, and has been, adopted by 
one Congress after another without any 
changes, but there is always a committee ap- 
pointed, which is empowered to make altera- 
tions in the rules as it may see fit, and these 
alterations, after being approved by the 
House, become a part of the code, as binding 
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npon the actions of the House as 
the most ancient regulation hitherto 
contained therein. It has been the usual cus- 
tom for the Committee on Rules to make its 
report early in the session, in order that 
business might be carried on from the first in 
an orderly manner. On the meeting of the 
Fifty-first Congress, however, there was a 
most unwonted delay on the part of the Rules 
Committee, its report being withheld for 
nearly two months after the opening of the 
session. During the interval, the business of 
the House was supposed to be conducted 
under general parliamentary rules, but there 
being a lack of general understanding con- 
cerning the nature and limitations of these 
roles, it became necessary for the Speaker to 
settle all contested points. This produced de- 
lay and a very outspoken demand on the part 
of the minority for the adoption . of 
a code of rules. The crisis came 
Jan. 29, when the first of the contested 
election cases came before the House. To 
prevent action upon this the Democrats re- 
sorted to the old obstructive methods. To pre- 
vent a quorum they refused to answer to the' 
roll-call. The Speaker checkmated their 
move by counting the silent members as 
present and not voting, in order to complete a 
quorum. Naturally, this unexpected innova- 
tion upon established custom produced a most 
angry protest on the part of the minority. For 
several days the House resembled a bear-gar- 
den, the Democrats resorting to turbulence, 
and every other obstructive method that they 
could devise, in order to thwart the purpose of 
the Speaker. Finding, however, that he was 
supported by the majority, they subsided, and 
Feb. 7 the new code of rules was brought be- 
fore the House, and after a warm debate was 
adopted. These rules empowered the Speaker 
to count a quorum at any time when members- 
refused to answer to tneir names. Though, 
subsequently, the Democrats tried repeatedly 
the old methods of obstruction, the contest 
was in reality concluded when counting a 
quorum by the Speaker was sanctioned by a 
rule of the House. 



ONE HUNDBED AND FOURTEENTH ILLINOIS 
INPANTBT. 

MOEBISONVILLE, III. 

Give a history of the One Hundred and Four- 
teenth Illinois Volunteer Infantry. H. A. F. 

Answer,— The One Htindred and Fourteenth 
Illinois Infantry was mustered into the United 
States service at Camp Butler, HI., Sept. 18, 
1862. It was at first sent to Memphis, thence 
to Jackson, Tenn., went back to Memphis in 
February, and thence was sent in May to take 
part in the siege of Vicksburg. Aftdr the 
surrender it took part in the battle at Jackson, 
Miss., was subsequently at various points 



doing picket duty or was chasing guerriUMi 
until November, when it went back to 
Memphis. Took part in several scouting ex- 
peditions during the wmter and spring, and 
June 1, on a raid with General 
Sturgis, had two sharp fights with the 
enemy at Guntown and Harrisville, losing 
in both engagements forty men. The regi- 
ment returned to Memphis, and stayed there 
until ordered, in August, to take part in Gen- 
eral A. J. Smith's expedition. After that it was 
sent to take part in the pursuit' of General 
Price. Went to Cape Girardeau, across the 
State to Kansas City, back to St. Louis, then 
down to Nashville, arriving at the latter plaoe 
just in time 'to take part in the battle there 
Dec. 15 and 16, 1864. The loss of the regi- 
ment in this fight was fifteen killed and 
wounded. The regiment then took part in 
the purstdt of Hood as far as Pulaski, was 
thence sent to Eastport, from there to New 
Orleans, and in March following went to take 
part in the capture of Spanish Fort and Mo- 
bile. After the surrender of Mobile the regi- 
ment marched to Montgomery, Ala., bridged 
th^ Alabama river at that point with pon- 
toons, and remained on duty there until July 
17. It was then sent home for muster out and 
discharge, leaving the service Aug. 15, 1865. 

THE MOUND BUILDBBS AND THE INDIANS. 

Belle Cbnteb, Wli. 

Explain the known differences between the 
mound builders and th'e Indian races, as to 
customs and civilization. D. Y. 0. 

Answer, — Nothing is really known of the 
mound builders, as they are called, the race 
or races that preceded the American Indians 
in the occupation of this continent. That 
such people existed is surmised from the fact 
of the existence of certain remarkable works^ 
which, there is good reason to believe, were 
not constructed by the Indians; indeed many 
of them are known to have been regarded 
by the Indians as very ancient works, of 
which they themselves had only a traditional 
knowledge. That these could never ha^e been 
made by the Indians seems conclusively proved 
by the fact that they indicate a higher state of 
civilization than the Indians of North America 
had attained up to the time that the white man 
first came to this country. The Indians were 
never able to do more than work in the rudest 
manner in wood and stone. But in many of 
the ancient mounds there are found elaborate 
carvings in stone, pottery of elegant design,^ 
and articles for use and ornament, in bronze, 
silver, or copper. A writer on the subject 
says that the monuments left by the mound 
builders ^'indicate that the ancient population 
was numerous and widely spread, as shown 
from the number and magnitude of their 
works, and the extensive range of 
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their occurrence; that it was essen- 
tially homogeneous in customs, habits, 
religion and goyemment, as appears from the 
great uniformity which the works display, 
not only in respect to position and form, but 
in all minor particulars; and that the features 
common to all the remains identify them as 
appertaining to a single grand system, owing 
its origin to a family of men moTing in the 
same general direction, acting under common 
impulses and influenced by similar causes." 
ArobiBologists find in the mounds eyidence of 
a yery different state of society than tnat 
among the Indians. The Indians were a 
nomadic race, subsisting by hunting; the 
mound builders were apparently an agricult- 
ural people. Many of the mounds seem to. 
haye been erected as military works ; these 
would only haye been needed by an agricult- 
ural people. These works must haye re- 
quired the labor of many men for a long 
period, but **there never was a tribe of Indians, 
north of the semi-ciyilieed nations of Mexico 
and Central America, which had the means of 
subsistence to enable them to supply for such 
purposes the unproductiye labor necessary 
for the work; nor were they in such a social 
state as to compel the labor of the people to 
be thus supplied.'* 

BTAlOiBT'S BXPEDITZOMS. 

GALESyiLLB, Wis. 

Giye an account of Stanley's several expedi- 
tions in Africa, their ot)ject and result. M. J. B. 

Arutoer.—'Mi, Stanley's first expedition to 
Africa was in 1867 when he accompanied the 
English troops sent against King Theodore, of 
Abyssinia, as correspondent of the New York 
Herald. In October, 1869, the same paper 
sent him in search of Dr. David Livingstone, 
who had gone into the interior of Africa, but 
as nothing had been heard from him for two 
years it was not known whether he was living 
or dead. Stanley first visited Constantinople 
and went from Bombay into Zanzibar, reach- 
ing the latter place in January, 1871. He or- 
ganized a large expedition and started for the 
interior Feb. 18. His progress through the 
country was slow, and he did not reach 
Ujiji until Nov. 10. There he found Dr. Liv- 
ingstone and stayed with him four months. 
Then Stanley returned to the coast, reaching 
Zanzibar in May, 1872. Dr. Livingstone re- 
mained to finish the exploration of the lake 
country, but died before he had completed his 
work. In 1874, commissioned both by the 
New York fferald and ttie London Te egraph, 
Mr. Stanley again started into the heart of 
Africa. His purpose was to explore the mys- 
terious river Lualaba, that Livingstone be- 
lieved to be identical with the Nile, and if, as 
•Iher explorers had supposed, it was identical 



with the Congo, to follow it down to the At- 
lantic Ocean. He went first to the Victoria 
Nyanza, reaching that lake in February, 1876. 
He was the first white man to sail around the 
lake, which he found to be the largest fresh 
water lake on the globe. He then explored 
Lake Albert Nyanza, but was hindered much 
by the hostility of the natives. He then em- 
barked on the Lualaba River, following it to 
the coast, and finding it was no other than 
the Congo. His journey down the river 
occupied eight months. Qe arrived at a 
Portuguese settlement on the coast in Au- 
gust, 1877. The perils and hardships of this 
expedition had been very great, but its results 
to geographical knowledge were also great. 
The International African Association was 
now formed, with King Leopold of Belgium 
at its head, and Mr. Stanley was intrusted 
with the work of opening the Congo to the 
world. He went to the mouth of the river in 
1879, and first had a road built around the 
rapids, over ^which steamers were conveyed 
in parts to the upper river. He spent four 
years in aiding the enterprise, during which 
period he planted trading stations along the 
river for a distance of 1,400 miles, and estab- 
lished a beginning of civil government in that 
region. He declined the proffered Governor- 
ship of the Free State, retiring from 
its service in 1888, after complet- 
ing a new expedition to the 
equator. In the latter part of 1886 Mr. Stan- 
ley, under the auspices of the Egyptian Gov > 
ernment and of English societies and individ- 
uals, undertook an expedition to relieve Emin 
Pasha, the Ck)vemor of the Equatorial Prov- 
ince of the Soudan. Emin Pasha was a Ger- 
man, his real name being Dr. Edward Schnitz- 
ler, and what he had asked for was a small 
military force that would enable him to save 
the province, upon whose civilization he had 
spent four years of labor, from falling into 
the hands of the cruel and fanatical Mahdi. 
He had appealed to England and tnen to Ger- 
many to extend a protectorate over the prov- 
ince, but neither country was willing to do it, 
for political reasons. Stanley was sent, how- 
ever, to relieve any personal need of the Gov- 
ernor, and to bring him in safety to the coast. 
The shortest and easiest route to the Soudan 
from Zanzibar was not chosen, because the 
expedition would then have to pass through 
German territory, but it was ^ decided 
to send the expedition around by 
way of the Congo. Mr. Stanley left 
England in January, 1887, went first to Zanzi- 
bar, where he enlisted 620 natives and took 
them around the Cape to the Congo. Going 
up the river to Leopoldville he went from 
there up the Aruwhimi river to Yambuya, 
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"irhere in June he left Are of his nine white 
companions and 257 natives in charge of the 
main part of the stores. This part of. the 
force was under command of Major Barttelot, 
«nd was to follow the main expedition as soon 
as the large force of native carriers should 
iirrive, which Tippoo Tib, the chief slave 
trader of the district, whom Stanley had con- 
ciliated by making him the administrator of 
the Stanley Falls district in his absence, had 
promised to furnish. Stanley, going for- 
ward, met with great difficulties struggling 
through the undergrowth of an extensive 
forest In December, 1887, he reached the 
Albert Nyanza, on the opposite shore of 
wh^h was the province of Emin Pasha. Find- 
ing the natives unwilling to let him 
have a boat to cross the lake, Mr. Stanley 
took the extraordinary course of retracing his 
terrible Journey through the forest to the 
upper waters of the Aruwhim^i River, and 
carrying a steel boat which he had left there 
overland to the lake. He reached Albers 
Nyanza a second time in April, 1888. Then 
Stanley went back again to the Aruwhimi, and 
down the'river to Yambuya to get the stores 
and ammunition. Here he found that the aid 
from Tippoo Tib had not been sent as 
promised, that the commander, Major Bart- 
telot, had been murdered by the natives, that 
two of the officers had been sent down to 
Stanley Falls sick, one of them dying on the 
way, that the native garrison had been re- 
duced by disease and desertion to seventy 
men,vand that but one white man remained in 
charge of the enfeebled camp. Mr. Stanley 
then enlisted sufficient carriers to take the 
stores and ammunition, and made the toil- 
some journey back again to Albert Nyanza, 
reaching there in December, 18S8. April! , 
1889, the march to the eastern coast was be- 
gun, Emin Pasha accompanying it. The re- 
turn expedition moved slowly, exploring the 
country, and reached the German garrison at 
Mpwapwa Nov. 10, and the station of Bago- 
moyo Dec. 4, 1889. This last expedition of 
Mr. Stanley lasted 1,012 days. 

postoffiob statisttcs. 

Ghioa^go. 
Give in Our Curiosity Shop the following sta- 
tistics concerning our postoflace business: 1, 
Number of postofflces in the United States now. 
2. New postofflces established last year. 3. Cost 
of the whole system annually. 4. Number of let- 
ters sent. 5. Number of letters miscarried. 

SUBSCBIBBB. 

Answer, — 1. According to the latest annual 
report of the Postmaster General, which cov- 
ers the fiscal year ending June 80, 1890, the 
number* of postofflces of the first class was 
102; of the second class, 517; of the third 
class, 2,119; and of the fourth class, 59,668, 
making a total of 62,401 offices. 2. The 



number of new offices established during the 
year was 4,286; 831 offices were discontinued, 
making a net iQcrease of 8,905 offices 
for the year, a much larger num- 
ber than ever before was added to the 
service in a single year. The next largest 
number was that of 1866, when the net in- 
crease was 8,278. 3. The total revenue of the 
Postoffice Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing in 1890 was #60,858.783.40; the expendi- 
tures aggregated #66,645,083.80; the deficit 
equals $5,786,300.40. 4. The total number of 
letters mailed from one postoffice to anolher 
is estimated at 1,561,452,742, the total amount 
of first-class matter, including sealed parcels 
sent at letter rates, drop-letters, and postal 
cards, aggregated 2,289,950,015. 5. The mail 
matter coming to the dead letter office an- 
nually is estimated at over 6,500,000 pieces, 
includes letters and sealed matter at letter 
postage. Of these, says the report, about 500,- 
000 were of foreign origin, and were returned ' 
to the countries whence tb^yoame. Some 
200,000 were restored unopened to- their 
owners, and 1,800,000 were restored 
to their respective owners after they 
had been opened, the information 
necessary to such restoration having been 
ascertained from their contents. Valuable 
inclosures were found in 819,000 of the letters 
and parcels opened, the money, checks and 
postage stamps in them coming to a sum 
total of $1,440,000; of these about 330,000 
pieces were restored to their owners. Some 
211,000 letters were destroyed because they 
contained lottery tickets and matter unfit for 
circulation, and about 3,375,000 pieces were 
burned because every effort made to find their 
owners had failed. Parcels of merchandise 
unclaimed for two years are annually disposed 
of at auction. 

THE BEST SINOINa BIRDS. 

Chtoago. 111. 

Where are the best singing canaries bred/ 

Bbadeb. 

Answer, — We referred this inquiry to G. H. 
Holden, a well-known bird importer, who 
gave reply in substance as follows: The best 
singers are bred in Germany; they are the 
Campanini canaries. These are the finest 
song canaries known, having long, silvery 
trills, high and low bells, every tone mellow, 
and the soft, long notes interspersed with 
flute-like whistlings. Those birds usually 
sing the whole year through. Trained bull- 
finches pipe a number of popular songs. In 
Amsterdam, Paris and London, bird buyers 
often find rare small birds and fancy song 
birds. Africa, Mexico and the islands of the 
sea are searched continually for song birds 
and parrots of all kinds. 
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Declaration sisners f rom 23 b 

First constitution of 3ib 

Nickname of 124 b 

Popuiatii'U of 74 a 

Senators from. Fifty-first Congress 134 a 

Silk culture in I29a 

Soldiers in Congress 140 b 

Thirteenth amendment, action on 93 a 

Voted for DeWitt Clinton for President.... 49 a 
War Governors of... 31 a 

OONSTASTINE THE GBEAT— 

First Christian Emperor • flSa 

Gave Christianity influence 47a 
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C0178TANTINOFLB— 

Conference of embasBadors at .....92 a 

**Oolden Horn." nie 24 a 

OON8TITDTION, U. 8.- 

Apportionment made by 86 a 

Fifteenth amendment of 9Hb 

Fonrteentb amendment of 93a-b 

Onchoosinir a President 77a-b 

Bights nnderthe Udb, I47a 

Slave representation in 89 a-b 

Thirteenth amendment o£ 9ta 

Voters nnder the I46bl47» 

^^^nstitntional monarchies of tba world 160 a 

Continental Congress, paper money issued 

by 13a,97a 

Continental money, first use of 12 b. 13 a-b 

Cook. Captain, mentioned 9db 

Cooper. Samuel, mentioned 13 a 

Corl SCO. Africa, Spanish colony 16 b 

Comwallis, Lord, mention of 148 b 

Corporations, railroad land grants to 154 a-b 

Cortez. founder of Yera Cruz .«.139a 

COSTA MCA- 

Contour and climate of 109 a-b 

People and products...., 109 a-b 

Bu er of 141 a 

Spanish colony of .....lOb 

COSTUMED— 

Changes in 62 a-b. 68 a 

Paculiarities in 52 a-D.6Sa 

Orabtree. Charlotte. See Lotta, the actress. 
Orandall. Pmdence. See Philleo, Prudence Oran- 
daU. 

"Cream City," the 19 a 

CBEBIATION- 

History of 112b, 113a 

What nations now use it 112b.ll3a 

"Crescent City." the ISi a 

Crete, labyrinth in. described 66 b,67a 

CBOMWELL. OLXVEB— 

Cayalier fashions condemned by 62 b 

New France seized by »....98 a 

OBTSTALIZED PBUITS— 

Mode of preparing 155 a-b, 156 a 

Where they are mane 155 a-b 

QrysUl Palace of New York, the 8 b 

Crystal Palace. Sydenham 8b 

Cuba, colony of Spain 16 b 

Cubes and cube roots 154 b 

"Curfew must not ring to-night." when writ- 
ten 34 a-b 

Cunard steamers, origin of name of 121 b 

Curran and rsir Boyle Boche 76a 

Custozza. battle of .35 a 

Oyms the Great, mentioned 88 b 



Dsdalus. builder of the Cretan labyrinth 66 b 

Dahomey, state in Africa 151a 

DAKOTA TEBBITOBY- 

cropsln... 135 a 

Ooyemors of 1.33 ft 

Dalai Lama, the ruler of Thibet 161 a 

Damietta. capture of 9 b 

Dangremont. first political victim of guillo- 
tine 125 a 

Darius Hystaspis, Persian king 88b 

DABLINO. QBAOE- 

Heroic action of .130 a-b 

Life and death of 130 a-b 

Darwin. Mr., experiments on plants 69 a 

David. Jewish king, mentioned 21a 

DAVIS, JBFFEB-ON— 

Capture of 41 a-b 

Disposition of 18 a 

Letter of to Pope Pius 45 a 

Deaconesses, the order ot 42 b 

Deane. Dr. Charles, mentioned I2b 

DeBow. Mr, and census figures 85 b, 8Hb 

DebBaJah. ruler of Bhutan I50b 

DEOLABATION OF INDEPENDENGS. SIGNERS OF— 

Nativity of the 23 a-b 

Occupations of the 23 a-b. 24a 

States represented by 23 a-b 

D'Estaing, Count, in American Bevo'ntion 4o b 

De Fleury. Count, in American Revolution 40 b 

De Grasse. Count, in American Revolution 40 b 

DeKalb, Baron, in American Revolution 40 a 

De La Vega. Don Melchor, account of 72 a-b 

DELAWARE. STATE OF— 

Colonial government of 65 b 

Cropsin 135 a 

Declaration signers from 23 b 

Fifteenth amendment, action on 93 b 

Fourteenth amendment, action on 93 a-b 

Governors, list of 18a 

Nickname of 124 a 

Population of 74 a 

'Senators from. Fifty-first Congress 134 a 

oldiers in Congress 140 b 

nirteenth amendment, action on 9J a 
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Voted for De Witt Clinton for President 49 a 

WarGovemorsof 31 a 

Democratic paHy. two-tnirds rule In 131 b 

De Monts, Sieur, French colonist 98a 

Delta Kappa Epsilon, Greek letter society ..16 b 

Delta Upsilon. Greek letter society, mentioned. 16 b 
DENMARK- 



DISRAELI. BENJAMIN- 

Mentionof • 9 a, 98 a 

Overthrow of ministry of 17 a 

Policy of 10a 

Dolbear. Professor, quotation from 116 b 

Domingue, General. Presiaent of flaytl 60 b 

Dom Pedro I., of Brazil, mentioned 66 a 

DOM PEDRO n.. OF BBAZIL- 

Dethronement of 66a-b 

Becord of his reign 66a-b 

Donnelly. Ignatius and Shakespearian Contro- 
versy 123b 

Douglas. Colonel Henn^ K.. quoted 146 a 

Douglas, Mr., author of "Annie Laurie" 26 b 

Douglas. S. A. electoral rote for 89 a 

DBAFT. THE. 1861-66- 

Calls made for .T.. 51 a-b 

Number of men raised 51 a-b 

Drake. Sir Francis, visit to American colony 6 a 

Druids, oak tree sacred with 145 a 

Dual Control in Egypt, the 9 a-b 

Duane. #ames, committee on currency 13 a 

Duflerin. Lord, in Egypt 9b 

Duon. Lieutenant CFovemor of Louisiana 72 b 

Durell. Judge, of Louisiana 72 b 

Dwight, Sarah Elizabeth mentioned 24b 

Eaker. G. J., duel with Hamilton 140 a-b 

Earliestrecords^of history, the 139 b. 140 a 

vBars to Ear Bible." what was 72 a 

BABTH. THE— 

Attraction unon different parts of. ...119 b, I2fi a 

Motion of . in its orbit 126a-b,127a 

Orbit of the. why elliptical 112 a-b 

Botundity. and distant objects 120 a-b 

Ecuador, ruler of ...« 14ia 

"Edlna.** city so called 24 a 

Edinburgh, names given to 24a 

EDUCATION- 

Bennettlawon 147 a-b 

New methods in 149 a-b 

Schools in Ireland 109 a 

Systems of, in Canada 109a 

Systems of. in Great Britain 108 b. 109 a 

Edward the Confessor, meniioned 39 b. 127 a 

EDWARD m.. KING OF ENGLAND- 

Chairusedby ; 142 a 

Mention of 89 b 

Edwards. Jonathan, mentioned 23 a, 24 b 

BGYPT- 

Anclent chairs made in 141 a-b 

Dynasties of 61 a-b. 62 a-b 

Early history of 139 b, 140 a 

Embalming the dead in Il2b 

Financial affairs of 9 a-b 

Government of , 26 b. 27 a 

History of 61 a-b, 62 a-b. 63 a 

Labyrinth in ...57a 

List of rulers of 61 a-b. 62 a-b, 63 a 

Modern history of 9 a-b, 10 a-b 

Oldest country known 139 b 

Present ruler of 150 b 

Revolution in 9 a-b 

Soudan rebellion 10 a-b 

EiflelTower.ihe, at Paris 8 b 

Eighteenth Illinois Infantry, history ot....46 b. 47 a 

Eisleben. where was 101 a 

Eieazar, leader of the Zealots 25 b 

Electoral vote. 1860, the 89 a 

Electric dynamos, commutator on 49 b, 50 a 

ELIZABEm, QUEEN- 

American exploration under.. ^ 6 a-b, 6 a 

Consulted Mother Shipton 69 b 

Mention of 36 b. 122 a, 127 a 
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Ellery. William, signer of Deolarfttion of lade- 

penaenoe 23d 

ImBwoith, Ool. E.E.. life and death of 127 a 

^^mxn City/* the 19 a 

Bmore, Jndge, in Louisiana 72 b 

Mobey, Africa. Spanish colony ....16b 

]&iinFa8ha. relief expedition for 109 b, 160 a 

Emma, Queen Regent of Holland ISO a 

Empire City, the 19 a 

Quillotine in ........125a 

History of chairs in 141b. 142 a 

Prime meridian used by 43 b, 44 a 

8mall-pox statistics of 116 a 

Truce of God in 156a 

See also Oreat Britain. 
ENGLAND. CHURCH OF- 

Apostles' creed in v95a 

Schools in Great Britain U»8b 

Schoo 8 in Ireland 108 b. 109 a 

(Jnion with Armenians proposed l^^*^ 

iglish colonies in America, early 5 a-b.6 a 

j>Iphaniu8, Christian Father, mentioned 14 a 

piiaph. a famous . 2da 

BPWORTH LEAGUE. THE- , ^ ^^ 

Historyof i»Sb.94a 

Objects of 98b.94a 

le canal, building of the 49 a 

oobar. General. President of Paraguay 141 a 

her, an Indian queen 38 a 

jernalCity," the 24a 

Hiopians. conquest of Egypt by ,*9^^ 

canStChaird made by 141b 

EUROPE- ,,^^ 

Armenians in lliP 

Gecko lizard in 183 b 

Names of cities In -A^^ 

Primitive man in 140 a 

Europeans in Brazil ^\>S'P 

Evangeline, character of 98 

EVEBETI, DAVID— 

Famous lines written by •*A\'^t 

Life and work of ^yA'^ 

Everett. E.. electoral vote for, 1860 .....89 a 

j^raansion of liquids, law of 145 b. 146 a 

^^e ot Greece ."^ the v?^* 

■seta. General. President of San Salvador 141 a 

Fabiola. founder of early hospital....;^ 91 b 

Faidherne, General, French Colonial Gover- ^ _^ 

nor 161b 152a 

Farmer, Richard, on Shakespeare rJ-^P 

Fame Islands, ship-wreck on the....M 180 a-b 

FARRAGU ]'. ADMIRAL DAVID G.— „^ ^ 

Life and death of 83 a-b 

War record of 38 a-b 

'Tather of leprosy ."what is called 183 b, 134 a 

Fatimite Caliphs, the vx.xi^-^§?^ 

Federal and State troops.. 130 b. 131 a 

Federative monarchies of the world 149 b 

Federative republics, rulers of 141 a 

Felix, Roman procurator . 80b 

Ferdinand and Isabella, mention of 95 b 

Ferdinand. Prince of Bulgaria. 150 b 

Ferguson.Mr.. married Annie Laurie 25b 

Fernando Po, Africa. Spanish colony 16 b 

Fifth Ohio Independent Battery, history , ^ 

of 182 b. 188 a 

FIFTEENTH AMBNDMENT- 

Action of States on 93b 

Object of 98b 

Rights and limitations under 146 b, 147 a 

FILLMORE, IdLLARD. PRESIDENT— 

Eduoationof 58a 

Mention of .......... ..^ 28a 

Finns, tribes of , in Russia v?7^ 

Fire Worshipers, the, In Armenia ..114 a 

Fish. Secretary, and 15th amendment 114 b 

Five-cent piece, coinage of •vAv-^fS * 

Flames and sounds, phenomena of 116 b. 117 a 

Flavian Emperors, who were .69 a 

Hodden Field. Henry JenKins and 121 b 

Floxeb, Don Antonio. President of Ecuador.... 141 a 

FLORIDA, STATE OF- 

Cropsin ;..lS5a 

Fourteenth amendment, action on 93 a-b 

Governors, list of 57 b 

numienotsin...... ...54b, 56 a 

Indian customs in 10»b, iiOa 

Nickname of .124 b 

• Orange belt of 35 a-b 

Population of 74a 

Railroad land grants in 153 b. 154a 

Senators from. Fifty-first Congress 1 34 a 

Soldiers in Congress 14<»b 

"Flower City" the I9a 

Floyd, William, signer Declaration of Indepen- 
dence • 23 b 

"Fold Up the Map of Europe." who said 60 b 

Fonseoa, General de. President of Brazil. 141 a 



FORCES OF IITATUBE* *** 

Action of 97 b, 125 a-b 

Oentrivetal and centrifugal 97 b, 98 a 

Radiant and tangential 125 a-b 

Foreigners in our population 166 a-b 

"Forest (4ty." the 19 a 

Forests, uestruction of..... 81 a-b 

Formosa, Chinese war with.... • /. lOi a 

Forty Fort, where was „... 37 b 

"Four-Lake City," the 19 a 

FOURTEENTH AMENDBOaiT, THE— 

Action ot States on 98a-t> 

Objeotsof 93 a 

Political disabilities of. removed.. .152 b. 163 a 

Rights and limitations under. 146 b, 147 a 

Foxe. John, life and works of 36 b 

Fox, George, famous Quaker 86 b 

FRANCE- 

Action in ]&nrptian affairs 26 b, 27 a 

And Russo-BuiKarian difiiculty 92 a 

QitlzenBhip laws m ^..esa 

Oremanonin 113 a 

Crystalized fruits in.. 166 a-b 

GuilloUne in 124 b, 126 a 

John Law's scheme in 185 b. 136 a 

Life saying service in 139 a-b 

Loans of. to American Government 97 a 

Prime meridian used by 44 a 

Rule of , in Anrpt 9 b. 10 a-b 

Ruler of 141 a 

Settlement of. in New World 98 a-b 

Treaty trouble with J&pan 106 a-b. 106 a 

War with Hayti 60 a-b 

World's Fairs in 8 a-b 

Francis I., King of France, mentioned 42 b 

Franco-Prassian war,the, mentioned 47 a 

Franking privilege, historyof 190 b 

Frankland— see Franklin, State of, 
FRANKLIN. BENJAMIN- 

Descendants of 142 a-b 

Opposes paper money 13 a 

Postal official 7 a-b 

Signer of Declaration of Indeoendenoa 23 b 

Franklin, Sarah, daughter of B. fVanklin 142 b 

Franklin, Sir John, relics of fuund 134 b 

FRANKLIN, STATE OF- 

By whom o^anized.... 25 a-b 

where situated 25 a-b 

FRANKLIN, WILLIAM- 

Govemor of New Jersey .142b 

Son of Benjamin Franklin ••...142 a-b 

Tory politics of 14*J b 

Franz Joseph I., ruler of Austria-Hungarv 149 b 

Fredegonda, famous Queen of the Middle 

FredeRckn.VKi'og6f Prussia, mentioned '.47 a 

Freedom of a city, the, defined 18 b, 19 a 

Freitchie. Barbara, storv of i46 a-b 

FRENCH ARMY, TH&- 

At battle of Austerlitz 76 b, 76 a 

At battle of Borodino 1U6 a-b 

French colonists in Texas 68 a 

FRfflTCH IN AFBIOA. THE- 

Haistory ofT. 161 a-b, 162 a-b 

Possessions of 161 a-b, 162 a-b 

French Jaw of citizenship..... 65 a 

French marine, great vessel builc for 149 a 

Fribourge bridge (Switzerland) the, mentioned.d a 

Frith, Ml'., tne painter, mentioned 8ii b 

""robisher, Martin, voyage of 5 a 

ruits, crystaUized 165 a-b, 166 a 
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Gaboon. French possessions in.... 162 a 

Galsuinbe. queen of Neustria • .79 b 

Galung-gimg, volcano, eruption of 6 b 

24 a 

I26b 

of Patagonia.. 83 a 

, l»a 

uoationof 63 a 

oned 85 a 

tioned .43 a 

i88b, 134a 

50b 

, 6b7a 

low made. 57 b 58 a 

43b44a 

l5Ua 

62 b 

GEORGE in. OF ENGLAND- 

And John Wilkfts .84 b 

Mention of.. 8tfb 

George IV. and Windsor Castle 39 b 

GEORGIA. STATE OF - ^ 

Colonial government of 55 b 

Crops in 185 a 

Declaration signers from 2Hb 

Fifteenth amendment, acfionon 93 b 

Fourteenth amendment, action on 93 a-b 
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GEOBOIA. STATE 0F-Ck»ntlnu6d. 

GK>vemoM<Uatot ^7b 

Nickname of , m b 

PomtUtion of 74 ft 

Senators from. Flfty*flrft Congress 134 a 

Soldiers, in Oonjrress ^^b 

Thirteenth amendment, action on..... 98 a 

0EBMANY— 

And Busso-Bulgarian tronble 92 a 

Best slnginc birds trained in 100 b 

Cremation of dead in 118 a 

GnilloUne in 125 a 

Life-aaTiniC service in 189 a-b 

Manganese In isBa 

Oakti«e saoxed with 143a 

Prime meridian uBod by 48 b, 44 a 

Ruler of. i49b 

Treatr of. with Spain 17 a 

Ctorry. Mbridge, signer, Deel. Independence.. ..23 b 

QIBBOK, £DWABD~ 

Qreat work of 8 b, 9 a 

On population of Blome v.^^^^ 

Sketch of. , 8 b. 9 a 

Gilbert. Sir Humphrey, attempted colony of. ..6 a-b 

Irish Church.... 17 a-b 

, 10a 

sh national song. .26 a 

of 183 a-b 

19a 

, 24a 

id Village" 74 b 

Logan Stone ... .182 a-b 

63b 

death of 10 a-b 

60SN0LD. BABTHOLOMBW- 

Expeditions of ...8n a-b 

Life and death of ta»a-b 

Mention of 12 b 

aOYSBKOBS. LISTS OF- 

Oolorado 7a 

Dakota Territory 133 a 

Delaware i8a 

Florida 67 b 

"eoxgia*.*.... 26 b 

entncky 66 b 

«aixie 104 b 

Maryland 48 a-b 

MasHachusetts 30 a-b 

Mississippi 96 b 

Nebraska 27 a 

New Hampshire 101 a-b 

New Jersey... 143 a-b 

North Carolina 168 a-b 

Bhode Island 34 b 

South Carolina 64b 

West Virginia 156 a 

VQurgues, Domlnque de, and Spanish in 

Florida 66 a 

Graham, John, of ciaverhouse. death ot 82 b 

<IR4Nr. U. S. PBXBIDENT- 

Idueatlonof 68 a 

Framed reciprocity treaty with Mexico.... 104 a 

Mention of i9a 

Granville, Barl. and disestablishment act 17 b 

Gray.i^ W^ Life and works of 64a 

GBBAT BRITAIN- 

Administration in Egypt 9b. 10 a-b 

And Canadian goTcmment i03a-b 

And FrenoMn Africa 161b. 162 a 

And Knsao-Bulgarian difficulty 92 a 

And the Armenians ...114 b 

CesBionot French settlements to 98 a 

Costumes in 52 a-b' 

Difficulty with Brazil. 66 a 

Sispute with Portugal in Africa 53 b, 64 a 
duoationin lUbb. i09a 

Franking privilege in 120 b 

^ Freedom of a city in ., ...a8 b. 19 a 

Heligoland taken by 85a 

Irish Disestablishment act ,..; 17 a-b 

Life-saving service in 139 a-b 

New Year customs in 13 b, 14 a 

Parliament and John Wilkes...., 84 b, 85 a 

Part of. in Bg»ptian affairs 26 b. 27 a 

Prime meridian used by 44 a 

Purchase of Sues Canal.... 9 a 

Bulerof 160 a 

Tin in 127 a 

Tleaty on Spanish possessions 17 a 

^aty trouble^ in Japan 106 a-b, 106 a 

Wild cattle in., 107a 

Windsor CAstle, history of 39 b. 40 a 

g>|^ead, Henry, inventor of life-boat 139 a-b 

er of 160 a 

Loultme in 128 b 

GBEBK CHURCH— 

And Apostle's creed 96 ft 

Cont rasted with Armenian church.. 114 b, 116 a 
GBEEESyTHS— 

Armealftoonaueied by • 114 a 
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GREEKS. THX-^ontlnudd. 

Custom of freeing prisoners ...167 a 

Couches used by 143 a 

Sisposal of dead by 113 a 
aktree sitcred with 146a 

Palm tree sacred with 144b 

Supremacy of In Egypt 62 a-b 

GBEEK LBTTEB SOCIEIIES— 

Objects of 16 b 

Names of,. 16 b 

Phi Bete iappa.. 148 b. 149 a 

GBEENLADD- 

Climate of ....28b 

People and productions of 28 b. 29 a 

Greenland's icy mounteins...., 28 b. 29 a 

Greenough. J. J., and early sewing machines.. 1 26 b 

Gregorian Church, wnat was the 114 b 

Grecrory VII.. Pope of Rome, mentioned 47 a 

Gregory IX.. Pope of Rome, mentionea 47 a 

Gregory of Nyssa. Christian Father, mentioned.l4 a 

Granville, Sir Bichard. colony of 6 a 

"Gresham Law,' what is 137 a 

Grouping of beasts and birds 86 a-b 

Growth of a plant.. 78 a 

Guatemala, ruler of 141a 

Guerrier, Governor of Haytl 60 b 

GuiUotin, Dr. Joseph. French physician 124 b 

G13ILL0TINE. THE— 

Description of 124 b 

Origin of 124 b. 126 a 

Presentusttof 126 a 

GU8TAVU8 ADOLPHUS- 

Army of ,, 72 a 

And the third coalition 76b 

Gwinnett, Button, signer of Deol. of Inde« 

pendence 23 b 



ence 41b 

Harlot, mathematician and historian 6 a 

Harrington, Sir J., quoted 141 b, 142 a 

HABBISON. BENJAMIN. PBESIDSNT- 

Date of election of 141a 

Education of 68 a 

Mention of :..97a 

Harrison. Benjamin, signer of DecL of Inde- 
pendence 28 b 

Harrison, Irish Justice, anecdote of 126 b 

HABRIBON, W. H.. PRESIDENT- 

Education of 63 a 

Mention of 19 a 

Hart, John, signer of Decl. of Independence.. .23 b 

Ha tflelds, family of the 99 a-b 

Hatfield McCoy feud, history of 99 a-b 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS- 

Customs of lib, 12a 

Exports and population of 11 b, 12 a 

HAYES, BUTHEBFOBD B., PBESIDENT- 

Education of 63a 

Mention of 44 b 

HAm, BEPUBUO OF- 

Early settlement of 50a 

History of 6U a-b. 61 a 

Political troubles in 6U a-b. 61 a 

Ruler of ..141a 

mEWS. THE— 

Ohairsusedby ...142 a 

Disposal of dead by 112 b, 113 a 

Palm tree sacred with 145 a 

uee also Jews. The 

Hebrew high priests, list of 21 a-b 

Height of distant objects, how computed.... 120 a-b 
HELIGOLAND- 

Description and name of 86 a 

History and sovemment 86 b 

Henrym.. and Windsor Castle 89 b 

HENBY Vn. OF ENGLAND- 

And Windsor Castle S9b 

MenUonof 122 a, 127 a 

HENBY Vm. OF ENGLAND- 

ConsiUted Mother Bhipton ,...08 b 

_ Mention of ....89b, 121b, 122 a 

HenrylV. of France, mentioned 47 a 

Herard, Governor of Hayti ....60 b 

Herculaneum. destruction of 87 0,88 a 

Hercules, founder of Herculaneum 88 a 
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HIFPOLTTB. GENERAL- V„ ^ „ 

AndHasrtien reyolution 60 b. 61 a 

Pwsident of Haytl VAVL-Hi* 

•toiy. earliest leoords of 189 b, 140 a 

.of manay. Sootcb holiday Ua 

onenlobe, Count, in Netherlaudj war 66 b 

HOLLAND— 

And the third coalition 76 b 

Suillotine in ....126 a 

Loans of to American Qovemment 97 a 

rime meridian nsed by 43 b. 44 a 

_alar of 16ua 

Twaty trouble with Japan 105b.lU6a 

Waraof«with Spain 6ea-b.67a 

Holmes. Nathaniel, and Shakespearean con- 
troversy 123b 

"Holy City.*'^the 24 a 

HOLYSTONE- , ««^ «. 

Description of 92b. 9:<a 

LeRend of 92b 

Honduras, ruler of 141a 

Honors of war. what are 166a 

Hooper. William, 8i«ner of Decl. of Inde- 

_P6naenoe 23 b 

Hopsins. Stephen, signer of Decl. of Inde- 

'pendenoe 28 b 

Hopkinson. F.. siffner Decl. ot Independence. ..23 b 
Hornblende, how found and where tound....94 a-b 

Hospitals, history of 91 a-b 

HOUSE OF REPAESENTA'lIVES, THE— 

Choice of President in 77 a-b 

Parliamentary rules in 167 b. 168 a 

HOUSTON, SAMUEL, GENERAL- 

Commander of Texan army 63 b 

Goyemor of Tennessee 49 a 

GoTornor of Tbzas 19a. 49a 

Life and services of 49 a-b 

Howe, Ellas, and early sewinff-macbines 126 a-b 

*^ubof the Universe," the 19 a 

HUGUENOTS, THE- 

In Florida 64 b. 66 a 

Ox-tail BOUD invented by 119 a-b 

c7. 84 b, 35 a 

36a 

i.wa 

any sewinnr-machines 126 a 

ler oi! Dedara.iou of 

28b 

L, Sketch of 70 a-b 

irand martyr 100 b. 101a 

nperor and first silk 

128 b 

IngofEgypt 61b 

I. 

a sen. Henrik, life and works of 47 b. 48 a 
aho. State of , crops in 135 a 

HiLINOIS. STATE OF- 

Cropsin 186a 

Indian burying grounds in Uua 

Nickname of 124 b 

Opinion of Adjutant General of 181 a 

Population of 74a 

Bailroad land grants in li>3b 

Senators from. Fifty-first Congress 134 a 

Soldiers in CouMress 14ub 

Tliirteenth amendment, action on 93 a 

War Governors of 31a 

INDIA, BRITISH- 

Cane-seated chairs indented in 142 a 

Cremation in -. 113 a 

Parsee burial places in 129 a-b. 130 a 

INDIANA, STATE OF- 

Cropsin...... 136 a 

Nickname of ...I24b 

Population of 74a 

Senators from, Fiity-first Congress 184 a 

Soldiers, in congress I40b 

Thirteenth amendment action on 9;< a 

War Governors of 81a 

INDIAN8,THE- 

Burial customs among 109 b, 110 a 
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INDIANS. THBr-OoAtinuedtf 

In Wyoming YaUey.... • •••.. 87 b 

Mound builders and tiie 198 b. 169 » 

Innocent n. Pope of Bome.^mentioned 47 » 

Innocent TI. Pope of Rome, mentioned ....47 !> 

Integral States, rulers of 141 » 

International African Association, formation 

01 26 » 

IOWA, STATE OF- 

Belle Plain well in 38 b, 89 » 

Crops in 135 a 

Nickname of 124 b 

Population of 74 a 

Bailroad land grants in 154 a 

Senators from, Fixty-flrst Congress 184 a 

Soldiers in Congress 14Ub 

Thirteenth amendment, action on 98 a 

War Governors of 81 a 

IRELAND— 

Disestablishment act for 17a-l> 

Education in 108 a 

Holystone of ....92b, 93 a 

IBISH CHUBOH, THE— 

Disestablishment of 17 a-b 

Revenues of 17 a-b 

Irish in America, the .156 a-b 

Irish Parliament, Sir Boyle Roche in 74b, 75 a 

Irenaus. Christian father, mentioned i4a 

Irrigation, methods ana value of 106 b 

Irving. Washington, home of 37 a-b 

Isabella. Crown Princess of Brazil 66 a-b 

Isaiah, book of. quoted 10 b, 11 a 

Ismail Pasha, deposition of 9t> 

ITALY- 

And Russo-Bulgari an trouble 92 a 

And the third coalition 75 b 

Cremation in 118 a 

Guillotine in 125a 

History of Rome 47 a-b 
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